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South African dilemma 


The gathering crisis in South Africa 
has exposed both the fragility and the 
immobility of Mr Botha's apartheid 
regime. At the same time it has 
disposed of the (wo strongest argu- 
ments against the imposition of econo- 
mic sanctions; thjt white domination 
in South Africa is strongly entrenched 
and the Government there could easily 
ciK'utnvcni the economic challenge of 
sanctions, and that Mr Botha has 
already embarked on u slow hut sure 
reform (hut will lead eventually to the 
radical modification, if not the total 
abolition , of apartheid. 

Recent events in South Africa, 
flashed round the world on nightly TV 
screens, have demonstrated that neith- 
er nrgument is nny longer defensible. 
Fur from appearing un iron regime that 
cun suppress domestic discontent and 
ignore international condemnation the 
South African regime has an increas- 
ing resemblance to the tottering Bour- 
bons. The imposition of effective sanc- 


tions ngninst such u shaky Government 
might produce real change within 
South Africa rather than just seeming 
a se //-satisfied Pontius Pilate demon- 
stration of outraged morality. Nor has 
thnt convenient interpretation of Mr 
Botha ns a secret reformer survived the 
riots and the shootings. No sensible 
person can now imagine that apartheid 
Is about to dismantle itself. 

For higher education in Britain the 
issue of South Africa is very close-lo- 
homc, near-to-the-bone some might 
say. It is also a confused and confusing 
issue. Despite South Africa’s depar- 
ture from the Commonwealth more 
than 20 years ago close academic links 
have persisted, especially with the 
English-speaking universities. On the 
other hand many exiles from South 
Africa driven from their native country 
by a love of racial justice and of the 
uncomaminated truth have made their 
careers and homes in British universi- 
ties or polytechnics. Under these con- 


So the arguments have swayed back 
and forth between those who argue 
that it is vital to sustain a free universi- 
ty tradition in South Africa by keeping 
open the lines of communication ana 
those who atgue that sanctions against 


South Africa are the only way to 
reform apartheid short of violent re- 
volution, that the universities cannot 
be isolated as an exceptional case, and 
that an academic boycott is both 
necessary and just. Both arguments 
have to fee treated wjth respect. The 
universities have provided a refuge for 
some of the most effective critics of 
apartheid and corporately hove tried 
to resist the harshest applications of 
this evil ideology to their own prac- 
tices. Yet in other ways they have had 
to compromise daily, weekly, month- 
ly, yearly with an oppressive regime. 

The resolution ol this argument 
cannot be indefinitely delayed. The 
events of the past months in South 
Africa mean that British higher educa- 
tion - institutions, departments, indi- 
viduals - will have to take up clearer 

K itions on how to combat apartheid. 

ill no longer be enough to turn over 
the arguments once more in our minds, 
weigh them judiciously and then arrive 
at no proper conclusion. If demands 
for economic sanctions rise to such a 
level (hat they put serious pressure on 
Americun ana European politicians to 
curb trade with South Africa then the 
case for a more deliberate academic 
boycott will become much less resist- 

Back in South Africa the position of 
the universities is also likely to be 
affected by the political volatility in 
that country as the Government strug- 
gles to suppress disorder and its more 
violent cntics and to appease milder 
opponents of the regime. So higher 
education as a base tor opponents of 
apartheid may be caught up in this 
repression, while as an arena in which 
petty and therefore dispensable apar- 
theid continues to operate it may 
benefit from any limited liberalization 
in which Mr Botha dares to indulge. 

A brief review of how important an 
issue South Africa has become on 
American campuses should convince 
those who complacently imagine that 
the old almost stately round of argu- 
ments between the ^communicators” 
and the “boycotters" will continue 
undisturbed in Britain. In the United 
States many universities have come 
under intense pressure to sell any 
shares they own in companies that 


hHve substantial trade with or interests 
in South Africa. 

In Britain the focus of the South 
African issue will be on the academic 
links that have been maintained with 
universities there, which in the United 
States is a more peripheral component 
of the issue. The pressure for a total 
academic boycott will be ulmost im- 
possible to resist unless a more con- 
vincing defence of these continuing 
links can be developed. At all costs 
British higher education must avoid 
giving the impression that its attitude 
to South Africa is one of the business- 
as-usual, of aloofness from the agony 
of a nation in its struggle for justice and 
of its peoples in their struggle for 
freedom. 

There are several ways in which a 
more principled defence of continuing 
academic links with South Africa can 
be developed. First, a much more 
direct relationship must be established 
between such links and the ability and 
willingness of South African universi- 
ties tooppose apartheid. Links that arc 
irrelevant to that transcendent goal are 
more difficult to justify- Nor is the old 
logic that justifies all links with South 
Africa on the grounds thnt some 
universities, or more probably their 
students, resist the regime still 
adequate. 

Second, links with South African 
universities must be balanced by more 
active help for South African exiles. 
Their higher education needs must be 


met under a special programme in 
which the countries of Europe and 
United States can colluboratc. Scho- 
larships. tuition fee rebates, special 
entry schemes, are among the neces- 
sary ingredients of such a programme. 
There Is the best of precedents for 
active help to be given to, even positive 
discrimination in favour of, South 
African exiles. In Germany after 1945 
universities admitted the victims of 
Nazism and their children under u 
special dispensation. 

Maybe in these terms an attitude to 
South Africa can be developed that is 
practically credible and morally de- 
fensible: selective academic links, or If 
you like a partial academic boycott, 
balanced by a positive programme to 
aid the victims of apartheid. 


The academic underworld 


The phenomenon of bogus degrees 
provokes a funny mixture of feelings. 
One is a rather superior amusement at 
the antics of the Walter Mitty charac- 
ters who peddle these worthless "qual- 
ifications 1 ’ and the pathetic credulity of 
.their cjients. But another is Irritation 
and even anger that those who litter 
the phone book with Implausible “uni- 
versities" and “colleges” should be 
free to prey on gullibility, vanity and 
failure. 


Until recently the first feeling has 
predominated. Bogus degrees nnve 
been accepted as a venial nuisance. 
Respectable institutions have learnt to 
live with the calculated confusion cre- 
ated by Pirate ^ollpnes!’ ..(hat -have 
deliberately chosen adjacent names, . 
The police have shown an occasional 
interest In the most notorious frauds, 
but have been able to do Uttle in the 
absence of effective legislation. Suc- 
cessive governments although trou- 
bled by complaints have nevor re- 


a marginal and eccentric irritation 
shows signs of becoming a more for- 
midable problem. Although the sur- 
reptitious nature of the bade in bogus 
degrees makes it almost impossible to 
be clear about its scale, business seems 
to be booming for the pirates. There 
arc several reasons for this. First, Ihe 
American authorities have recently 
begun to take more effective action 
against the sellers of bogus degrees on 
the other side of the Atlantic; . some of 
them may be tempted to try their luck 
over here, especially when they realize 
that In its present state the law presents 
only minor obstacles. 

even the most respectable 



tion that would be needed. 

But attitudes to this academic, 
underworld seem to be hardening. 
Those feelings of irritation and Anger 
now seem to predominate. The Fraud 
Squad has begun to take a more active 
Interest in those tho trade , in bogus 
degrees. Within the Department of 
Education and Science this perennial 
abuse is now being taken much moie 
seriously. Effective legislation if not to 
outlaw then to make bogus degrees a 
much less profitable business is befpg 
actively contemplated. 

This much less per missive nttilude to 
the pirate “colleges”- reflects a growing 

mnt>ni kknl.Mihnl vananilll Cttnittan 


especially with regard to overseas 
students ** and it is among overseas 
students without access to reliable 
information that the pirates can do the 
most profitable business. To some 
extent they can take advantage of this 
more entrepreneurs! climate, because 
at flrst glance the difference between 

K«n a ? C i ,n ^ n,elhods ( and *eir 
(Mj* ” 105c of mai nstream 

re&5 d ^ a /i2 n u BPpearS to have been 

reduced. Third, because of skill shor- 
; tages qualifications in areas like com- 
premium nCC COmmand a considerable 

thfriLST* 8 case , hBS been made for 

« h agsreahre pursuit of the 
colleges”. But the best means 
d* pursuit are not obvious - Of 

te should 
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Axe falls on Herts and De La Salle 


institutions too can make a contribu- 
tion by providing potential students 
with balanced information about Brit- 
ish higher education and by not indulg- 
ing in semi-piratical behaviour on their 
own accounts. The efforts of the 
respectable private colleges to estab- 
lish a register of bona fide inslitutions 
should also be supported. 

But in the end the only effective Way 
to curb bogus degrees Is new legisla- 
tion. The present state of the law 
makes it almost impossible to contain 
the spread of, let alone stamp out, this 
academic fraud. Yet the difficulty of 
drafting such legislation has to be 
admitted. If It is too limited it may do 
Uttle to' discourage these dishonest 
traders; but if n is too sweeping it may 
euro respectable entrepreneurial con- 
S t \, d ' scoura 8 e 1 established practices 
like distance and experiential learning 
or even be used to discriminate against 
unorthodox Institutions. ^ 
The best approach is to try to curb 
bogus degrees within the well under- 

KhT'™ 6 ? ud ' No werapt 

should be made in any proposed 

def me which institutions 

Som TH ed - t0 01 ? aid what qualifica- 
tions. The issue here must be firmly 

seen as one of consumer protection 

^ n d n j ai T trad mg- not one of academic 

SfiMt V* purpose should be to 
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You’re looking brown. 

Oh. Thanks. 

Majorca? Ibiza? 

UEA actually. The Three-Cral* 
Campus package deal. Yon know. 
Brunei, Lampeter and East Angjli 
Five days in each. 

Oh yes, I've heard about then. 

Aren’t they the ones where 

Forget everything you’ve heard. 
Really? 

Improved dramatically. 

Yes? 

IMPROVED DRAMATICALLY, 
1 mean I can remember the tin 
when you were expected to d« 
down In one of those student room 
with a bed so narrow that yon hid 
to sleep on your side, nasty stahuh 
the sink, and posters of Foucault or 
Lncan or some other passt struc- 
turalist all over the place. AH 
changed. 

Really? 

Oh yes. Now they pnt you In a 
double bed In one of those retired 
lecturers' offices. Very (hree-dv 
indeed. Shelves of books all Brand 
you; telephone for Incoming dibit 
the afternoon; carpet on the floor; 
big window looking oul onto Ibe 
open space where they're wing to 
build the Science Parr, and 
lOStacka chairs all set oat In a 
semi-circle for late night enfertaba- 
Ing. And that’s only your bade 
room. 

You cun have better ones? 
Definitely. Two quid a night sup- 
plement gives you a reader*i oltWi 
and for a fiver you can be beao« 
department, Russian studies, dn* 
mu, politics, English, sotimh 
history. Take your pick. 

So you choose which part of IM 
university you slay in? 

Oh yes. Pick your faculty. Ang 
pick your faculty. And you re B« 
to know what’s best. Anthropokg 
has the liveliest disco. Economw 
fiddles the bar prices. Andphuj#* 
phy always has the room numbed 


by John O’Leary 
and Adriana Caudrey 

Tte National Advisory Body this week 
effectively recommended the closure 
M Hertfordshire and Dc La Salle 
cflUem. It is only the second time tn 
iEiNAB's four-year existence that 
closures have been proposed. 

Both colleges were already 
Mlened by the wholesale withdraw- 
ilof a majority of courses in previous 
planning evercises. Monday’s deci- 
le by the NAB committee, chaired 
by Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary 
for higher education, have to be rati- 
fied by Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
gate for Education and Science, but 
[to are unlikely to be overturned. 

Hertfordshire, which made repre- 


sentations to Mr Brooke before the 
committee met and had a last-minute 
appeal from its local authority turned 
down, will fight on and is likely to seek 
a meeting with Sir Keith. But De La 


Salle, which has been facing closure for 
two years, is now resigned to its fnte. 
The National Association of 


Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education will continue to campaign 


The decision to reactivate an earlier 
board recommendation that the re- 
maining advanced courses at De La 
Salle should be withdrawn represents a 
first rebuff for the Voluntary Sector 
Consultative Council, which had back- 
ed a merger with the Liverpool Insti- 
tute of Higher Education. 


for both to remain open. Mr Frank 
Griffiths, Natfhe's education secret- 
ary, issued a statement deploring the 
decisions. He said the union would 
press Sir Keith to consider Hertford- 
shire education authority’s plan for a 
merger of the college with Hatfield 
Polytechnic, and would campaign for 
some form of provision to be retained 
at De La Salle. 


Although the VSCC's support for 
the College of St Mark and St John, 
Plymouth led to the withdrawal of 
proposals to remove teacher training 
there, its advice on De La Salle was 
rejected. The committee did not be- 
lieve that the college, at Middleton in 
the north of Manchester, could sustain 
a merger with au institute more than 30 
miles away and it would not accent a 
fall-back proposal to keep the college 
open as a free-standing institution. 


Faint praise for polys from Tombs 


Ihe polytechnics received a boost from one of theiT most 
influential critics this week as their competition with the 
dveraities for funds from the Government’s £43 million 
■'witch” Initiative got under way. 

Sir Francis Tombs, chairman of the Engineering Council, 


to ihe needs of industry. The statutory framework of the 
nflvenities made changes inordinately difficult and expen- 
sive, he said. 

Calling for the creation of centres of excellence as the 
focui for engineering work in higher education, with 
ncdfic institutions earmarked for extra resources, he said 
■'the large number of institutions makes it difficult to 
saint ain laboratories and staff of adequate quality, because 
htattories are expensive nnd good staff nre anlc to get 
job) In industry". 

Hie Engineering Council provided perhaps the most 
Muential advice to the Department of Education and 
Science to exclude the polytechnics front the first phaso of 
Ibi "witch". And Sir Francis’s speech coincided with the 


oul of sequence. Nowfldayi 
for psychology. Very P 8 ™® 1 
psychology. First class food- 
Really? . ..j 

First class . Last Thursday « 
octopus straight from we 
perimental tank, and then jn 
day a choice of Pigeon Pvt « 
Skinner or Duckling Lorent. 
Sounds delicious. 

Well, all In all, we were i sofflL" 
leave. Got quite senthnenlairajj 
Especially on that last 
when the v-c and all the domp g 
their gowns and mortarboard _ 
little ballet tutus and did a kiwjjj 
for us on the stage to to*®? 
examlnation hall. You dldn'l 
whether to laugh or cry? r 
thing was I ran Into the chap w - 
office we were sleeping 
comes back regularly fro® JJJ; 
ment to help out with the caWW 1 
Elderly? Rtto fi 

Twenty-six. Twenty-seven. 
stoop, though. j. 

What on earth did you say 
Well, I did the obvious rtjK g 
1dm how comfortable we “ "Kji 
his old room. And bought a 
matches. 




Nitional Advisory Body’s completion of n list ol 
fa allocations under the second phase of the 


A course in 
intercourse at 
theOtherOU 

by Maggie Richards 
h this summer or bogus degrees and 
Atiantic challenges the Ojpen Uni- 


. . . , stance to attract stu- 

t tals that even Sir Keith Joseph 
l (fad over-zealous, 
cording to Its latest brochure, 
■™ue from news-stands through- 
W Washington, classes will Indude 
"«snbjecte as Dare To Go Bare - 
Are You Serious About 
tSL, Tan} and How Marry 


list of candidates 
f the scheme. 


The NAB committee accepted the advice of its board in 
nominating Central London, Kingston, Middlesex, Ply- 
mouth ana South Bank polytechnics as the front-runners 
for allocations. It put forward Coventry. Hatfield and 
Huddersfield polytechnics as reserves and added Trent, 
North Staffordshire, Sheffield and Leeds polytechnics as 
specialists in advanced manufacturing technology. 

The nominations will go to a committee representing a 
number of Government departments and industrialists, 
which will judge the public sector cases against those put 
forward by the University Grants Committee. It is . 
understood that a bid has also been lodged by the Cranfield 
Institute of Technology for undergraduate places at the 
proposed new information technology institute there. 

Nominations will not be made by the UGC until Octbber, 
since the subject docs not appear on the agenda for next 
month’s residential conference of the committee. One bid 
which will not feature is Salford University's ambitious 
project for locating a new information technology institute 
m a tower block formerly used as a hall of residence. Salford 
lias been warned that the £19 million project Is beyond the 
means of the current initiative and lias scaled down its 
application to ono for ISO places at a cost of £1.5 million. 


5 teineM. The fcrJfS? *ci, “t 


Jhtioubtedly the most oversub- 
.course, however, will be Sex. 
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opportunity to “learn what men 
re aby want In bed; 
and turn-offs; driving your 
{JJjwr wild; mistakes not to make in 

^students who reel they require 
n*hiM Mln8 befor * attempting 
WisM?^ vanc * d M “rMi Ihe OU In 
also offers a PICKUP 
gPgjme: How to Pick Up Men 
to Pick Up Women - 
of course, as a coeducational 

q/^blzarre offerings were unear- 
toftnnfl? from Its more 

British namesake, Pro- 

of fekto du ■PP ear to be 

*** !« more orthodox 
. as computing and 

and the enmnariv 



tivate an earlier Possible mergers with the Bolton Insti- 
in that the re- tute of Higher Education and Salford 
uses at Dc La College of Technology had already 
iwn represents a been ruled out, 

oluntary Sector In Hertfordshire's case, the commit- 
which had back- tee accepted the advice of its board 
Liverpool Insti- that the transfer of teacher training 
tion. courses to Hatfield Polytechnic could 

C’s support for not be accepted because Hatfield has 
rk and St John, no existing training courses. The with- 
withdrawnl of drawal of teacher training from North 
teacher training Riding, Humberside and St Mark and 
)e La Salle was St John colleges and from Portsmouth 
tee did not be- and Wolverhampton polytechnics whs 
at Middleton in discussed, but all were given renewed 
er, could sustain allocations for a four-year period, 
ute more than 30 Both the condemned colleges 
old not accept a reacted with intense disappointment, 
keep the college A deputation from Hertfordshire - 
ling institution, including Conservative MPs Mr Cecil | 
Parkinson and Mr Richard Page, as 
well as county council officers and 
*1 rhC members, and senior college staff - is 

ll now to approach Sir Keith Joseph. 

Dr Derek Haslam, the college prin- 
ce of its board in cipal said: "Our main concern is still to 
Middlesex, Ply- prove our case, which we feel is a 
he front-runners sound one, and we cannot understand 
■y Hatfield and why the NAB has rejected it”, 
id added Trent, Brother Wilfred Costello, principal 
s polytechnics as of De La Salle, sud: “After our long 
chnology. battle, for this to happen is a big 

:e representing a disappointment. We have worked 
nd industrialists, hard to try to obtain a merger proposal 
against those put which would satisfy the NAB, but we 
ommittee. It is . were unsuccessful, 
i by the Cranfield He said that the college would have 
ate places at the to run down over three yean. Two 
istitute there. hundred jobs will be lost. 

JC until Octbber, The committee considered follow- 

i agenda for next ing the University Grants Committee’s 
nmittec. One bid example in making an allocation for 
usity’s ambitions 1986/7 only, but decided to cover the 
chnology institute full four years both in order to aid 
residence. Salford stability in the colleges and to bring 
ject Is beyond the teacher training planning into li ne with 
i scaled down its the rest of the public sector for a full 
it of £1.5 million, national planning exerdsc in 1990. 


First PCAS applicant 
maps out his course 

The first application opened at (he new Polytechnics 
Central Admissions System was that of 17-year-old 
Richard Jones from Bristol. 



D. H. Lawrence: 
the son who 
rode away, 13 


Social work 
department 
threatened 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Glasgow University’s department of 
social administration and social work Is 
set to become the first victim of an 
academic swap shop between Scottish 
universities. 

Glasgow’s principal. Sir Alwyn Wil- 
liams, has written to Sir Kenneth 
Alexander, principal of Stirling Uni- 
versity, proposing that Stirling might 
take over Glasgow's social work 
courses. 

Sir Kenneth said he would be meet- 
ing Sir Alwyn to discuss the issue. “If 


l J JjLT’ 1 *1 iT*J ; 
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this week. PCAS chief executive Tony Higgins (seated) 
and admissions manager Mike Scott expect snore than 
1 50.000 auDUcations by the December 15 deadline far 


Richard wants to do a building surveying degree at 
Leicester, Liverpool, South Bank or Thames 
polytechnics. 
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Offlce after objections from toe unj m sdieme lhc universities 

versifies themselves ™dtoe Depart metf M of the officials 

ment of Educatiop and Science. inclusions, they, together with the 

The report, DES and the UGC complained that 

all-party Public Accounts Oogimtttee. ^ ^understand- 

ftilfte published next of“e way in which the scheme 

expected still to beentiedtefto®®^ Ken intenWto operate. . 
of the restructuring exera« i on toe ns £ that the draft had 

balance of level 

! Rur * number of critical ^ parages ^rT ft ntient?%ri|hout , taking Into 


justification for apparent over-gener- 
osity. It had also criticised the DBS for 
taking no interest in the scheme or its 
effects, without recognizing the intro- 
duction of the "new blood’ T scheme of 
lectureships, and had questioned the 
low age limit for early retirement 
Hnder the scheme. 

The final report is expected to 
criticize the sdieme for the effect it has 
. had on the . age . structure of many 
Univetsily departments but will ack- 
• nowledge the constraints under which’ 


section, we would certainly want to 
talk, particularly to Strathclyde Re- 
gion and any other clients who we then 
•might be able to serve. If this offered 
the possibility of finding secure em- 
ployment for staff from Glasgow, we 
would wont to look at that very 
positively.” 

' This summer Stirling appointed Pro- 
fessor Juliet Cheetoam as director of 
its new research centre in social work, 
set up with a £800.000 grant from the 
Scottish Office and the Economic and 
Social Research Council. 

But Glasgow's department has lost - 
half of the 16 staff it had in 1980, not 
only its reader and senior lecturers, but 
also its head of department, Professor 
Fred Martin, who died suddenly. 

The university, which currently has 
a freeze on posts, has made no move to 
replace the chair despite being urged 
to do so by both the social science 
faculty and the Central Council for the 
Education and Training In Social 
Work, which validates Glasgow's two 
year postgraduate course. 

Both CCETSW and Strathclyde re- 
gional coundl are known to be dis- 
turbed by the prospect of losing the 
only university social work course in 
Scotland's largest and most deprived 
conurbation. 

Mr Christopher Jay, Strathclyde's 
senior depute director of social work, 
said the region was greatly concerned 
that the cdurse might move to Stirling. 
“Glasgow University bas a good re- 
cord of involvement in community 
affairs and soda] commitment, and we 
would be sorry if such a prestigious 
body of learning gave up one of Its 
principal antennae into toe com- 
munity." 

A Glasgow University official said 
there had been very preliminary dis- 
cussions about the department. 

The department has issued a unani- 
mous statement saying that while the 
proposals understood to be under 
discussion are not clear, the implica- 
tion Is that Glasgow might withdraw its 
commitment to training social work- 
ers. "U this were to be confinced, the, 1 - 
staff of the department would vigor- 
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Mtes tto me ed: 


PCAS omits 'mixed economy' 


We seem to have an Inexhaustible 
appetite for celebrating anniversar- 
ies these days and it does not seem to 
matter whether we are celebrating a 
birth nr death or how many years It Is 
since one or the other as long as It 
makes a round number, This year we 
have anniversaries for William Mor- 
ris and Brunei and Andrew Carnegie 
among others, so they must have 
something In common. 

Not so the one I want to celebrate 
for a few lines. This year saw the 
150th anniversary of William Cob- 
belt’s death, which does not seem to 
me a significant span of years. So to 
find out If he Is significant today, I 
have been reading again his Advice to 
Young Men and (incidentally) to 
Young Women and finding If as fTcsh 
as It was when I first encountered ft. 

For iny father had thought that 
Cobbett, along with William Morris, 
Piers Plowman, Eric Gill and G. K, 
Chesterton, was Hie kind of material 
on which his large family ought to be 
brought up; so during the war, when 
In thedeptlis of the country wciiadno 
electric light or radio or newspapers 
(he did not want to hear the news) he 
read Cobbett to us In the evening by 
the flickering light of a candle. 

The Rural Rides (1821/26) were 
easily the most enjoyable, with their 
rollicking denunciation of the dons at 
Oxford and hatred of the Great Wen 
of London. The Cottage Economy of 
1821 more or less described the way 
we were trying to live ourselves and 
was therefore less attractive. But 
even with my father’s bad reading at 
ludicrous speed, we never doubted 
the rigour and conviction of a for- 
midable writer: and recognized (to 
adapt a much later remark of T. S. 
Eliot’s) that you can only write good 
prose if yon nave strong convictions. 

The passages we most eitfoyed 
were those my father read out from 
Cobbett’s History of the Protestant 
Reformation, especially his denuncia- 
tion of Creamer, which 1 know by 
heart and repeated to anyone who 
wondered why he depicted Cramner 
so unattractively in a stained glass 
window. Cobbett himself said the 
book was “unquestionably the book 
of greatest circulation In the whole 
wond, the Bible excepted". He ex- 
aggerated Its popularity; but it was 
difficult to get some of Its more 
colour rul passages out or my mind 
when I was writing history answers 
at school. 

The remark about Its fame came 
from the Introduction to [he Advice to 
Young Men as proof of the value of 
self-education. The advice Is thus 
essentially to young men who will not 
bo getting a higher education and Its 
prejudices are those of . a self-edu- 
cated journalist and probably the 
very opposite of what we take for 

S anted in our privileged world. To 
Jbbett “a great misfortune of the 
present day is that everyone Isj in Ids 
own estimate, raised above his own 
state of life; entitled ... to Hvc 
without work 1 ’. If is in any case 
“horrible to behold” people who 
ought to he at work sitting at three 
meals a day, an hour at a time. 

But there b much good common 
sense. “Happiness or misery,” he 
shys, *Hs hi the mind”. And talent 
should he held In honour "when it 
, steps forward to protect defenceless 
Innocence against' the attacks of 
powerful guilt”* 1 doubt If many of 
today's young men could read Cob- 
betl’s Advice for its revelance. But 
they might read it for sheer enjoy- 
ment. If so; they would not be atone; 
'he was after all, in his time the most 
widely read journalist on either side 
'of the Atlantic. 


I I Sir, -A great many of your readers will 
J Ik aware that tnc new system of 
I P°Jy ,cc hnic Central Admissions 
I (PCAS) will be implemented in the 
4 forthcoming academic year. As an ‘ex' 
polytechnic admissions tutor tor a 
, popular biological sciences degree, I 
can only applaud the innovation, and 
, indeed would congratulate those con- 
cerned upon the quality of the booklet 
produced recently. However, like all 
systems designed to facilitate educa- 
lional matters, due to the complexity 
of further and higher education in the 
United Kingdom, someone has been 
left out. In this case it is "mixed 
economy*’ colleges like ourselves, who 
mu high level courses alongside a 
variety of 16 to IQ provisions. 

Right side 

Sir, - Not having attended the British 
Association's symposium on the “New 
(tight” I can only assume that the 
“day-long, highly critical discussion” 
was indeed ns one-sided as your report 
made it appear f THES . August 30). 

The meeting of like-minded souls is 
a pleasant pastime, but one would 
have that a meeting held under the 
auspices of the BA could have found 
time in the course of the day to have 
1 heard from one of the many scholars 
who have written for the Salisbury 
Review and who could have converted 
what seems to have been a “show t rial" 
into a serious debate. 

Asa sociologist and a regular contri- 
butor to the Salisbury Review, as well 
as The THES, I found the report of 
Professor Moore's remarks particular- 
ly galling. Neither I, nor any of the 
other social scientists who have written 
for the Review, believes himself 
“absolved from the norma E conven- 
tions of scholarship". 

Still less can we be accused of 
rejecting "the scholarship of the 19th 
nnd 20th centuries as applied to the 
understanding of society^. Much of 
wliat has been written in the Review (a 
particular target of the symposiasts' 
hostility) draws on that great resource 
of social and political thinking in 
arguing for positions that neither Max 
Weber nor Emile Durkheim would 
have found strange or eccentric. 

Professor Moore is reported as 
aUeging that though "the British New 
Right does include sociologists . . . 
those of distinction have not published 
a serious sociological work since their 
conversion”. Professor Moore is of 
course entitled to his view of particular 
scholars’ work. It is however a shame 
that none of those defined as lacking 
either distinction or seriousness of 
purpose was able to reply to accusa- 
tions which, by virtue of the prestige of 
the conference In which they were 


Admittedly the situation at North 
East Surrey Collcac of Technology is 
unusual, with n biological sciences 
department running a part-time de- 
gree, a degree equivalent GIBiol, and 
several HNC courses, together with a 
full-time HND, being housed in a 
college with a great variety of ad- 
vanced as well as 16 to 19 group 
courses in other departments. The 
result of this, however, is that this 
department, which has recently 
achieved more merits and distinctions 
pro rata at HND than practically any 
other department in the UK, is omit- 
ted from the PCAS document, despite 
the Fact that we have a “direct transfer" 
arrangement with the degree course at 
Thames Polytechnic. Furthermore, 


although we run three degree or 
degree equivalent courses, we arc even 
omitted from the appendices in PCAS 
because our BSc biological sciences is a 
day-release course and not full-time. 

l am sure that we arc not alone in 
this situation, which must have a 
detrimental effect on our recruitment 
for 1986, And although we can take 
certain steps to advertise our success- 
ful course conventionally, it does high- 
light the fact that the difficulties faced 
by colleges outside the polytechnic 
sector are being exacerbated by the 
PCAS system. 

Yours sincerely 
Dr P. MILTON, 

North East Surrey, 

College of Technology. 




made, will gain in credibility some- 
thing of what they lack In substance. 
Yours faithfully, 

DAVID J. LEVY. 

Middlese x Polytechnic: 

Letters tor publication Bhould arrive by 
Tuesday morning. They should be as 
short- ns possible and written on one 
side of the paper. The editor reserves 
the right to cut or amend them If 
necessary. 

Degree mills 


Uphill struggle in the Welsh valleys 

Welsh Wales 

Sir. - I trust that Professor Gordon 
Roderick was mlsreported in refer- 
ring to Wales as “a foreign country” 

In your article on the extramural 
department of University College, 
Swansea (THES, August 16). Diffe- 
rent - yes: foreign - no. Or Is It that 
parts of the UK other than England 
must be foreign to it when (hey have a 
culture and Language of their own 
even though they are indigenous and 

Unesco cuts 

Sir, - I would like to support the 
congratulations to your publication 
from Professor Malcolm Skilbcck on 
your coverage of the problems facing 
Unesco (THES Letters, August 16). 
The report in the same issue by David 
Dickson (“Unesco in cuts dilemma”) is 
an example of the excellent service you 
have provided in this respect for 
readers. 

The proposal to CUt thft mrmnu 


The proposal to cut the money 
Unesco invests by way of subventions 
to international non-governmental 
organizations on its roster is neverthe- 


conccmed with this serious problem, 
which continues to damage the inter- 
national reputation of British higher 


education, expect the recently formed 
British Accreditation Council to be 
part of the solution. 

E, too, would like this to be the case, 
but wonder iithis can be so in that the 
council lias recently accredited a pri- 
vate college offering tuition for the 
“degrees” of a very suspect US “uni- 
versity". Another American style 
"university" is a candidate for accre- 
ditation. 

The. council maintains that It-' is 


concerned to accredit academic orbs- . 
ramipes and facilities, etc and not the questton^bfcT 
"degrees” awarded by these types of sdtutions ia the uf A nnH k 8 

institution. Indeed, the rouncjUnsisis facilitated by ftaBrit ** 


nun ui !««cu investment to Unesco’s 
resources as a whole - not much more 
than 1 per cent of its regular budget 
and appreciably less of the organiza- 
tion s total income. Moreover, such 

This approach is inadequate and 
leaves the door open to sharp practice. 
Students from many different coun- 
tries enroi at these types of colleges 
and they very actively recruit students 
abroad. Potential students need to 
know about the value of these “dc- 
gjjy* fo® .USA and in their home 

ti«l an L fl H T0 J ,rtw ? ly w^Hless in the 
USA and elsewhere. Organizations 
awarding them are regardeawlth nreat 

Col AssSSorf 
College Registrars and Admissions 
Offioers, the National Association for 
Foreign Student Affairs, and bone fide 
universities and colleges. 

however, possible to de- 
pendent a rigorous system of accrcdlta- 

th? l°/sr^ n % institutions In 
-RrhM. m ' ® . g0 °? reputation of 

5ES t , B her education is being tar- . 

the most 


historically antecedent? 

It Is indeed an uphill task for adult 
education in the valleys and deeply 
pessimistic if the holder of the first 
chair In continuing education 'In 
Wales can refer to it as "foreign”. Do 
we now regard Welsh therefore as a 
foreign language? 

Yr ciddoch yn gywir (Yours truly) 
J. EDWARDS, 

Ffynnon Gedwyn, 

Trefcgiwys, 

Caersws, Powys. 

investment is often far more cost 
effective than .other forms of expendi- 
ture. 

This is especially true of the subven- 
tions to a small group of NGOs in the 
l °P Category A which operate on a 
dose full-time day to day professional 
basis with the secretariat of Unesco. 
These bodies, created since the war, 
represent in effect extensions of the 
secretariat at a cost many times less 
than if Unesco were Itself to undertake 
the essential functions they perform. 
For these and other reasons dimi- 
nishing such high yield investment is 
clearly against the true interests of 
member states, developing or de- 
veloped. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN M ADDISON, 

Past president, 

International Film and Television 
Council. 

the problems of degree mills and the 
international reputation of British 
higher education have so far afforded 

I would also suggest that British 
Universities and the CNAA have a 
strong say when the council becomes 

n consideri ng accrediting 
institutions awarrlino 


'of the Atlantic. institution. Indeed,- the council Insists fadlitatedbvtheflSuiTA ™ j. 

Chat the institutions it accredits give a CounriLThls 

Pfltrirlr Miittswana truthful account in their literature of quickly closed before rtf* be 

; if ••* 

•’■‘‘"I IV M*/| ’ rV^iAUrlvi-jcc-!' ■■ f i ./Vi'SI H *} rsc ^ ,t • ' 


®^ tnes . “neerned being consulted 

that income by carelessly accrediting 
ML?* questionable “degree 8 " 
^Utatinguishtutions. ft Would quicl- 
‘ y 80 the way of so many of t& US 

JOHN BELCHER 

■■ - 




Creative 

dialogue 


Nicholson’s^mhw 11 !^ 1 ^^ *£■■ 
(TWES, August 23) apSjA; 

hC a !i? ! he P^ n University 
constitute the panacea for in 
and architectural education A 
rest of us, the "so-called^ iJteSw 
elite comprising the faculties’® 
•far inferior to those they teach'®-* 

aswellMckitin.TheevidSSflB 

to establish such incompeteiS Su 
derives from de-briefing two'lS 
students and total disdain for 
accessible facts, well deseiwsfc 
prominence accorded to It in 
columns given August is the hej£ 
the silly season. 

Nicholson has long maintained ft* 
humankind is born with creatm t 
stincts which are frustrated b * it 
pressures of a materialist society a 
its agents in education. Thissoranti 
simplistic anarchic ideology hub#- 
well served by his TAD 292 counts 
the OU which has the adminf< 
intention to unlock individual 
ity. Its method relies upon learahubi 
doing arising from aroused btoj 
rather than intellectual questions 

While open access to the counts 
consistent with his theory, the subse- 
quent preoccupation with assessmm 


criteria is not. Forthoseofusinrolmi 
with prescriptive programmes, sdms- 
siqn requirements and bbcssmu 
criteria arc consistent with our nut* 
d'etre but classification of perfbnnarat 
is, surely, inconsistent with de-school 
inn society. Furthermore he as anetitt 
(chair, art and environment, Opeo 
University) establishes his own elite, 
the “unusually talented" (criteria 
please) and then proscribes all other 
elites- the faculties, validating author- 
ities and external examiners. Ht&- 
not have it both ways. 

Nicholson is an innovative eduoiM 
in the mould of Johannes Idea. Bui 
creative thinking is not his eidume 
preserve. Nor will his cause be served 
by denigrating all art, design and 
architectural education. 1 suggest first 
that lie exposes how his students 
achievements “shape better futures’ 
for public scrutiny, ns we all da 
nmuiully. He should then study lix 
work of students in the courses nesa 
readily chastises. Before plucking om 
motes his beam must first be cast op 
Then, with a clearer view, creatirt 
dialogue can ensue. 

Yours sincerely, 

ALLEN CUNNINGHAM, 

Head of architecture. 

Polytechnic of Central London. 

St David's 

Sir, - Your front page article intho 
issue of August 3(5 (‘Better degnff 
boom as hard work pays olr) o*> 
caused us a great deal or concera- 

I am afraid that, once agajft 
THES has got it wrong and nus«P£ 
sen ted our position. In fact, io 6 P? 
ortion of first and upper seowo 
awarded at St David’s university 
lege, Lampeter, has also been steaflu? 

In*1984 they represented 35.6^ 
cent of the total degrees awarow*® 
in 1985 the figure went up 44.7 p 
cent. This, you will surely ® 


remarkably good increase. i Wty>Jr 
did you say that we were indw 
the “handful of universities th» 
corded a decline.” .x 

Yours sincerely, 

PROFESSOR B. R. MORRIS, . 
Principal, 

Si David’s University College, - 
Lampeter. 

Graduate art 

Sir, - A picture is worth a tho®®J 
words, and your photograph otao, 
graduate’s work, “Medium 
(THES, August 30) illustrate* i jjg 

so far nverlnnkeri in VOUf COD“?" 


iKUep^esTimdeJwhidiU 
apparently exist within as 
without the province of sttte-®^ 
ditation. 

Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT GEARY, 

70 Felton Lea, ’ . 

[Sldopp., Koqtp- : 'i .jjTiit* r:U: V 
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Rise in 

unfilled 

places 

by Staff Reporters 

i.c, minute applicants to universities 

SfeKSKSKSSS 

Admissions has reported a higher 
S of unfilled places on manv 
S than it did in September 198£ 
2n now the universities have made 
thtir initial selection of candidates 
trough confirming their conditional 

° Adding to UCCA 176,000 candi- 
dates have applied through them fora 
university place - an increase of 3 000 
on last year. This is partly explained by 
die fact that Glasgow and Strathclyde 
ontversities are for the brat tune full 
oarticipants in the UCCA scheme. 
There nas also been an increase in the 
number of applications from overseas 

^UCCA predicts that despite the 
neater number of unfilled places, the 

“ ■ _ r ll.nMli, nnitlirinn tbrnnnb 


TUC backs campus campaign on cuts 


The TUC this week gave its unqual- 
ified backing to an unprecedented 
joint campus unions campaign to re- 
verse the Government's higher educa- 
tion policies and combBt future cuts 
outlined in the Green Paper. 


outlined in the Green Paper. 

It called on the general council to 
coordinate an overall campaign to 
defend education and placed action 
planned for the autumn by the campus 
unions high on the agenda. 

Delegates ovcrwnelminalv sup- 


jcccpted for universities got in through 
clearing. 

linguists still stand a good chance of 
getting on to a university course. 
Classics and Russian departments arc 

C larly short of good candidates. 

are more vacancies than tfierc 
rae last year for geography and 
enraomics, but the entrance require- 
ment for these subjects tends to be 
three & at A level. 

Science candidates “with good to 
middling grades” stand an improved 
dance of getting on toacourse. Those 
with good grades who have already 
ippHed unsuccessfully for medicine or 
medical sciences should have no diffi- 
culty finding places on biological scien- 
ces courses. 

Candidates with lower grades arc 
wimed that they arc unlikely to find 
plates on technology courses. Com- I 
petition is said to be keen in civil and 
tfronaulicBl engineering, but arnili- 
c&ats with good grades should find 
dues in other cngi necri ng disciplines . 
lime is also a shortage of qualified 
q^licants for metallurgy and material 
Knees. 

There are still n few places on 
HngU&h courses, and on combined 
courses including English. History 
candidates must offer at least a grade 
C, and good supporting subjects. 
There are no vacancies left in veterin- 
ary science, nor in drama and fine art. 

Law and business studies are heavily 
over-subscribed in the public sector, 
wd some polytechnics are asking for 
eight to 10 A level points for their few 
remaining places. Other subjects 
greatly in demand, according to the 
Middlesex Polytechnic/Observer stu- 
dent service are biological sciences, 
®edia studies and psychology. But 
{here are places for candidates with 
wwer grades on combined studies 
courses. 


benefit approach as “fundamentally 
philistine and anti-education”. 

The policy adopted by the TUC 
called for nn expansion of all aspects of 
higher education so that a place would 
be available for all those able to benefit 
from it. 

Mr Clive Jenkins, general secretary 
of ASTMS, attacked the Green Paper 
as a “block" which would deprive 
working class children of the opportu- 
nities they should have. “Sir Keith 
Joseph has an ambition - to be the first 
minister in any government in the 
world to shut down a university since 
Idi Amin,” he said. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary 
of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, said the number of stu- 
dents in higher education was now a 
disgrace to the developed world. Even 
Mr Enoch Powell had described the 
Government's view that the humani- 
ties had to show an economic return as 
barbarism. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the Association of University 
Teachers, told delegates that the June 
Green Paper had heralded the end of 
any kind of consensus politics in higher 


David Jobbins reports from 
the Trades Union 
Congress in Blackpool 

education. “The damage to all our 
youngsters will be real and lasting," 
she said. 

Although concern had been express- 
ed that Britain's competitors were 
producing more scientists, engineers 
and technologists, the Government's 
response was to plan for a reduction 
rather than an increase in student 
numbers. 

“We have to persuade the Govern- 
ment to put more resources into higher 
education. Ail of us in higher educa- 
tion are determined to mount resist- 
ance to the onslaught from the govern- 
ment". 

Ms Rita Donaghy, chair of N algo’s 
national universities committee, told 
delegates that the Green Paper re- , 
spresented a “cynical and superficial” 
attempt to justify Government cuts in 
public expenditure and privatization 


from the Society of Telecom Execu- 
tives and NACODS, the colliery over- 
seers' union. The only dissent came 
over part of the composite dealing with 
youth training. 

The higher education campaign is 
designed to highlight the damage to 
educational opportunities for young 
people and to Britain’s research capac- 
ity. it is supported by teaching and non 
teaching unions on both sides of the 
binary Tine. Pressure is to be main- 
tained on the political parties through- 
out the coming conference season to 
gain their support. 



Best of rivals: Diana Warwick and Peter Dawson In Blackpool 


Union relations cool as voting understanding breaks down 

Relations between the two main lecturers* unions the entire left wing slnte for the general council, on to the discomfiture of the i Natfhe 

.. re i uiA.r «Lin . 0 niiir mitk tlio .^uink u«i mm nanaual onrtMtoru Mr Pflfpp riau/flAn wn« Airpjinv cJnudCu bv !□£ DOYCOit OI IH6 1 UL 



Patten joins DES 
as minister 

Jkjjrjtopher Patten has been 
minister of state at the 
TTjrtment of Education and Sclen- 
‘tkwMJtion to Mrs Thatcb- 

uffle. 1 

JSJ MP for Bath and 

**UUster of 


Relations between the two main lecturers* unions 
suffered an embarrassing blow this week with the 
breakdown of an understanding on reciprocal 
support in the TUC general council elections. 

In Blackpool leaders of the Association or 
University Teachers were himlng at the last minute 
withdrawal of support for their general secretary, 
Ms Diana Warwick, from the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher Education. 

The AUT believed it hud secured a firm pledge 
from Nfiflhc but was told only hours before voting 
took place that the votes could not be delivered. 
Instead the Natfhe delegation decided to support 

Leeds to Eng 

the rescue grai 

Leeds University has stepped in to by Huw 
save the 30-ycar-old British Education 
Index, which covers more than 250 TheEngm 
British journals, under threat because to press 
of recent cuts in the British Library 

bU T^e t ‘ annual budget of around 
£35 ,000 a year will be met by external chairman , 

donations and loons from the universi- * 

ty, though the aim is to put the index, engmeertr 
vital to all education researchers, onto He pol 
a viable footing. of course! 

Leeds has appointed a new editor, greeting ! 
Ms Alison McNab, on a two-year ence 0 f in i 
contract to index some 3,000 articles a rescan 
year. The system of precis will be t h e develc 
stopped, but the index will be available encCi 
on-line, and it is hoped to add the 
British Education Thesis Index to the solutions 

same system. ... . sources fi 

Mr Vivian Johnston, librarian ■» wen 

Leeds, said the university had a num- q[ f(J 
ber of advantages, including a large ri nee ring, 

education department, sialic m0( j ern 

academics, good computer hardware. djes 

established technical expertise and _ . . 

proxlmily .0 the library's par.od.cds touh 

division at Boston Spa. EmS o 

The index, now containing more have of p 
‘in (Yin articles, was started in ofbusines 
1954 by the Librarians of Institutes and no reduct 
Schools of Education. Since I972rt ha* oT«nR 
been Dublisbcd by the BL, but me nece»«y 
library* is no longer able to guarantee taaesaty 
publication. 


the entire left wing slate for the general council, on 
which Its own general secretary, Mr Peter Dawson 
appeared. 

AUT delegates considered whether to retaliate 
by withdrawing their votes from Mr Dawson but 
decided to leave their intentions unchanged. Neither 
candidate was elected and Ms Warwick’s placing 
was not affected. She came 21st out or 24 contes- 
tants for II places, while Mr Dawson came 14th. 

Both were said afterwards to be reasonably 
satisfied wllh the outcome, but the development 
soured relations between the two unions and added 


to the discomfiture of the Natfhe delegation which 
was already clouded by the boycott of the TUC by 
its own headquarters officials who are in dispute 
with the union over a refusal to Include them In 
the TUC delegation. • 

An executive recommendation which would 
hHve given them some places In the delegation was 
overturned by the union's national council in June. 
But Nat (he’s executive last week voted 18 to 7 to 
re-table proposals to Include officials In the 1986 
delegation, although this concession, which led to 
the relaxation of sanctions by the staff Involved, 
has still to be ratified by the unton council. * 


Engineers want earmarked 
grants and more training 


by Huw Richards 

The Engineering Council will continue 
to press for earmarked grants for 

' ■ _ tko onaorAnt 


chairman. Sir Francis Tombs, said tiiis 
week at the opening of the first 
engineering assembly. 

He pointed to the accreditation 
of courses leading to chartered en- 
gineering status and the growing influ- 
ence of industry in funding and assist- 
ing research as forces tending towards 
the development of centres of excell- 
ence. 

Assembly delegates discussed re- 
solutions calling for increased re- 
sources for education and training. 
Calls were made for the introduction 
of four-year degree courses in en- 
gineering, to allow for extra training in 
modem technology and business stu- 
dies. 

South Wales delegate Mr Roy Ste- 
waitsoit said: “The only criticism we 
have of graduate engineers is the lack 
of business training, hut there must be 
no reduction in the academic content 
of courses so an extra year would be 
necessary". Fellow delegate Mr David 
Janes supported him saying: While I 
depute the claim that there is a 


shortnge of engineers, we must In- 
crease the quality and a fourth year is 
essential to provide engineers or the 
quality we require”. 

But these views were opposed by Mr 
Stewart Mustow, West Midlands coun- 
ty surveyor, who said: "It’a an attractive 
notion to allow people to learn more 
about technology ana business. But we 
want people who aren’t just better 
educated id technology, but have prac- 
tical experience.” 

He went on to point to the public 
sector’s superior record in training, 
telling manufacturers “engineers are a 
major resource and if you can’t afford 
to organize them properly you don’t 
deserve to exist. Manufacturers must 
learn to train properly. If they want 
wealth they must put their money 
where their mouth fa”. 

He was supported by Northern Ire- 
land delegate William Cousins who 
quoted Mr Tom King, the former 
Secretary of State for Employment, as 
saying that British manufacturers 
spend less than 1 per cent of their 
income on training while their 
Japanese counterparts spend 5 per 
cent. Mr Cousin's appealed for this 
figure to be increased to at least 2 per 
cent. Mr Cousins appealed for this 
is essential If engineering is to survive 
in Britain," he said. 
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Number of vets ‘will outstrip demand 

^ ’ *** ^ _ .1. Ilu Dmnl fnltflBK nf Inno-fwm fnrrcast I 


Veterinary scbcwls havj^n advised torSe" review to 1 

years to order to balance juppjy and P J^fguiating Puttire supply and available i for the 1 

demand in the profession to 1995. th c team has been careftil to as the basis for 

The key recommendation « Sute the effect of all possible changes in the 191 
MwpoSlr Review of the VeMwy jacking, elation . . . As far as reqym 

Profession m the United ■ ^^imlgratlon ' add & deeftofc la 

published this week by toe Mitostfy veterinary surgeons’ leisure-time. 

Agriculture, Fisheries “ d J™^ ina Nonetheless, t hey readily accede the 


long-term forecast and recommend a 
further review to 1990. 

The report is divided into two five- 
year analyses, with much of the data 
available for the 1985/90 review: used 
as the basis for an assessment of 
changes in the 1985/90. period. 

As far as requirement Is concerned, 
the' report* estimates' *413 full-time 
veterinarians will be needed in thc 
private practice sector up to 1990and a 


Devon VAT 
attempt 
is thwarted 


Attempts to impose value added lax on 
adult education classes in Devon have 
been thwarted. 

Concern about the issue was ex- 
pressed after Devon County Council 
asked adult education centres to cost 
and itemize courses with a view to the 
introduction of VAT on sport and 
recreational classes shown to be mak- 
ing a profit. The scheme was to have 
been implemented this month. 

• Now after an examination of the cost 
of courses and acceptance of the 
overhead costs of teaching and admi- 
nistration, VAT inspectors have 
agreed that the adult education service 
is a non-business activity. 

Both the Educational Centres Asso- 
ciation and the National Institute for 
Adult Continuing Education had ex- 
. pressed concern to Mr Joslyn Owen, 
Devon’s chief education officer, that 
the county was one of the few author- 
ities which had been prepared to levy 
VAT without resisting its implementa- 
tion. 

Fean had been expressed that De- 
von was attempting to privatize its 
adult education service by making it 
profitable. But the incoming chairman 
of the education committee Mrs Mar- 
garet Rogers, who took over to a 
Liberal- Labour pact following the 
heavy Conservative defeat at the polls, 
pledged a re-examination of the situa- 
tion and declared that business princi- 
ples should not be applied to adult 
education. 

Welcoming the decision on VAT, 
Mr Dominic Deiahimt of theECA said 
problems were being caused by diffe- 
rent interpretations of the nifes by 
. VAT inspectors at local levels. . 

' ‘Earlier attempts to introduce VAT 
for adult education classes in Kent and 
Essex were dropped after the plans 
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! MONDAY 

A lecture boycott has hcen called hy 
(he Black Students' Society (I1SS) for 
u peaceful protest today and tomor- 
row against the state of emergency. 
Today the students have called for a 
meeting on the lawns outside the 
university library. Tltey have called 
for a stay-away lomonow. Advise 
the SRC president and OSS chairper- 
son, as usual, that an open air 
meeting is illegal, but do not forbid 
it. Various student leaders address 
the meeting throughout the morning. 
Crowd grows to about 1 .000 students 
and is orderly. At 1 JO pm ubout 3110 
st mien ts atari a march and move, 
chanting, to the campus entrance. 
Met hy about 30 uniformed police. 
Students sit down in middle of road, 
senior police officer orders students 
o disperse within four minutes, 
itiidcnts chant “Peace I" After four 
ninuics, police charge the crowd 
ising batons. Students run back into 
nrnpus where they are chased by 
olice who are striking out indisen- 
linatcly. Eight students are 
rrcsted. 

Visit campus health service where 
rout 40 students are being treated, 
m appalled by the police attack on 
peaceful demonstration and by the 
furies, Ask campus medical offic- 
s to make detailed notes and to 
<c clinical photographs of the in- 
ries; anil request Injured students 
prepare statements, all with a view 
instituting legal proceedings. 

Report to vice chancellor wtio has 
called meeting tonight of representa- 
tives of different groups in university 
to discuss the situation. At meeting, 
outrage expressed at police action 
and decision, taken to call general 
assembly of the university for later in 
week. 

Contact police to confirm names of 
students arrested aud attempt to 
secure their release. Ibis refused. 


TUESDAY 

Student anger at police action yester- 
day leads to coll for further meeting 
on library lawn instead of stay-away. 
During morning, deputation of stu- 
dents sees me, asking that vice 
chancellor address the gathering. 
Vice chancellor agrees to do so and is 
received with applause. Strongly 
criticizes police action and sym- 
pathizes with blade students whose 
lives so tragically affected by present 
situation. Issues a statement on these 
lines to staff and students. 

Students mnrch again during luhch 
period. Police again present but take 
no action today. Students disperse 
peacefully. 

Continue efforts to secure release 


uf arrested slink- tits. Academic staff 
association releases statement con- 
demning police action and calls on 
university administration, deans ami 
heads of departments to jlcdiii mo- 
ds le without prejudice the decisions 
of staff members in their expressions 
of conscience, including the arrange- 
ment of alternative class times. 

WEDNESDAY 

Students decide to meet on library 
lawn for third successive day but 
announce (hat (hey will disperse after 
lunch on dial day. Am tele plumed by 
ii senior police officer who asks for 
assistance of university authorities in 
controlling student protests. Offers 
to release detained students if pro- 


tests stop. Inform him (liar meetings 
will end after lunch today. During 
lunch period students addressed by 


Kl Rev Dishop Desmond Tutu after 
which they disperse. Am informed 
that senior police officer is on campus 
with strong force of police outside 
campus entrance. News spreads fusi 
Hnd students start to gather again on 
steps of Great Hall. (In immediately 
to the area where seniur police 
officer asks me to persuade students 
to disperse. Inform him that this js 
student reaction to police presence. 
If police leave, students will. I feel 
sure, disperse. Police ngrcc to leave 
and students slowly disperse. 

THURSDAY 

Right-wing Student Moderate 
Alliance (SMA) has arranged to have 
its table out on campus today. They 
hand out pamphlets from this tRblc 
and try to recruit new members. 
There is considerable antagonism 
between the SMA and the BSS. Call 
in SRC president and BSS chairper- 
son and ask for undertaking that 
there will be no confrontation of the 
SMA by the BSS membership. Re- 
ceive this assurance, without Hesita- 
tion, from BSS chairperson. Am 
impressed, as often before, by this 
young man’s leadership qualities and 
balanced approach. SMA activities 
continue through latter half of morn- 
ing without interference. 

Make inquiries about release of 
our students. Am told that they will 
be released at 9.30 am tomorrow. 
Inform their parents who are relieved 
and delighted. 

FRIDAY 

Vice chancellor addresses a general 
assembly of the university in a pack- 
ed Great Hall with closed circuit 


assembly and peaceful protest to 
which the university is committed. 
Reiterates our extreme distress and 
Indignation at the violent measures 
taken by the Government to suppress 
the peaceful public assemblies and 
processions of university students. 

, Eylbt students released at 
32.30 pm. One immediately addres- 
ses a small gathering of students. 

Mervyn Shear 


The author Is deputy vice chancellor 
of the University of Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. 


Tory pre-squeeze cash call 


by David Jobbins 

A group of influential Conservative 
backbenchers have joined the calls for 
an effective reversal of Government 
policy on university finances. 

They have called on ministers to 
return' to level funding at the "pre- 
squeeze" lySI level to enable a sub- 
stantially higher proportion of young 
people to go to university and warn of a 
“perpetual half crisis" if planned cuts 
are implemented. 

The demand is part of a package of 
recommendations drawn up by the 
Conservative Action to Revive Em- 
ployment group (CARE) to combat 
youth employment and meet the de- 
mand for new skills. 

It was written by Sir Philip 
Goodhart, MP for Beckenham and a 
former junior minister in Mrs Thatch- 
er's first administration, and is sup- 

E ortcd by Mr Jim Lester, MP for 
roxtowe, also a former minister, and 
Mr Tony Baldry, MP for Banbury, a 
member of the backbench employ- • 
rnent committee. 

A new look at how higher education 
fits into Britain's training objectives is 
needed, the report says. It points to an 
“awkward gap ' between the Govern- 
ment's general enthusiasm for wide- 
spread training and its reluctance to 
find the money to expand higher 
education. 

"There can be no doubt that the 
Prime Minister, one of the few people 
in this country who has received both a 

Glasgow 
opens 
new unit 

Glasgow University this week opened 
a new clinical pharmacology research 
unit at Stobhill General Hospital. 

Professor J. L. Reid of the universi- 
ty^ department of materia medico 
said: “The main purpose of the new 
unit is to allow us to improve drug 
therapy and enhance drug safety. We 
are doing this in collaboration with 
research councils and the phar- 
maceutical industry, and sec it as an 
important link between the university 
and health service and the whole 
biotechnology area." 

The new unit, whose buildings have 
been funded by the university, with the 
Greater Glasgow Health Board pro- 
viding its running costs, was originally 
planned as part of the West of Scotland 
Science Park, run by Glasgow and 
Strathclyde universities, and the Scot- 
tish Development Agency. 

However Professor Reid said It had 
been felt if the unit's funding came 
from the SDA "we would never be 
totally independent, and we would be 

S o commercial pressures as to the 
ons of our work”. 

One crucial research area of the new 
unit Is into the effects of drugs on the 
elderly, and Professor Reid said It was 
vital to coordinate such studies in 
centres where the highest quality cli- 
nical and academic research was being 
conducted, rather than through con- 
tract research which might not be so 
well able to cover the safety aspects 


Running story of a lifetime in athletics 


by Ian Coxon 

The man who, 30 years ago, helped to 
stage the greatest event In the history 
of Oxford athletics, went on to 
become a most willing conspirator in 
the plot to end his university's pre- 
dominance In college spar l. 

Dr Charles Wenden, now bursar 
at and fellow of AH SotiLs College, 
Oxford, wopt with tears of Joy when, 
as clerk of the meeting at Ifltcy Rond 
on May <S 1954, he witnessed his close 
friend Roger Bannister become the 
first man to run a mile In less than 
four minutes. 

“From Hie moment Roger, at the 
age of 18, took his first varsity mile 
title in the annual match with Cam- 
bridge in 1947, wc nil knew he had 
the physique, will and ambition to 
break that time barrier.” 

Ten years later, Dr Wenden, who 
In 1963 became the Treasurer of the 
F6d6ration Internationale du Sport 
Unfversttalrc (FISU), won the argu- 
ment that the 'World University 
Caines ratebook should be rewritten 


Personal 

File, 


to allow less academically inclined 
Britons to represent their country. 
This led to a Cardiff College of 
Education . student' called Lynn 
Davies being beaten Into second place 
by the Soviet jumper Ter Ovanesslan 
In the 1965 Unlverslade In Budapest, 
a year after the Welsh athlete's 
triumphant gold medal leap in the 
Tokyo Olympics. ■ 

However, (he event which : slicks ' 
out. most In Dr Wcndcn's memories 
of a third of a century of international 
student sport. Is the previous games 
which took place In Porto Alegre 
where East merged with West for Hie 
first time. 

At home, Dr Wenden, who this 
week retired from thclreasurershlp . 
of FISU, after holding the post, ftar 22 

ki* l ',.1 r J ,;j . I . ,■ 1. 1 , ’ •• 


years, was the driving force behind 

falu!Z, U ° n ‘L 1962 of lh ' Brittah 
Sport, Federation 
£.7 ■ Alter “ 8°°d lira ] of orgu - 

E’ Perouado toe 


rnmmifi*.' Tift we 

PrwTniif* r J e Chanc ellors and 
™ dorse “ ^y of 10 old 
penre a heml on every university 
student In Britain and Northern 
Ireland so we could bind the opera- 

Another umbrella body, the BrU- 

Shlrh ' SSll Sports Federation, 
Mytechnic and 

ffi fun*, ’ “° W 

hmwIi ^I houah our medal haul is 
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legal and a scientific training, would 
like to see the country awash with 
scientific graduates of all descrip- 
tions," il says. 

“But sadly the Government's twin 


enthusiasms for saving money and 
raisins standards collided witfi Mrs 
Thatcher's desire to see a larger prop- 

".iimlFii’e limit h oHon/iiita 


ortion of this country’s youth attending 
university." 

Sir Philip identifies “real costs" to 

C ut against the “small gains" achieved 
y the Government’s higher education 
spending policy since 1981. These 
include a drop of 1,000 in the number 
of engineering students ut university 
and the "fraying" of the natural links 
between a Conservative government 
and many of its natural supporters in 
the universities. 

And he believes theproposals in the 


warns. 

. Present plans allow for i,«, 

fMhn^r tl| d en * s by the nrid-n^i'’ 
if the Government relaxed Tr 
financial grip and returned 
prc-1981 level of funding in 

this would bring student ™ ^ 

above 525.000 at a g costo?£» 

a year at current prices nBfe 
. Wh , il e student loans have b«„, 

financial benefit pay back scralS 
public subsidy for /tafefij' 

should be applied to training 2? 
*tn 3^ n Lnil e ?i°P reM0 ^i 


And he believes the proposals in the £10 million piiot” Vcheme 7o°n2 
green paper, The Development of about 10,00d training loans K 
Higher Education into the 1990s, seem vestigate £ 1 ,000 a head voucher^ 

directed largely towards the innlS? 


designed to perpetuate the row. directed largely towards the Iodm» 

Acknowledging that the number of unemployed aged under 30 
18 and 19 year olds is expected to fall too old for the Youth 

by 33 per cent between 1984 and 1996, Scheme. A well-monitored 

he says that the universities would face scheme would be needed with them 

a crisis of major proportions if the of making the entire trainlnu dmS 

number of places was also cut by a more sensitive to the nee* o(S 

third. marketplace. “ 

“In fact the Government plans to cut It recommends that all the seuann 
student places by half that amount, adult training schemes shouK 

thus ensuring that the universities will brought under the umbrella of om 

face a perpetual half-crisis." major skill improvement prommm 

A continuing squeeze of 2 per cent a Skip Ahead, a CARE Saute, 

year in real terms could mean the document, published by BCA !/ 
demise of one small university such as Beckenham Road, Beckenham frs 
Exeter every two years, the report £/. 


OU set to launch 
exam training scheme 


adult training schemes shoT \t 
brought under the umbrella of me 
major skill improvement programme 
Skip Ahead, a CARE Saute 
document, published by BCA 31 
Beckenham Road, Beckenham, Km 


by Maggie Richards 
Finishing touches are being applied at 
the Open University to a massive 
training programme which next year 
will be used to familiarize 200,000 
schoolteachers with the new 16-plus 
examination system. 

The task is one without parallel in 
the OU’s experience of distance learn- 
ing. At a cost of £2.5miIlion the 
university's school of education .has 
prepared materials which will be used 
by secondary school teachers as an 

intrnHurtUn in r. i n 


introduction (u the new General Cer- 
tificate of Secondary Education. 

This week the OU also announced 
rcceipl of a further grant of £284,883 
for research work in the secondary 
school sector. The cash will be shared 
with Bristol University in a joint 
project to monitor development or the 
proposed records of achievement for 
school leavers. 

. ,P n M th s GCSE training programme, 
Itjk'ally 60,000 teachers will be using 
the OU materials in conjunction with 
attendance on a two-day training 
course organized in each local educa- 
tion authority area. They will return to 
ineir schools to use the materials in 
group sessions with their colleagues. 

In all, 439,500 copies of the 40-page 
OU training manual are being pre- 
pared by the university, and the BBC 
will contribute a series of video tapes 
for use on the training programme. 

Apart from the 2«J,00<r manuals 
being distributed in secondary schools, 
additional copies will go to teachers in 


further education and local educatun 
authority staffs. 

Approaches were made to the OU 
about the project in December last 
year, and agreement on the ifcd 
reached in March. Since then the 0U 
has had to compile manuals to covtr 17 
separate subject areas. Teachers spe- 
cializing in more than one subject Rill 
receive copies of the manual covering 
each of their specific areas. 

Funding for the project has come 
from the Department of Education 
nnd Science via the Secondary Ex- 
aminations Council. A further 
£ (’million has been earmarked to reim- 
burse local authorities for supply 
teachers to replace those attending the 
two-dny courses. 

Many of the teachers using lh* 
manual next year will already be 
familiar with the OU's courses, having 
used the university's undergraduate 
programme to convert their teaching 
qualifications into degrees. But some 
changes in style have been made to 
accommodate those who have not used 
OU materia] before. 

For the joint project with Brawl 
University, researchers from both in- 
stitutions will be assessing the c®* 
of the experimental introduction « 
records oi achievement in seconds 
schools in nine pilot areas. 

Detailed case studies are to be boiij 
up in 25 schools, with close scrutiny™ 
Hie impact of the scheme on stafl, 
parents, pupils, employers ww 
trainers. 
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Needs and demand mismatch 


by Carolyn Dempster 

The regular and thorough review of all 
higher education courses has been 
proposed by National Advisory Body 
chairman Mr Christopher Ball as a 
means of achieving reconciliation be- 
tween present and future student de- 
mands and employment needs. 

Addressing the Association of 
Graduate Careers and Advisory Ser- 
vices conference this week. Mr Ball 
stressed that responsibility for reform- 
ing and redesigning courses so that 
they would contribute more effectively 
to the improvement in the perform- 
ance of the economy, lay primarily 
with institutions. 

It was too simple, as in a convention- 
al analysis of the relationship between 
higher education and employment, to 
identify the problem as a more mis- 


match between student demand and 
employment need. 

“In reality, neither student choice 
nor employment need play a very large 
role in determining: the balance and 
pattern of courses: the crucial factor is 
the traditional inertia of British higher 
education, especially in the universi- 
ties," said Mr Ball. 

It was up to these institutions to take 
the initiative in constructing courses 
fully appropriate to the needs of 
students ana employers, and it was the 
duty of the Department of Education 
and Science and its advisory bodies to 
monitor such initiatives through 
course review. 

“Where this is not already happen- 
ing, it might be advisable to ensure that 
all courses are thoroughly reviewed at 
least as often as once every seven 
years,” he urged. 


In this respect, careers advisory 
services had a crucial role to play as a 


catalyst for change - liaising between 
employers, graduates with employ- 
ment experience and academic staff 


ment experience ana acuaemic siaii 
responsible for mounting the courses, 
and ensuring that students were fully 
and well-informed of the nature anil 


needs of the employment world. 

On the question of the appropriate 
balance between various disciplines of 
higher education, it was imperative 
that employer demands - for instance 
the pressure for the “switch to science” 
in both universities and the public 
sector - be addressed. 

But this would not necessarily mean 
the creation of expensive scientific and 
technological places in higher educa- 
tion institutions If there was an in- 
adequate supply of candidates, said Mr 
Ball. 
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Three PhD students from Queen's College, Cambridge, (from left to 
right) Ian Hayward, Dave Parker and Martin Osborn, set off on a 
40-mile walk around the Brecon Beacons carrying 401b packs. The trio 
raised £200 for the Association for Spina Bifida and Hydrocephalus. 


Scottish review under fire 
even before publication 

by Olga Wojtas Tl»e fundamental problem is the 

cLm-Sl rnrr» e «nnrt 0 nt 8801(1 00 b ° th SldeS ,I,C W^dcr, he 

Scottish Correspondent adds _ no Htical control, especially of 


■foe Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Council, expected to report 
next month on the future strategy of 
Ugber education, has come under 
(Hack already front u former principal 
of Jordanhill College of Education. 

SirHcnty Wood, whose successor, 
Dr Tom Bone, is vice chainnnrr of 
STEAC, writes in a handbook pro- 
duced to coincide with the British 
Association meeting at Strathclyde 
University, that “violent change" muy 
be on the way. 

_ STEAC’s remit refers to collabora- 
tion with the University Grants Com- 
mittee, the National Advisory Bodies 
for England and Wales and tne Man- 
power Services Commission, indical- 
™g "an elimination or a reduction in 
‘Scottishness’ of the system," says 
Sir Henry. 


Tiie fundamental problem is the 
same on both sides of the border, he 
adds - political control, especially of 
finance. 

“In Scotland, the colleges of educa- 
tion have been ruthlessly pruned, 
financial support cut to the bone, aiul 
buildings less (Iran 20 years old sold for 
;t song instead of being given to local 
authorities .ami communities for 
education purposes, " 

It is clear, he adds, that the Secret- 
ary of State for Education nnd Science 
expects higher education to be 
reshaped to fit in with the require- 
ments of industry, but without addi- 
tional funding. 

“Is it too much to expect thnt the 
Scottish Office will be allowed to 
promote and financially support a 
clear strategy of its own?" He asks. 

Strathclyde - Changing Horizons 
edited by John Butt and George 
Gordon, published by Scottish 
Academic rress at £10.75 and £7.25. 


Fall in number First jobs overemphasized 

nf IaKIpCC Too much emphasis has been placed llonal levels had a proper u 

J D " oi, destination surveys In deter- standing of fit® graduate job mi 
1 * mining the “employability” of grndu- Similarly, careers advisers d 

^rdflUdtCS ates, claims Mr Robert Porrer, give much credence lo the mi 

O 1 ** V *** , * I ' V ^ chairman of the Association of adopted in assessing the n 

The percentage of first degree gradu- Graduate Careers Advisory Ser- viability of graduates in certal 
ates who secured permanent employ- vices. jects as these were simplistic a 

ment in the UK in 1984 was the highest j n ^ biennial report to the confer- to an over-emphasb on the It 

in six years, while the number of ence th fc wee j t| Mr Porrer said it ance of the subjects, he adde 

unemployed graduates dropped to its wou | c j |, e “myopic" to expect a clear ‘*More work needs to be d 

lowest level in four years the latest nta cn on investment from a higher estimate the size and precise 

University Grants Committee stalls- e( j U cation course within such a short of future demand for gradi 
tics show. , . - timescale. said Mr Porrer, at the sam 

■Jftgg "JaAt Tw l? Thesurveys .» conducted within expressing concern thnt the G 

reflects six months of graduation and reflect menfs Green Paper on higher 
a conttoX ^Srovemern to job pros- the location and number of graduates lion paid scant attention to thi 
pects for firat degree graduates, with a in permanent employment as well as over aU demiutd for Brataate: 
significant increase in the number of those believed unemployed. But the projection of ftituro studenl 
women gaining employment. flow of graduates Into employment ben. _ , , , 

Although the number of graduates was a complex and many-staged Where the first destination t 

dropped by 1 per cent- l,0791esstlian process of transition, warned Mr have been of value bin prov 
In 1982/3 -there was a 1 per cent rise in Porrer, and It was important to comparative view of the stan 
the number of science, engineering ensure that planners and decision- employment market from 11 
and technology graduates. makers both at national and instltu- wards. 

With a 3 per cent increase in gradu- 


llonal levels had a proper under- 
standing of the graduate job market. 

Similarly, careers advisers did not 
give much credence lo the methods 
adopted In assessing the market 
viability of graduates In certain sub- 
jects as these were simplistic and led 
to an over-emphasb on the Import- 
ance of the subjects, he added. 

“More work needs to be done to 
estimate the size and precise nature 
of future demand for graduates," 
said Mr Porrer, at the same lime 
expressing concern that the Govern- 
ment's Green Paper on higher educa- 
tion paid scant attention to the Ukely 
overall demand for graduates in Its 
projection of future student num- 
bers. 

Where the first destination surveys 
have been of value Is in providing a 
comparative view of the state of the 
employment market from 1981 on- 
wards. 


ates finding jobs by Christmas, the 
number believed unemployed at De- 
cember 31 was, at 5,879, considerably 
lower than the 1982/3 figure of 7,176. 


Workshop injuries highest 


One in 142 teenagers on Youth Train- 
ing Schemes suffered an injury within 
?*™g hours last year, according to 
uiB Manpower Services Commission's 
recently released first annual report on 
neaUh and safety in YTS. 

The most accident prone younsters 
those based in training work- 
““p, rather than in actual work 
*°uigs. According to the MSC, this is 
demise they are more likely to indulge 
notseplay when they are mixing 
primarily with each other and not with 
waits, 


wsib mini, ana iw were 
During that lime there were 
trainees on the schemes. 
J ? 0 ® 1 v 8C deaths were as a result of 
u.rj ra rac accidents and did not 
a"*® at fraining centres, although 
th^U? re Wll ^ n working hours. Of 
wh °,, er j* 0 ' trainee was killed 
j Um P® r buck he was driving 
. tturned and another was crushed 
reversing tractor. 

23 1 *®®* 1 S01 gle cause of accidents - 
The was sli PP* n g or falling, 

the IvS? injured parts of 

ThesJhJ w ere the hands and fingers. 

accideSu u ^H 101 * 34 2 P« « ol » of 
ff? R whereas eyes were injured 
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the closures were the result of MSC 
field staff and managing agents having 
become more exacting in the standards 
they require. 

The MSC has already acted on 
advice supplied by researchers at 
Aston University who conducted their 
own study into accidents among 
trainees on Youth Opportunities ] Prog- 
rammes -the forerunner of YTS. me 

Aston researchers' two main sugges- 
tion*. were that trainees should be 
belter provided with protective equip- 
ment, especially for the eyes, han*. 
and feet, and that "horseplay should 
be kept in check. 

The recent MSC report says new 
instructions have been issued to MSC 
field staff, emphasizing the need ier 
adequate screens for all welding pr 
cesses. The instructions also rail for 
goggles and visors to be worn during 
such work. 

The Aston University, study pro- 
vided a detailed analysis of 1,7BJ 
accidents suffered by YOPWmnees.lt 
discovered that accidents were more 
prevalent in the north of England and 
Wales 

while in Yorkshire n wb Iho"*^ 1 gj* 

behaviour and penbo« protects 
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Industry and commerce seemed to 


proportion of graduates, with a 40 per 
cent rise in the number employed in 
the oil, mining and allied industries 
nnd a 15 per cent rise In those entering 
engineering and allied fields. Agricul- 
ture, fisheries and forestry sectors 
claimed 18 per cent more first degree 
graduates than the preceding year. 

Subjects in which unemployment 
rates continue to be high are zoology 
(which accounted for 21 per cent of the 
5,827 unemployed), philosophy and 
botany (20 per cent), art and design 
and environmental sciences (19 per 
cent), and archaeology and arts gener- 
al (17 per cent). 

In stark comparison, less than one 

E ar cent of medicine, dentistry and 
ealth graduates were without full- 
time employment six months after 
graduation. . .. . 

Consistent with the pattern of first 
degree holders finding permanent em- 
ployment soon after leaving univer- 
sity, the publication shows a decline in 
the number of graduates registenng 
for further academic study or other 
training. This is a reversal of the 
post-1981 trend when graduate unem- 
ployment was at its nadu and 
thousands of students opted for hirtber 
education as the only viable alterna- 
tive. . 

Teacher training appears the area 
worst affected by the swing away from 
further education, with an 11.3 per 
cent drop in the graduate student 
intake compared with 1982/3 figures. 

Of the 72,973 first degree graduates, 
5,061 were overseas students, signall- 
ing a continuing faU-offJn overseas 
new entrants from a high of 5,855. 
Conversely, the number of overseas 


ta 


just over a third of the total numDer or 
21 509 graduates with higher degrees. 
Subject areas which attracted overseas 
stuaents were predominantly business 
management, economics, law and gov- 
ernment and public administration. 

The Burvey analysis of higher demee 
graduates reflects the steady growth of 
the number of women m this categoiy. 

ft per cent, with a 6.4 per cent Increase 
from 1983 to 1984. 

Record. P-O! BbX'lSO, Chdl- 
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Call to respond to 
needs of industry 


by Olga Wo j las 
Scottish Correspondent 
Higher education is an engine for die 
economic regeneration of Scotland, 
according to the Secretary of the 
Scottish education Department. 

Mr lames Scott, who moved to the 
SOD a year ago from the Industry 
Department for Scotland made his first 
major policy statement at a meeting of 
the British Association for Advance- 
ment of Science at Strathclyde Uni- 
versity. 

Mr Scott admitted that he look the 
uncompromising stand that the SED 
must ensure that higher education 



responded to the needs of industry. 
This was partly because the depart- 
ment was responsible for the central 
institutions and colleges of education 
and further education, all of which 
have been founded as vocational in- 
stitutions. 

“We are not responsible for the 
universities, so there has been no 
countervailing influence," he added, 
saying his stand was also because of the 
imperative need for government to do 
what it could to reverse the Scottish 
industrial decline of the past 50 years. 

Mr Scott stressed the SED did not 
indulge in prescriptive planning, but 
rather that it encouraged educational 
awareness of emerging demands from 
industry, • • 

Approval was required from the 
SED for all advanced public sector 
courses, enabling departments to 
tailor provision to demand, without 
the intervention of an Intermediary 
such as the National Advisory Body. 


Some might disapprove of this diri- 
gisme. saiu Mr Scott, hut he would 
argue it was simple and unbureaucra- 
L tic, able to overcome obstacles to 
' change, and above all, accepted by the 
e institutions which experienced it. 

Mr Scott particularly praised the 
’ Scottish Development Agency, whose 
[ role in promoting closer links between 
L industry and higher education was that 
of “broker, financier and catalyst”. 
The agency hud brought together con- 
sortia of higher education institutions, 
private enterprise nnd other public 
sector bodies, sometimes providing 
funds, and un occasion providing the 
initial impetus for co-operative ven- 
tures. 

Mr Scott said the importance of 
ensuring adcqiiiik- manpower in elec- 
tronics could not be overs tressed, with 
Scotland now regarded us one of the 
major European microelectronics cen- 
tres, last year attracting investment of 
almost £700 million. The SED has 
provided £14 million over the next 
three years to (he technological central 
instLiutinns- 

However, Mr Scott warned that 
exploiting education to bring about 
economic regeneration “all goes for 
nothing if we fail to produce from the 
rest of our educational system enough 
able and qualified entrants to take 
advantage of the opportunities 
offered . 

Sir Kenneth Alexander, principal of 
Stirling University, made a strong pica 
at the British Association for a massive 
expansion in continuing education. 

At a very conservative estimate, 
more than half a million Scots qualified 
for continuing education at advanced 
or higher level, but the participation 
rate last session fell well short of 10 per 
cent. i 

The Scottish universities were inhi- | 
bited by special difficulties from ex- i 
tending their continuing and exlramu- j 
ral education courses, he added. I 

The problems stemmed from the i 
fact that the SED had been distanced 
from involvement with the universi- ( 
tics, unlike the department of educa- t 
;tion and science in England and Wales. > 

Scotland was excluded from the I 
DES programme to encourage higher i 
education institutions to work with 


ay 
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Dr Peter Waddell, lecturer in thermodynamics and fluid mechanics at 
Strathclyde University, demonstrates his research team’s new method 
of making high-quality optical mirrors, by flexing a plastic sheet with 
a vacuum. 

Britain should develop 
‘national plan’ of priorities 


employers to develop vocational up- 
dating, and Scottish universities could 
not apply from DES grants for post- 
cxpenence vocational education. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
It is time for Britain to develop criteria 
for scientific choice into a national plan 
for research priorities, according to Sir 
David Phillips, chairman of the Advis- 
ory Board for the Research Councils. 

Speaking at a session of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Strathclyde University last 
week, he argued that level funding 
now makes stronger management of 
civil research necessary. 

The individual corporate plans now 
being written by the five research 
councils were a step towards a national 
plan. Although there were many 
objections to any attempt at compre- 
hensive, top-down planning, “we have 
to consider how a national plan of 
some sort can be developed,” ne said. 

Despite resistance from the research 
councils to greater intervention from 
the ABRC, there were some aspects of 
research, planning seen better from 
board level - such as need for support 
of areas of science spanning disciplines 
or institutions. 

But Sir David accepted that the best 
way forward was to try and establish a 
consensus on research priorities 
through wide consultation among re- 


searchers, industrialists, and others 
with an interest in science. 

Sir David’s talk went along with 
others on the same day of the BA 
meeting to demonstrate the influence 
of an as yet unpublished study by the 
Advisory Council for Applied Re- 
search and Development on promising 
areas of technology is starling to have 
on senior science advisers. 

The ACARD study, by a group 
chaired by Dr Charles Reece of ICI 
who has just joined the ABUC, 
attempted to identify areas of basic 
research important for developing 
technologies with important economic 
potentiaT 

Professor Gareth Roberts, the 
Durham University physicist, said 
there must be an attempt to guide 
government support through a group 
matching research resources to nation- 
al priorities. He offered the ACARD 
study as an example of linking research 
choices lo economic and sncinl priori- 
ties. 

The study identifies three crucial 
areas for future technology: acquisi- 
tion and handling of information; 
energy and materials; and study of 
natural processes. It then subdivides 
these and tries to analyse their poten- 
tial economic significance. 


, — cuucauon. tnrough wide consulta tion among re- tial economic significant. 

Paul Flather reports from the British Educational Research Association Conference in Sheffield 
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All local authorities should appoint 
research brokers to promote new 
Joint research programmes with local 
universities, polytechnics and 
teachers, the British Educational 
Research Association was told last 
week. 

chtef adviser to 
the Sheffield Education Department, 
giving his presidential address, 
appealed for local authorities to 

hdi'niwo rnnimi a 


experience”. 

Lecturers are also facing worsening 
student-staff ratios, greater demands 
for accountability, and a growing 
administrative workload, all impinging 
on their timetable. 

Dr Bassey sets out to redress the 
balance with a new concept called 
TRUST - Teaching Reduced for 
Undergraduate Study Time - to en- 
courage staff to increase the amount of 
structured private study linu; for stu- 
dents. A number of Trent lecturers 
experimented successfully with 
TRUST last year and further experi- 
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Reducing reaching Timetables in a 
School of Education, by Michael Bas- 
sey, £1 plus postage from Trent 
Polytechnic. 
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of dissemination and Impact,” Mr 
Wilcox told the conference. 

The new brokers would identify 
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Paper stresses 
finding time 
for research 

Serious concern was expressed in a 
discussion about the declining num- 
bers of the education PhD student. 
TJe discussion was sparked off by 
t nn£ n ^ am dfoo. retiring president 
of BERA and a lecturer at Glasgow 
University, who painted a somewhat 
gloomy picture of low completion 
rates, declining numbers, rising fees 
and credential inflation, devaluing the 
achievements of a PhD. 

Attention was focused on the new 
US-style taught PhD being promoted 
by the Economic and Social Research 
Council. It was also claimed that 
university education departments had 
fared badly in the recent handout of 
awards, with just four out of 60 

^?kpn 8fcrtdtaBdeSphethe 
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‘Hard’ lif e 

after 

Keynes 

by Karen Gold 

The prospect of establishing ^ 
imes as a untiied hard sciencelS 
nearer attainment lhan it JSj 
Keynes sighed foritmoreihanS 
ago. Professor Collison B& 
Queen s University, Belfast told% 
BA economics section. * 

Scientists and lay people uaco* 
economists to be like 

humble, competent spedalishwho® 

diagnose an economic problem 2 
prescribe or carry out the apprwf 
treatment for it. using well Kffi 
and accepted techniques to prodS 
right answer. 

That view implies that economiaa 
a hard science, whose propoatka 
about the real world arc open toteS 
and falsification, and the view whom 
economists had wanted to establiib 

After Keynes, economics as sdaw 
seemed a possiblity in the concensus^ 
neoclassical economics. Now therein 
hosts of different theories, all stressor 
their links with politics. * 

“What is new is the IncreasiM 
strength and number of alternate 
schools of thought, reflecting the me- 
tion against positive economics uj 
towards political economy," be said. 
"What the skilful theorists in econo- 
mics moke us see is their view of the 
world. To some political economists, 
the world appears as a set of interlock- 
ing markets ... To othen the he 
world appears as a system of alienation 
and exploitation”. 

Urban policy 
in crisis of 
objectives 

Urban policy is neither science, dot 
art, nor even witchcraft, bul il is often 
makeshift, Mr Haul Cheshire, Reading 
University, told the geography section 
of the British Association. 

Hie problem of urban policy m 
(hat its objectives had never really 
l>ccn decided: should it be lackfal 
problems of dereliction and phytia 
planning; or dealing with a perceived 
social crisis in major cilics; or focnnn| 
on economic revitalization of the tone 
city? he asked. 

This confusion of objectives meant ft 
was no surprise that urban polle n* 
been ill-coordinated. In the Uo!« 
Kingdom the emphasis in the last u 
years had changed from regional to 
urban policy. Hut measures such a 
shifting resources lo distressed loajj- 
ties of large cities have not Ow 1 
adapted to deal with the smaller arw. 

Where urban policies were succ«- 
fill, as in Glasgow and the Ruhr at# 
of West Germany, they appear to k 
based on common sense rather nm 
science. 

"I would claim we have no ngoitiw 
scientific understanding ofno*®P*f 
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ticular urban region changes- m 
we have hard insight into the detsuw 
workings of urban areas at the 
level", he said. The successful W® 


icy«i , ne &Hiu. nit ^ --- , 

policy had to extend from tranau™* 
resources into innercities, toqu«“™j 
of the environment, services, wow 
and infrastructure. ^ 

g-arsSLTtf? s 

“The adversarial base of lh e P°$2|| 
system with its encouragement o 
gratuitous overturning of priw 
lives must yield to a long-terffl ® « 
cial plan for the urban areas 
need to be grouped into region | 
said. The abolition of the nretropo ^ 
county councils might make wj • . 
regional councils to do this. 

Central government ^ 

allocate resources guarantees * . 

least Gve years, and tig i 
councils given power to make spe^ 
decisions. . 

Vested interests standing « 


Sandwich 
courses 
under fire 


College lecturers paid 5 % rise 


by Felicity Jones 

Cindwich education continues to be 
S in spite of the 76 per cent 
gatf in such programmes over the 

pasi 13 yca«- 

The World Conference on Coopera- 
nrt Education hosted by NaoierCol- 
£ uid the Council for/National 
Academic Awards in Edinburgh this 
l,k predicted an expansion in the 
fibers of students and countnes 
involved in sandwich education. 

Dr George Tolley, head of the 
Visnpower Services Commission qual- 
iiv branch, said that sandwich educa- 
lin continued to be “sniped at" as in 
the recent government report on costs 
and benefits of sandwich education. 

He blamed the poor assessment of 
work experience learning. 

“Cooperation between education 
and industry in the provision of work 
nperiencc placements is now well 
developed.” he said. 

■Ii could be better developed bul 
there seems to be little point in 
pressing for yet more unless there is 
acceptance of the value of work-based 
ksming and a radical change in assess- 
ments and examination practice. 

■Unless there is such a radical 
change the facilities or industry are 
bang used for learning without adequ- 
aie recognition and, more lhan that, 
Mih the clear indication that learning 
ibst is not education based is not 
wrthy of recognition". 

Dr Tolley said the Youth Training 
Scheme was a model for bringing 
together the examining bodies with 
moiistiy training organizations and 
educational institutions. “It is n pity 
that there has been no similar con- 
certed effort in sandwich courses after 
3 century of experience," he added. 

Mr Alan Stewart, Scottish minister 
for industry and education, said the 
RISE report (research into sandwich 
education) confirmed that sandwicli . 
education provided substantial bc- 
Kfiti. Those benefits depend, lie said, 
M the close cooperation of industry 
and universities and the willingness of 
employers lo provide the training 
places. 

Professor John Ashworth whose 
paper wbs given by a colleague regret- 
the RISE report had not Been 
row positive and said “it would be a 
“sendee to this report to draw sim- 
P&tic or trite conclusions". 

Despite the evidence Professor 
‘“‘Worth said: “There is a general 
kdmgin universities and polytechnics 
. ®at sandwich programmes are less 
too elite.” He suggested industrial 
. operience should inform undergradu- 
™ Caching in the same way as 
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by David Jobbins 

Local authority employers are to add 5 
per cent to college lecturers' salaries 
this month although a final deal has yet 
to be ratified by the unions. 

Thousands of polytechnic and col- 
lege staff will receive a backdated 
pnyment to April l as employers seek 
to avoid pnying up to £2 million in 
higher national insurance contribu- 
tions. 

But even as the payments on 
account were being maae in line with 
recommendations From the local au- 
thorities Conditions of Service Advis- 
ory Body there were early indications 
of a revolt by members of the main 
union, the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, against their executive's 
recommendation to accept. 

And the Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers, which represents up to 3,000 
polytechnic staff, indicated it too 
might not be prepared to ratify the 


? revisions! agreement for 5 per cent 
ram April and a further 2 per cent 
from December 1 conditional on pre- 
sentation of a joint report on structural 
reform and economics, coupled with 
automatic transfer from the top point 
of the lowest salary scale. 

Iflocal authorities had not taken this 
step, they would have been liable for 
higner employers contributions which 
come into effect on October 6, only a 
few days after Natfhc's salary council is 
due to vote on the deal. 

They are following the example of 
the universities who have been recom- 
mended by the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals to pay 4 per 
cent on account this month to 
academics, clerical and secretarial staff 
and technicians. 

Not all local authorities- have opted 
to make a payment on account. At 
least one, West Sussex, is to make a 
special payroll run on October 4 if 
Natfhe accepts the deal. 

Others such as Oxfordshire are still 
balancing the costs of making a pay- 



Oxford don Katherine Morris has been on n sponsored porridge diet 
for a week - raising money for a group of visiting African refugees. She 
took up the challenge after hearing local Conservative city councillor 
Mrs Nonnie Tiffany cause a storm of protest after urging jobless 
youngsters lo si retch their supplementary benefit by eating porridge 
und wlid berries. Ms Morris is shortly to take up a post at St Johns 
College, Oxford. 

NUS plans to hit Barclays 

Direct action against Barclays Bank is has attacked the dcdsion to ban tlm 
being planned Tiy ihe National Union black Congress ^juthAfrkan Stu- 
of Students over its involvement in dents and called on the Foreipi Secret- 
Sou, h Africa. ary. Sir Geoffrey Howe, to condemn 

A national day of action on October the action. 

•>4 : s ijiteiv to take the form of a picket President Mr Phil Woqlas said. As 
of Barclays' branches on campuses aad long as Barclays icmum > 0 

in university and college towns and investor In regime that ouuaws tne 
citi^ n an atlempMo deter students rights of fellow students we will do 

£1 billion student market has fallen by Him ■ _ . ^ 

lie Smith African camoaian. October iv. 


of Students over its involvement in 
South Africa. 

A national day of action on October 
24 is likely to take the form of a picket 
of Barclays' branches on campuses and 
in university and college towns and 
cities in an attempt to deter studeats 
from using its banking services. The 
union claims that Barclays’ share of the 
£1 billion student market has fallen by 
8 per cent over the past 18 months. 

NUS, which is attaching a high 
priority to Us South African campaign. 


ment now against the financial advan- 
tages. ; 

Although Natfhe leaders say theydo 
not doubt ihe integrity of the em- 
ployers, who they believe are genuine- 
ly seeking to save money for the t 
education system, they fear that oppo- 
nents of the deal may sec the em- 
ployers' action less favourably. 

Opinion against the package is said 
to be developing most strongly in five 
of Natfhe’s largest regions - the North 
West, Outer and Inner London, East 
Anglia and the West Midlands. 

If the five regions were to vote 
against, the chances of the deal getting 
through the council are slim. But 
officials say they believe that rank and 
file opinion is stronger in support of 
the deal, particularly because of the 
achievement of the long desired LI L2 
merger, than they anticipated. 

The APT this week called for an 
early Burnham iurther education 
meeting to secure an interim settle- 
ment to beat the higher employers 
contributions. 

Tombs to 
head ACARD 

Sir Francis Tombs, chairman of Rolls 
Roycc will succeed Sir Henry Chilvcr 
as chairman of the Advisory Council 
foT Applied Research and Develop- 
ment on November 1. 

Sir Francis, who is already chairman 
of the Engineering Council, will pres- 
ide over the Government's main advis- 
ory committee on applied research and 
technology, which reports to the Prime I 
Minister. The ACARD is becoming 
increasingly influential in framing 
national research policy, including 
work done by universities and research 
councils. 

Five other new members will join 
the council at the same time. They arc 
Mr Matthew Bullock, corporate fin- 
ance director of Barclays Bank and an 
expert on high-technology companies, 
Mr John Fairclough, director of manu- 
facturing and development for IBM 
(UK). Mr Anthony Gill of Lucas 
Industries, Professor Desmond Smith, 
the optical computer pioneer at 
Hcriol-Watt University, and Mr Eric 
Hammond, general secretary of the 
Electrical, Electronic, Telecom- 
munications nnd Plumbing Union. 

# The Economic and Social Research 
Council also has five new members, 
appointed for a threo-ycar term. They 
arc: Dr Graham Winfield, chief execu- 
tive of the overseas division of the 
BOC group: Mr Christopher Foster, 
head and director of the economics 
and public policy division of Coopers 
and Lybrand Associates; Dr William 
Birch, the retiring director of Bristol 
Polytechnic; Mr Tony Christopher, 
general secretary of the Inland Re- 
venue Staff Federation, Mr Keith 
Thomas, fellow and tutor in history at 
St John's College, Oxford. 

• The ESRC chairman Sir Douglas 
Hague is undergoing rests in hospital 

i after a heart attack , and will not return 
full time to the council until the end of 
October. 
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New date in 
calendar 
of battles 

Every now and again an event occurs 
in the international student world 
which has a profound effect on 
political life. 

February 17, 1967 - the exposure 
of CIA infiltration of the US National 
Student Association; May 4, 1979 - 
the shooting of students at Kent State 
University. August 28, 1985 - 
although not yet recognized - is one 
such date. The decision by the South 
African government, under Section 4 
of the Internal Security Act, to 
declare the Congress of South Afri- 
can Students an illegal organization 
is sending shock waves through the 
international student world. 

The Congress of South African 
Students is one of Ihe major student 
organizations In South Africa. The 
second, the National Union of South 


African Students, Is a university- 
based (and, hence, predominantly 
white) union. NUSAS is not “In 
competition*' with COSAS, nor Is it 
in any way hostile, indeed, It is a 
source of severe embarrassment to 
the regime that the university's stu- 
dents* representative body Is so hos- 
tile to apartheid. 

COSAS, the largest affiliate to the 
United Democratic Front, is an orga- 
nization of high school and college 
students. Ironically, the decision to 
declare it an Illegal organization will 
not have the drastic effect one 
imagine. COSAS has hod to operate 
underground for many months, in 
any case. Its officers arc 
harassed, subject to detention with- 
out trial, their homes are broken 
Into, friends and family Intimidated, 


mall opened and withheld, phones 
tapped, etc. The security forces* 
objective Is to render political oraa- 


Athletes feel at home after 
Japanese downpour 

Jsn Coxon redirects a postcard from the World 
Student Games 


Departmental switch planned 
for Ulster’s science faculty 


KOBE, Tuesday when the weather got _more suitable- - 

Daphne, wet and windy, which made me 

WMrald have told me that GB had somewhat surprised when Chi^ 
gkja team for the World Student McGeorge said M evMVthhigto 
in Kobe over the the Loughborough 1 

^fortnight, j wouW ncver had matization chamber whgi he wot 
fen tad I not seen a bunch of our oaly gold in the 1,500 metres 
blue-blazered youths after a downpour. 
tniK? *£ r ^ Wgh-speed drive Hess poo r old John Herbert, with that 
Port Wand. rotte? Cbtwlie Slmklns, another 

on® or the group was American, triple Jumping within 

bo, » Tony ’ wh0 fourtacbtsoftbeworidrecord.Iam 

J^ntiy had sprung a surprise In pfed John managed a bronze as did 
hy 8 Hut nice heptatblete Judy Simpson, 
ftmw? re ^ rd 10 coltect Britain’ 8 who’s just got ® good degree at 


when the weather got more suitable - 
wet and windy, which made me 
somewhat surprised when Chris 

McGeorge said he owed everything® 
the Loughborough University accli- 
matization chamber when he won 
our only gold in the 1,500 metres 
after a downpour. 

Poor old John Berlmt, with tool 
rotter Cberlie Sluiklne, onrther 


vested interests pjopalf t HJJ - pereonn) test), put our 


W jT n to collect Britain’s 
Hf and Kevin Boyd, a 
giant of a medical student 
Jipsmi three P 1 * (excuse the 

'KLh pe *^ aa i test), put our 


developers or union omciw* - ^ 
controlled, and a compulsory 
service” scheme for 
be set up lo improve the envirtWfl®/; 


Oxford used to say 
^. ygtdfatb er? Polng as well as 

^ team oat hm. 


who’s just gut* 8°°? oegn * " 
Birmingham Polytechnic. 

We all enjoyed Joy Tac® and Dfe 
Jones beating the highly nfoke® 
Americans Rush and Bulberl for 
silver in the tennis- , 

But no one was more peevedfoan 

Eddie Weederbnra, p^P*df“®fidd 

in the stegdedmse by an 
Best wishes, 


p World A proposal has been made to disman- 
e VVUUU tle H th( T facu | ly 0 f science at the Uni- 
versity of Ulster- 

. . , Certain departments in what is now 

ore suitable- the faculty of technology would be 
:b made me merge d into single faculty of science 
when Chris ^ technology, based at Jordan- 

IveraS^awS ^frnnemo entitled Faculty Organlza- 
rben he won don, the vice chancellor, Dr Derek 
1,500 metres Birley, suggests that the computing 
science department should have sepa- 
rate staff and, possibly merged with 
ert, with that aBam u at form aa Institute of 
&*> another Computin8 and Communication, 
aping within 0 Dcratfog across both campuses, with 
J record. I am ^own undergraduate and I postgradu- 
bronze as did a t e programmes, this would provide a 

udy Simpson, powerful platform for research . 
od degree at ^The science faculty would continue 
ale. in its current form at Coleraine but 

• . t ^tb a fresh emphasis on part-time 
Facon and Mz and sludent placement n in- 

Jghly nmked 8 A „ew post for an assistant 

Hubert for a J M J y bai p l | at doforalrte, would give 


reduced”. It even names the current 
dean of technology, Don McCloy, to 
be the new dean of the amalgamated 
faculty, and states that the assistant 
dean would be appointed from th 
present science faculty. 

The new faculty at Jordans town 
would be serviced by a series of 
institutes, created by compartmenta- 
lizing the remaining ten science disci- 
plines. 

Two emergency meetings have been 
convened to discuss the foil implica- 
tions of the vice chancellor’s propos- 
als. The senate has brought forward to 
September 11 a meeting scheduled for 
late October. 

Science and technology staff nail 


Coleraine and Magee a degree^ of 
indcuendence and_bnng to both a 


independence and bring to both a 
heavier science and technology bent. 

ffia^rsrttes: “The bad ejects of 
the present division of staff between 
, h( - iwo main campuses cpuld be , 


hold a meeting twd days earlier. An 
AUT representative, Kenny Hollo- 
way, said that while there had been 
concern about the science staff's future 
for nearly a year, the proposal must be 
welcomed as some move to provide a . 
solution. But hpw palatable it proved 
remained to be seen. 

A five year plan' for. ,the science 
faculty’s future, presented in Febru- 
ary, proved totally unacceptable to the 
development committee. 


nlzatton Impossible. The fact that the 
other functions of the student orga- 
nization are affected Is coincidental, 
Yet, simply to telejihone my col- 
league In South AJrlcn — thus to 
acknowledge his existence - would 
render him liable lo prosecution. 

The powers, however, that the 
South African state has granted 
Itself, are overwhelming and awe- 
some. The decree simply appears 
without public debate through an 
advertisement in The Gazette* The 
State has, In fact, no obligation to 
inform COSAS of the decree pother 
than this method. The decree renders 
tt illegal to ‘’advocate, advise, defend 
or encourage the achievement of any 
of the objects of COSAS”, display 
any material in pursuance of the 
above, contribute directly or In- 
directly, become or be an office 
bearer, and to organize or support 
any activity of whatever nature In 
support of COSAS. 

On the afternoon of August 28, the 
informal network of international 
student contact came alive. Our first 
objective was to have our respective 
governments made aware of the 
decision and to condemn it publicly. 

The antl-apartheld movement Is 
the strongest and most broadly-based 
campaign in British student politics. 
The feeling of shame and anger 
towards our Government only serves 
to enhance our determination. In the 
coming term, the issue Is likely to 
dominate the student political agen- 
da. Our strategy will be one which 
materially and constructively helps 
our colleagues in South Africa. The 
Intransigence of our own Govern- 
ment Is a major factor in supporting 
Pretoria. It Is nonsense to suggest 
that economic, sanctions do not speed 
up the end of apartheid - It is an 
excuse. Jt didn’t apply in Poland, In 
Argentina or In Nicaragua: wherein 
ties the difference? 

Phil Woolas 

The author Is president qf the National 
Union of Students. 
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Cash sought for 
Euro science link 


from David Dickson feel* confident can he carried out ai a 

PARIS relatively low funding. 

The 'European Science Foundation is “Level 2" activities, it says, would 
seeking around £ 600 , 1)00 from Euro- involve the setting up and implcmenla- 
penn governments to huild up a system non of major cooperative projects and 
of networks linking together labor- research programmes, and require 
atories and advanced research centres considerable financial support from 
working in the same areas or science. governments. 

'litis is proposed in a report comm is- The ESF says that it is not at present 

sioned by ministers after a meeting in in a situation to take on responsibilities 

Haris last September. So far, however, for such activities, although it points 

the ESF has only received commit- out that in fields such as synchrotron 

nicnts from two countries - France and radintion, it has initiated major re- 

Norwuy - which hove promised be- search undertakings which have subse- 
tween them the .sum of £14(f,dfXJ. quenlly been taken over by rnlcr- 

Thc Paris meeting was coiled by the governmental working groups. 

French government to explore ways of The French government has drawn 

increasing coupcrutioi i in research lie- up an ambitious list of 51 ) separate 
(ween European countries as <1 step ureas of science in which, it suggests, 
towards the creation of what French research networks could he created, 

officials like to call a European tech- These are divided into the six areas of 

nicul community. earth and ocean sciences. 

In its report, the .Strasbourg- bused The ESF accepts that there is scope 
foundation suggests thin this should he for considerable expansion of the nct- 
pnrtly done by strengthening some of works which they currently oversee 
the networks that already operate into some of the areas which are being 

under its auspices, such as those in suggested by France. However, ESF 

brain and behaviour research, polymer officials add, little can be achieved 
science nnd the ncquisition of a second until subsionttul extra funding is raised 

language hy adult immigrants. from European governments, many of 

Hie money which has now been whom are considerably more sceptical 

promised by the French and Norwe- than the French about the advantages 

gtan governments has already allowed of a major investment in research 

the ESF to begin setting up new networks. “If we can raise more 

research networks in the fields of polar money, then we will be able la go 

research, gerontology and longitudinal ahead m new areas," one official said 

studies on human development. last week. "We will just have to wail 

In each ease, institutions finked nnd sec how things evolve.” 

together ill a network will be expected The ESF's report on networks, 
to organize joint workshops and inter- which received an enthusiastic rcccp- 

nationnl conferences in their particular tion from the research ministers when 

fields, as well us high-level training it was submitted to them in June, will 
programmes and summer schools. be discussed at the next meeting of the 
These are referred to by the ESF in its executive board of the foundation, due 
report as "level 1” activities which it to be held i n September. | 

Swedish blueprint urges 
boost for humanities 


from Donald Fields 

„ , HELSINKI 

Sweden’s National Board of Universi- 
ties and Colleges has recommended 
that the humanities should be boosted 
while new syllabuses are adopted 
under the rubric of technology and 
data studies. 

i «!»* j£? ^ ue P r * nt ft> r the fiscal year 
1986/87, the board, which advises the 
government, proposes that funds for 


million kronor (£43 million) to 6.5 
billion kronor (£565 million). Four- 
fifths of the increase would be due to 
inflation. 

Humanists would be encouraged by 
reinstating a bachelor's degree known 
as Fii Kand scrapped In a sweeping 
educational reform in 1977. Nation- 
wide, 620 students would be allowed to 
choose forthemselves which courses to 
attend in working for this degree. 

By proposing litis measure and the 
introduction or oxtension of particular 
courses in certain universities, the 
board hopes to compensate for a 
perceived "Imbalance” between 
humanistic and scientific disciplines 
which lias emerged in recent decades. 


Another objective is to promote the 
“mtemntlbnal perspective” deemed 
desirable in Swedish education and I 
research. 

On the technology side, the board 
urges that opportunities be provided 
beyond the traditional framework of 
instruction for civil engineers. A more 
flexible study system, largely within 
the non-university segment of the 
tertiary education framework, would 
lead to the demarcation of three 
functional groups: technical-scientific, 
involving seven years study after com- 
prehensive school; technical-theore- 
tical, fivo-six years; and technical- 
practical , with two years in the gymna- 
sium (senior secondary school) fol- 
lowed by two years at college. 

On paper, Swedish higher education 
“ structured with the student’s even- 
tual 'Career in mind. Underlying the 
medium term trend, a further contrac- 
tion in the output of teachers and 
dentists is envisaged in the board’s 
proposals. New openings in the huma- 
ne* we partly designed to atiftct 
those with linguistic abilities who have 
hitherto found an outlet only in peda- 
gogical courses. 


overseas news 


Criticism 
greets 
new exam 

from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 
With the abolition next year of the 
national University Entrance qual- 
ification the problems and debates that 
have plagued the Form Six level at 
New Zealand secondary schools could 
now move (o Form Seven. 

A working party of the Universities 
Entrance Board has circulated a report 
to secondary schools and universities 
indicating its support for a national 
examination at Form Seven with 
I secondary school renehers providing a 
significant proportion of the marks 
awarded. 

The board has decided after consult- 
ing the universities that secondary 
school students will be able to apply for 
provisional admission to university 
directly from the sixth form. 

The Department of Education has 
now expressed concern over the possi- x 
bility of a rapid increase in the num- 1 
bers of Form Seven students and many 


examination at seventh form level. 
Teachers, after all, had argued for 
years that the University Entrance 
Examination had dominated the 
senior secondary school syllabus and 
that as more and more students staved 
to complete four years of secondary 
schooling those syllabuses had become 
increasingly irrelevant to most Form 
Six students. 

The University Entrance Board for 
its part, has now decided that its 
University Bursaries Examination and 
University Scholarships Examination 
sat by Form Seven students will be the 
main means by which students will 

S iialily for entrance to a university in 
ew Zealand in 1987. 

Professor David Vere-Jones, a 
board member who teaches mathema- 
tics at Victoria University, warns that 
the alternatives to a national examina- 
tion could ba the Betting up by Indi- 
vidual universities of competitive entry 
examinations without regard to the 
broader educational objectives of the 
upper school programme. 

"In the past the entrance examina- 
tion has acted as a buffer between the 
more selfish interests of the universi- 
ties and the wilder extravagances of 
school teachers and the department {of 
education)”. 

The existing national Form Seven 
examinations are under close review 
now. The bursaries examination has 
been a means, in the past, of enabling 
•Form Seven students to compete for 
supplementary grants and will, at least 
for next year, double as the main 
national examination for admission to 
university. 

Debate will now concentrate on a 
range of issues - how to Include a 
school-based component in the final 
assessments for a national examina- 
tion; now to fit the awards previously 
won in the bursaries examination into 
a new examinations structure; and 
whether a single examination should 
double for university entrance and 
merit awards. 


A" A meric>fln dictionary ^ 

like a<Ws W alkina o nhis h'mi, 

Not so much an accent, 
more a way of life 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
I met an American this week who 
announced proudly that he could 
receive both BBC television channels 
on his satellite dish. “But 1 never 
watch them,” he added. “I can’t 
understand a word they say.” It was a 
salutary reminder that the American 
language, as is well known to any 
Englishman who lives here, is not 
Just English spoken with a funny 
accent. It Is something else. What has 
been lacking until now is a compre- 
hensive dictionary to make clear 
exactly how far it has departed from 
its English roots. 

The deficiency is about to be 
remedied. This month will see pub- 
lication of the first volume of a 
Dictionary of American Regional En- 
glish - a mammoth tome which has 
been in preparation at tbe University 
of Wisconsin for 20 years. Volume 
One, of five, covers from A to C. 
Th * re |sa long way to go, and at just 
under $50 for cuch section, students 
of American as she is spoke will be 
paying dearly for lheir education. 

What they will be getting is the 
fruits of a research project which has 
covered more than (,000 cities, towns 
and backwaters across the nation. 
Two and a half million individual 
answers to a questionnaire compris- 
ing 1 ,847 questions in 41 categories 
had to be fed into the university’s 
computer before the real work could 
begfri. 

The field workers had an adven- 
'If®* one woman had to fight 
off the amorons advances or a 
Louisiana oil rig worker, and one 
btack researcher was almost lynched 
in Alabama. But the end result is an 
amazing compendium of colourful 
jrords and phrases. There are, for 
instance, more than 200 terms used 
“ “ ouU,lde lavatory, | n - 

duding U]ac lodge, maggie and Jiggs, 
Httt nadonal bank, haft moon and 


Australian school benefit plan will help fight unemployment 

from Geoff Maslen to stay at school. In 1986 nearly all n , < nMn J lC111 

mri nniiDMi: voune ntsonle t-lioihi* 12 months for 10,000 young oennlp Tnnonnf cbtn* „ ... . 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

The Australian government is to make 
a sustained assault on high unemploy- 
ment among the countrjrs young peo- 
ple by encouraging them to stay on nt 
school longer, providing a special 
trainee scheme for schaoflaavcrs and 
creating on extra 20,000 places in 
higher education by 1987, 

Rclcnsinjs details of the govern- 
ment’s 1985/86 budget, the prime 
minister, Mr Robert Hawko, said 
reducing youth unemployment: was 
now die Commonwealth’s top priority , 
At present, 225,500 young Austra- 
lians, or 15 per cent of 15 to.24-yonr- 
olds, arc out of work, and the govern- 
ment is now to spend more than Aus 
$250 million by 1987 in an effort to 
substantially reduce the figure. 
During the next four years, the 

r eminent will move to link secon- 
v and tertiary education allowances 
with unemployment benefits so that 
more jkning people will be encouraged 


to stay at school. In 1986, nearly all 
young people eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits or education allowances 
will receive more. assistance. In 1987, 
allowances will move to an age-related 
basis with special measures for young 
people without parental support. 


The government is also attempting 
to ensure that young Australians who 
want to undertake nlgher education 
can find a place in a tertiary institution, 
A crucial part of the three-pronged 
attack on youth unemployment is the 
Provision of an extra 20 , dOO places by 
1987; Up to 2,250 additional places wifi 
be available next school year to cope 
with .what universities and colleges of 
advanced education haVe described as : 
a chronic shortage of places:. 

Blit the immediate- primer of the 
government's strategy will be a special 
vocational training scheme aimed in- 
itially at 16 and 17-yeer-olds who havei 
not completed the final year of secon- 
dary school, The scheme is intended to 
provide work and training for at lea# 


12 months for 10,000 young people 
next year and up. to 75, $0 by i§88. It 
will involve 13 weeks.off-the-job train- 
ing, generally at technical and further 

will receive a minimum 
of $90 a week and a raaximun of more 
S5 “>*** 3 ??btb award rate for 


range of skills needed to cope with (he 

S^ltei? chan 8 esl " '“hnolo- 


gy and srelety.” “ iec »noio- 

,^5 ^ke announced an 8 per cent 
increase in expenditure on higher 

intended to Slate 
new places. Even so, it is unlikely the 
expansion will match i _ 


S?c,. ^“ pt “ ta “ 2 -“» i« , K^ Kh ? 0l ^'hS.re n pS 

M (t Am J1.7M 3 SSfiAT °" “ 
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Front the outset, the moving hra 
behind the dictionary has bm 
Frederick G. Cassidy, a Jamba 
who gained bis doctorate a! h 
University of Michigan and is u 
emeritus professor of English t 
Wisconsin. Cassidy was 58 whulk 
project began. Now his greatest iU 
is lo survive unffril is completed. 

Cassidy’s idol and role model h Dr 
Samuel Johnson. He also acknow- 
ledges a debt to Sir James Mum;, 
Scottish editor of the Oxford EtsjiA 
Dictionary 11928) and Jan} 
Wright, who produced (he to 
volume English Dialed Dlctimqk 
1905. But it is Johnson, with hk 
conciseness of definition, who hi 
been Ihc presiding genius. 

The most fruitftii arras for re- 
search proved to be isolated ngbu 
like Appalachia, where the lacgaut 
hud been conserved over loniptrtau 
and was less subject to rapfdchange. 
But Cassidy found gems In the duet, 
too, nnd made a special study of At 
vocabulary used by young blacks sad 
Puerto Ricans in the ghettos. 

There 1ms been no expurgation: 
swear words are in, unless Ihtt ut 
too commonplace lo bo worthy d 
note. In, too, arc words which Cas- 
sidy discovered in Ihe worki of 
American novelists nnd writers hi 
small-town newspapers. Hence At 
inclusion of “Astorperlous ,, 1 which I 
Georgian author coined lo manytk 
Aslor family name to the adjedht 
“imperious” and so form a new mri 
for “haughty”. 

At the present rate of props* (J 
five volumes - including one 4 
bibliography and answers lo 
tlonnaires - should be compldn by 
the end of the decade. D, E and F ta 
now ready for Ihe printer. 
with words like ‘‘astamagootiri 
“bellywhopper”, “hooftir 
“swonga” given the dkltanary = 
cachet of authenticity, the Amen® 
language will ha ve come of 

Quality call 
in Mongolia 

Mongolia must “radically 
quality of its higher education, “S 
the Central Committee of the MT 
lian People’s Revolutionajy jw}- 
special resolution entitled Some 
suns Concerning Higher 
the Central Cammiuee 
although now ODe in five 
working ”in the sphere ol the na, 
economy or culture” has a ^ 

or specialized college education,^ 
educational level of these gradua 
insufficient. . ^ j ra «i 

New teaching plans must 

up, the CentraiCommiltee ^ 


ogy. i-unaing tor ine rngiic* --t tbeJt 
sector must be increased. **“ ^ 
must be a special drive Jua 
students in higner educahoa 
meats on the basis of the real 
the national economy”. ^ w 
Special attention is to oe 
“applying advanced Soviet. 1 
ence? in Mongolian educaood ■. 


jhfumes higher education supplement 


overseas news 


More science puts pressure on resources j Ms 


from John Walshe 

,ron DUBLIN 

for quantity-; Sis is 

S uncomfortable conclusion for the 
^■ernment in a leaked report duo to 
published in the autumn. 

The report on manpower policies 
' nr-oared by consultants for the 
SiS Economic and Social Coun- 
5 i publicly funded body which acts 
2*. forum for discussion on economic 
Sd social issues. The lengthy docu- 
ment lays great stress on the part 
Sr education institutions can piny 
Konomic development. 

In the past ten years higher educa- 
tion student numbers have increased in 
,he republic by 66 per cent; there has 
been increasing emphasis on discl- 
oses such as science and engineering 
Jhich require higher staff/student 
ratios Bnd more expensive materials 
and facilities. 

The report says that a reduction in 
graduate quality may resuit from the 


effect of expenditure constraints. Be- 
tween 1978 and 1982 the non-pay 
element of current expenditure in the 
republic’s five university colleges fell 
from 39 per cent to 25 per cent. This 
reduction lias a significant impact on 
the purchase of equipment and facili- 
ties when changes in VAT and infla- 
tion arc taken into account, it says. 

“The situation becomes more se- 
rious when one considers that, in this 
period, there was an increase of 19 per 
cent in the number of students taking 
laboratory subjects compared with an 
overall increase of 12 per cent in 
full-time student numbers,” says the 
report. 

It warns that the present state of 
equipment in many of the science and 
engineering departments in the univer- 
sities is likely to act as a constraint on 
their attempts to attract good students 
and to give them access to modern 
equipment, which will have serious 
implications for the future quality of 
skilled manpower. 

Other factors which may affect the 
quality of student output and which are 


exacerbated hy the cuts in ncm-pay 
expenditure include reirniuing/updai- 
ing of lecturers and emphasis on 
research. 

It is important to ensure that a 
reasonable balance is achieved be- 
tween expenditure related to expan- 
sion (eg capital expenditure on new 
buildings, etc) and expenditure on 
consolidation and improvement of 
quality of output (eg staff develop- 
ment. equipment, research, etc). 

The report suggests that a possible 
source of fundingfor higher education 
is the Irish industrial, financial and 
commercial sectors. While the yield 
from this source is unlikely to be 
significant in relation to tne total 
budget for higher education it could 
ease the financial problems of indi- 
vidual departments or colleges while 
developing their links with outside 
agencies. Closer co-operation with 
other state agencies could also lead to 
reduced expenditure. 

It says that it is vital for Ireland’s 
future industrial and economic de- 
velopment that continuing priority be 


given in the provision of an adequate 
supply of scientists and technologists. 
The emphasis on sub-degree pro- 
grammes which has been evident since 
the early 1970s is likely to be enhanced 
by the availability of Funding from the 
European Social Fund for one and 


two-year courses. 


The report recommends that a new 
National Higher Education Authority 
be set up which would have executive 


responsibility for the financing of the 
whole third level system. It would have 
advisory responsibilities relating to the 
planning of the whole system, fi would 
nave the power to earmark funds or 
offer contracts to colleges for the pro- 
vision of courses in priority areas. 

The suggestion of a new all-embrac- 
ing authority is likely to prove con- 
troversial, especially with the local 
authorities who run technical colleges. 
However, the principals of these col- 
leges have been campaigning for grea- 
ter autonomy and freedom from local 
interference and will welcome the. 
recommendation. 


Higher spending key 
to Gandhi’s reforms 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Eight months after taking office. Mr 
Mv Gandhi's government, whicli 
hid promised to revamp tiic entire 
educational set-up, hns presented par- 
liament with a 117-pnge “status paper” 
outlining a framework of major educa- 
tional policy reform. 

Called Challenge oj Education - A 
Policy Perspective the document, 
limed at stimulating public debate 
prior to the formal announcement of 
the new policy which will be im- 

S nted from the academic year 
ring next June, acknowledges 
fell the objectives of the previous 
education policy, set out in 1968. luivc 
remained unaccomplished. The failure 
in implement at ion is attributed lo the 
lack of resources and to the absence of 
Imaginative and purposeful rcstiuu-- 
tnring measures”. 

The document envisages u hiu in- 
oeae in state expenditure on ciiucn- 
lion, with budgetury needs fur 1990 
uiimaied at four times the uilociition 
made at the start of the decade. By the 
Mdoftbe decade, it says, nil extra 2V* 
million teachers would he needed (two 
million-odd were in service when the 
«»de opened). It re ore is the decline 
m educational expenditure from over 


half of the total five-year plan outlay in 
the first plan (1951-56) to just over 
one-third in the current, sixth plan. 

The paper attacks school education 
as a gigantic bureaucracy with over 90 
per cent of the expenditure on admi- 
nistration and teachers’ salaries, with 
nothing left to replace blackboards or 
buy chalk, charts and teaching aids. 
The bureaucracy has also, it says, 
killed the teacher’s creativity. As a 
result, there were more illiterates in 
1981 (437 million) than at independ- 
ence in 1947 (300 million). 

As remedies, it suggests emphasiz- 
ing vocalionalization ut secondary and 
junior college levels, the greater ap- 
plication ut noii-formiil approaches, 
the large-scale use of new educational 
technologies like distance learning, 
mid theJjovWng; of h “national corc- 
-etnTlCulum" stressing skill acquisition 
and problem-solving. 

On higher cdueulton, the document 
proposes n moratorium on the expan- 
sion of traditional liberal education 
colleges, preferring ihe opening of 
institutions with n distinct vocational 
bios. , , , , 

It favours colleges which have been 
eul loose from the suffocating res- 
traints of the present leviathan uni- 
versity bureaucracies. 
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American football players . . . college is still the goal 


woos US 
freshmen 

The 1985 crop of freshmen, about 
lo wander through the doors of 
American universities, arc going to 
find themselves the objects of very 
special attention,. There are fewer of 
tnem this year - enrolment is likely to 
be down by 100,000 to 12.25 million - 
and the colleges arc desperately 
anxious that they should be happy. 

The reason for this is not entirely 
altruistic. Students are the universities’ 

f laying customers, and every one who 
caves before the completion of his or 
her four-year course represents a dent 
in the collegiate bank balance. The 
smaller rolls have made the freshman 
an even more precious commodity, 
and there is therefore an added 
urgency to this year’s rile of entry. 

Ms Lovely Ulmer, the delightfully- 
named “coordinator of orientation" at 
the University of Kansas, said this 
.week: “Statistics, nationally, show 
that it’s the first four weeks of school 
that determine whether u student re- 
mains at the university - whether they 
become comfortable with the environ- 
ment. " 

Kansas sets out to achieve this by 
gettingall the freshmen together in the 
university football stadium, singing 
fight songs and learning how to “wave 
the wheat". For the uninit jated, this 
means waving the arms during a foot- 
ball game to imitate wheat blowing on' 
the Kansas prairie, which isbelievedio 
have a devastating effect on opposing 
teams. 

Many and strange are the ways in 
which the universities will he making 
their new acquisitions comfortable. 

A number of colleges have even 
extended the orientation process to 
parents, aiming to create a sense of 
kinship with those who are paying the 
bills, and to ease the anxiety of having 
their children leave home for the first 
lime. Vanderbilt University in Nash- 
ville. Tennessee, offers parents a talk 
on “The Pangs of Separation", and 
others are inviting them to join their 
offspring fm their initial lectures. 


Athletes win free access W arning to 

fr.n. William Norris «PP OIlentS 


Places demanded for rising 
tide of Gulf War refugees 


from Christopher Follctt 

- , COPENHAGEN 

influx of Gulf War refugees to 
over the past year is forcing 


language school for refugees, in 
Copenhagen told The THES. “They 
are unlike our traditional refugees in 
that they are generally very well-edu* 

> . J ul.l ..... .orb' ha nn In 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

A rule that would have required 
American college athletes to achieve 
set academic standards before 
admission to university has been 
virtually abandoned. Yielding lo 
pressure from minority Interest 
groups, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association has substituted a 
formula which few students are ex- 
pected to fail. 

The aborted regulation, which was 
due to come into effect next August to 


study showed (hat if the rule had been 
in effect in 1977, more than 80 per 
cent of black athletes admitted to 
college that year would have been 
denied entry. 

Faced with accusations of unfair- 
ness and racial bias, the NCAA has 
backed down and recommended a 
face-saving formula which would 
require no minimum test score nor 
high school grade point average, but 


“creased 12-fold to 4 300 last year tion here in normal Danish umver- 
a mere iricklc of 350 in 1983.; sities." 
fading to estimates by the Danish.' This year the University of 
Aid Organization. This year Copenhagen expects the mimbw of 
yjnjnark expects to receive a further fugee applicants for admission to me 
7 -00p asylum seekers. to 300 for the academic year 1986/87 

.Tne bulk of the refugees are Ira- - including the first big batch or 

25 from the Gulf War, Iranian graduates from the refugees 

W deserters and conscientious compulsory language raw.™ 
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minimum wore of 700 on the Scbolas- 
tic Aptitude Test (SAT) or 15 on the 
American College Testing Exam 
(ACT). 

These are not particularly high 
scores, being below the average 
achieved by most students admitted 
to college. But It was claimed that the 
rule would be unfair to black stu- 
dents, who tend to excel In sport 
rather than in the classroom. One 


would take a combination of Both to 
reach a recommended total of points. 

For those who lake the SAT, their 
score will be added lo their high 
school grade point average and tne 
total multiplied by 400 to acldeve a 
minimum of 1,500 for admission. 
Those submitting ACT scores win 
need 34 points, arrived at by adding 
their ACT total to their grade point 
average and multiplying by 10.5. 

Cynics suggest that any student 
capable of working out the answer to 
this formula should have no difficulty 
In getting into university. A final 
decision is expected to be taken at the 
NCAA convention in January next 
year. 


Polish university staff who criticized 
the recent amendments to the higher 
education act will be treated as trou- 
ble-makers, government press spokes- 
man Jerzy urban has warned. The 
universities should concentrate on 
raising teaching standards, not prom- 
ulgating a hostile reaction to the 
amendments, he said. 

Under the amended act, which con- 
centrates considerable disciplinary 
powers in the hands of the minister of 
science and higher education, 
academics can be suspended or dismis- 
sed.Avithout right of appeal, should the 
minister consider this to be in the 
public interest. 

During the past year the minister, 
Dr Benon Miskiewicz, has shown little 
consideration for the opinions of the 
academic community about tbe 
amendments. 

Mr Urban's warning, therefore, has 
been interpreted by many Polish 
academics as a direct warning from 
Miskiewicz that should criticism of the 
reform continue, he will not hesitate to 
use his new disciplinary powers. 


Army education boostfor civilian life 


tetaSS? P, anish universities have ence, mathematics, pbyfc en- 
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by Geoffrey Parkins 

As the Chinese army demobilizes one 
million troops, the government is con- 
fident its policy of educating military 
personnel will pay dividends in terms 
of improved civilian career prospects 
and the contribution demobbed troops 
will make to the moderaizaupn drive. 

Junior middle school education is 
now mandatory for enlisted men and 
the army plans to raise the minimum 
requirement to senior middle schoo^ 
level by 1987. Last year alone 260,000 


fss 


More than 310,000 demobbed offic- 
ers have obtained diplomas rangjng 
from junior middle school to university 


level, with about 8 per cent receiving 
university degrees. The figures consti- 


tute a 50 per cent improvement since 
1981 and snow the People’s Liberation 
Army has been following party leader 
Deng Xiaoping’s policy directive of 1 
producing tatter educated military 
personnel. 

Mr Deng urged the army to equip 
enlisted men with knowledge and skills 
in science , technology and occupation- 
al fields such as manufacturing and- 
agriculture, besides military training. 

And army leader Yang Dezhi re- 
cently called on the military academies 
to speed up their efforts to provide 
greater educational opportunities tor 
officers. Reforms should be geared to 
tbe needs of the nation’s moderniza- 
tion drive, tbe said. 1 ■'» . 

Meanwhile the navy with the Peking ■ 


People’s University and the Peking 
Correspondence University of Huma- 
nities, nas opened China’s first floating 
college on aguided missile destroyer at 
the port of Dalian in north-east China. 

Already, 182 students have been 
enrolled on two-year courses designed 
to provide soon-to-be demobbed naval 
personnel with occupational skills they 
will be able to use in civilian life. 

About 30 teachers from Peking 
People's University will spend six 
weeks each leaching on the destroyer, 
and then spend the rest of the year 
teaching by correspondence. 

Peking’s military observers believe 
the educational developments within 
the armed forces will also greatly 
accelerate the modernization of Chi- 
na's national defence into a smaller. but 
more efficient and effective force. 
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Early one morning in the middle of 
June, Mine I I.ilirm, ilic l-rcndt renre- 
sentntive uri (he executive heard oi ilic 
United Nations Educational. C ultural 
and Scientific Organ isut ion, emerged 
from a marathon all-night session of ;i 
negotiating corn mince that she had 
been chairing to announce trium- 
phantly that n “consensus" had heen 
reached on how the agency should 
distribute its budget for (he two years 
1986 and I9R7. 

The package that emerged has h 
vital significance for the future of the 
organization. For it represents the 
basis an which British officials are now 
expressing “guarded optimism'' that 
the situation within Uncsco is already 
improving - and that the change could 
be sufficient to persuade the British 
Government nor to press ahead with 
its decision to follow the example set 
by the United States and withdraw at 
the end of the year, as it is currently 
threatening to do. 

The package is also important in 
that, almost for the first time in 
Uncsco 's 39 years of existence, it 
represents not merely a clear state- 
ment of the priorities which its various 
member states would like to see it 
pursue hut also - as » direct result of 
the 25 per cent budget loss caused by 
Ilic US withdrawal - the compromises 
and trade-offs between priorities 
which nil sides are prepared to accept. 

These compromises, which will he 
presented in a proposed two-year 
programme that will l>e submitted tu 
the general conference of disorganiza- 
tion when it meets in the Bulgarian 
capital of Sofia in Octohcr. arc the 
result of two separate singes of nego- 
tiation. 

The first, whose results arc con- 
tained in a weighty document submit- 
ted to the executive board in June-, 
contains (he secretariat's recom- 
mendations - taken after consultation 
with its member states - for absorbing 
a 33 per cent budget cut. The second 
represents the executive board's reac- 
tions to these recommendations, ex- i 


David Dickson reports from Paris on the deal that could safeguard Britain’s contribution to Unesco 

till Knockdown price of survival KS 


pressed through its own proposals for 
distributing the S3. 2 million which will 
still be available if the cuts only come 
to 25 per cent (and thus if Britain stays 
in). 

A detailed, if unofficial, analysis of 
the figures involved in both cases 
reveals some interesting conclusions. 
It appears that, although each section 
of uncsco is being required to absorb a 
proportion of the cuts made necessary 
by tile US withdrawal, there is no 
major proposal for a redistribution 
between sectors and some of the 
programmes previously criticized hy 
western countries will not now receive 
extra funding. 

For example, while (he secretariat 
had proposed increasing the major 
programmes in education and educa- 
tion policy from 11.1 to 12.3 per cent 
and 14.8 to 16. 1 per cent of its budget, 
the programme on culture was to have 
dropped from 13.1 to 12.7 per cent. 

Although the comm unicat ions prog- 
ramme, widely criticized hy many 
Western countries because of the sup- 
port given to the idea of a “world 
information order" was to have seen its 
share of the total budget fall from 6.9 
to 5.8 per cent, the controversial 
programme nn peace and human rights 
was to have increased its share from 
2.6 tn 3.3 per cent. 

The overall picture changed signifi- 
cantly, however, after the meeting of 
the executive hoard. And the bonrd's 
deliberations on how to allocate the 
extra S3. 2 million, indicated by raising 
individual programmes from second to 
top priority, rcvcnl some interesting 
differences in priorities between the 
geographical blocks. 

The Western developed countries, 
for example, negotiating as group 1, 
suggested major increases in the 
budgets of major programmes II 
(education for all), X (the human 


Breakdown ol Executive Board Allocation of Money to Major Programmes 


Major Programmes 

$ 

% of 
extra 

%of 

total 

1. Reflection on World Problems 

203,000 

6.5 

1.7 

II. Education for All 

287,900 

8.5 

12.0 

III. Communication 

807,000 

19.3 

6.4 

IV. Education Policies 

80,000 

2.6 

15.4 

V. Education, Training and Society 

VI. Science and Development 

102,000 

3.3 

6.2 

583,000 

18.8 

14.7 

VII. Information Systems 

351.700 

11.2 

5.2 

VIII. Action for Development 

— 

0.0 

5.0 

IX. Science. Technology and Society 

X. Human Envlronmenl and Terrestrial 

10,000 

0.3 

2.9 

and Marina Resources 

1,569,500 

50.0 

14.7 

XI. Culture and the Future 

313,000 

10.0 

12.0 

XII. Human Rights 

XIII. Peace and International 

- 50,000 

- 1.2 

0.8 

Understanding 
Subventions to NGOs 

— 

0.0 

3.1 

- 900,000 

- 28.8 


Total: 

3,137,100 
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environment 


terrestrial 


marine resources) and XI (culture and 
the future) - each considered “core 
areas" at the centre of Unesco's re- 
sponsibilities. In contrast, the group 
suggested a 22 per cent cut in the 
secretariat's proposed funding for 
programme XIII (peace and interna- 
tional understanding). 

The Eastern bloc, while agreeing 
witli the West on the need for extra 
funding for programme X, also sug- 
gested In contrast that the bulk of the 
additional money should go to prog- 
ramme VI (the sciences and their 
application to development), and (hat. 


despite some rearrangement of priori- 
ties, programme XIII should be 
funded at virtually the same level as 


1984/85. 


Third world countries, speaking 
both as the “non-aligned group” ana 
the group of 77, fell between the two. 
Again their top priority for the extra 
funds was programme X - in parlieu- 


Learning how to mind the shop 

Thp larralirnmnilHn mu. kiu., Mi .fn_iu.i i , « . ... 


The jarratt Committee may have felt 
that the running of British universi- 
ties left something to be desired, but 
it rerpalns the envy of much of the 
world. Why else would universities as 


far apart as New Zealand, Trinidad 
and Sweden be willing to pay more 
than £1,5(10 to send theft- senior 
administrators on a (onr-week course 
to learn the British way in university 
management? 

The true cost will have been much 


although almost half the participants 
were subsidized by various agencies - 
but there have been no complaints 


of British universities. Like aynimber 
of modifications which have been 
made since, it was done in response to 
a suggestion from those on the course 
but ftnas also had the welcome effect 
of spreading the load more widely 
among those running the conrse. July 
and August may be quiet months In 
higher education, but the organizers 
still have their own Jobs to do. 

This year’s crop of 15 students 
came from Kong Kong, India, In- 
donesia, Malaysia, Nigeria. New 
Zealand, Guyana, Trinidad, 
Sweden, Sierra Leone and Zim- 
babwe. Like their predecessors, most 


More usually, the problems are 
financial. One administrator only 
arrived on the last day of last year’s 
course because currency controls had 
prevented hint getting the money 
until then. Rather than give back 
hard-won cash, his university sent 
him to Nottingham to explain his 
absence. 

Others never get that far. This 
year's 15 came from 80 initial in- 
quiries and 30 firm applications, 
although the organizers would be 
reluctant to take many more because 
of the Importance they attach to the 


sent a second person to Warwick and 
Nottingham so satisfied have they 
been with the results. 

Having started as a 'Warwick ven- 
ture, the course has been run jointly 
with Nottingham University for the 
last two years. The partldpants 
change campus after a fortnight to 
give them a more representative view 


farther. A dose watch Is kept on 
previous participants and a goodly 

proportion have been promoted since 

returning home - you do not pay 
£1,500 to send someone on an over- 
seas course unless they have pros- 
pects. Indeed, one administrator was 
prevented from attending when he 
was named as the Sudanese minister 
for information. 


T.H.E.S. Reprint Service 

Information Technology 1 

Two eight-page special reports have been published in the 
THES this year. 

The first report published on March 22, includes the following 
articles . 

The changing role of academic databanks; applying computer 
power to literary analysis; the use of educational video In busi- 
ness studies; the efficacy of the Alvey programme; computer 
modelling of weather and climatic change; manpower shortaaes 
at technician level. 

•The second report published on June 28, Includes the following 
articles: 

Legal databases; how UNIX has established a cult following In 
the academic world; computer assisted language learning- the 
advantages of meetings by telephone; future prospects for 
computer assisted learning in chemistry; computer speech 
processing. ■ 

Copies are available at 8Gp each or £1.20 for both (Including 
postage within the U.K.). Please Make your cheques/postal 
orders payable to Times Newspapers Ltd and senjd to: 

Francis Goddard, The Times Higher Education Supple- 
ment, Priory House, St. John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX- 

' Mb 


the participatory style of the course - 
considered by staff and students alike 
to be one of Its main strengths - 
would suffer If the group became too 
large. 

Up to now, the mixture of nationa- 
lities has not proved to be a problem. 
University administration apparent- 
ly unites people more than nationalis- 
tic or political considerations might 
divide them. The only real debate has 
been over whether to accept applica- 
tions sponsored by the South African 
buteven the presence of 
black Africans on the same course 
did not lead to friction. 

The mixture did cause some diffi- 
culties for the Swede on this year's 
course, Mr Nils Hulfgren, registrar 
of Unkoplng University, but they 
weto practical rather than political. 
He had trouble deciphering some of 
™ accents and also found that 
administration in Sweden was on a 
different plane to some of the other 
countries represented. None the less, 
he declared himself satisfied with the 

wurse, which he had joined largely 
because of the Jarratt report. 

. Jarratt loomed large throughout 

55.^ ar s . cour8e 11 dealt so 
directly with many of the issues 
under discussion. Iffldency Is the 
name of the game in universities 
throughout the world as money be- 

«* ou Nottingham's tespSSe To toe 
Ifel t wereamong the 

most .popular rf the course. 

Oth^r HwarnM covered everything 
from an Introduction to statfathS 
(Which (post 'of the admiiSora 
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lar, the research and training prog- 
rammes relating to water supplies and 
resources, currently a popular topic in 
the light of the African drought - and, 
like the West, programme ll (educa- 
tion). 

The results of the negotiations was 
that consensus was reached between 
the three groups (as well as Asian 
countries making up group IV, pri- 
marily Japan) on extra funding for 
programme X, which was allocated 
$1.6 million out of the $3.2 million 
available, bringing its share of the total 
proposed budget lip from 13.4 to 14.7 
per cent. 

Programmes III and VI both also 
received substantial shares of the extra 
money (as the third world and Western 
countries had respectively argued), 
while programme XIII, dcnr lo the 
heart of the Eastern bloc, renmins 
scheduled for almost full funding 
(partly reflecting the fact that the 
USSR is now the single largest contri- 


tenng about some of the comrS 
it has been forced to make 
Western demands. Third worS^ 
tries, too, have been reluctant to n 


uccn reluctant to k ■ 
along with the West's desire fin 

K ?r concentration of Unwo 
claiming that this runs the ^ 
ger of removing support for tecta 
assistance projects that, while rein* 
ly small in Unesco’s terms, may km. 
tneless play an important role in wv 
countries. 

And British diplomats are kerab 
point out that, even though the resuli- 
mg package is a step in what in 
consider to be the right direction, ihn 
have not yet made any promises abom 
the step being large enough- even iln 
is endorsed at Sofia - for Britain!? 
remain a member of the organiubn 
Their guarded optimism about the 
outcome of Sofia is also shared a 
Unesco’s Paris headquarters, wtoc 
the shock of the first cuts (for exarank. 


the likely need to lay off 500 to dOQ 
personnel) has now been overcoat, 
and there is hope that the organiawn 
may yet survive its current oidtil 
intact. 



Ms Esah Hamid, of Kebangsaan University, Malaysia, takes the blackboard 
semrnar exemplifying the participatory style of the course. 
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Shock to the system 


wo weeks' time vice chancellors 

St bsssS ? 1 

MS" reflected by the longest 
Snda drawn up for such h meeting, 
g nd lhe unprecedented attendance for 
JJ of the days of the Secretary of 
State for Education, Sir Keith Joseph 
(Cabinet reshuffles permitting). 

1 One of the talking points among the 
Ambled participants will doubtless 
tathe recent announcement that the 
ummittee’s current chairman. Mr 
Maurice Shock, will be leaving his post 

„ the autumn of 1987. There is no 
direct connection, he says between 
the undoubted difficulties of his job in 
recent months and his move; he feels, 
rather, at the end of a natural cycle. 

“1 always intended to stay here for 
about 10 years; it is long enough to do 
the job and you have to give up an 
immense amount to do it well. At the 
end of 10 years, you fall into the trap of 
starting to defend the things you 
believe you have created." Early re- 
tirement, he admits, was another op- 
tion be considered 

Since he arrived at Leciesterm 1977, 
he has devoted more and more of his 
time to the unique problems of uni- 
versity administration, both internally 
and within the CVCP. As so many vice 
chancellors have found, academic 
work has taken a back seat, and it is 
this which tempts him to Oxford more 
than anything. “The job here has 
changed so much over the lust Tew 
years- the amount of paperwork alone 
coining through this office is at least a 
third greater than when I came here,” 
he laments. 

The chance to renew his academic 
involvement in his specialist subject - 
19th and 20th century British history - 
is dearly too appealing to resist, 
although he also likes to think of 
himself as something of an all-rounder 
-the surviving member of u virtually 
extinct species' 1 . 

Quhe apart from anything else, 
OxEord is also familiar territory to 
Shock. He spent 29 years there, from 
fab undergraduate days at Balliol (tak- 
ing part in some of the “most high- 
powered discussions I have ever come 
stoss"), to St Antony's, Christchurch- 
and University College. As a fellow in 
pohlics, he taught a wide range of 
topics all across the subject’s spec- 
tram; he also developed, us his col- 
lege’s estates bursar and the Oxford 
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Maurice Shock: at the end of a natural cycle 


Union's senior treasurer, a detailed 
knowledge of finnnee and administra- 
tion. 

He played a part in the Franks 
Cwnmlssion of the mid-1960s, and lind 
me good fortune of serving an nppren- 
tijJMhlp under such notable figures as 
Oliver Franks, Alan Bullock and 
Arthur Goodhart , for whom he retains 
“ormoiis respect. “It is ridiculous to 
“N them administrators - they were 
statesmen," he comments. He always 
burned he would stay in Oxford, but 
the job at Leicester cropped up, 

« seized the chance to be able to put 
some of his ideas into action. 

Such an aggressive approach might 
seemed a little forward in 1977, 
out the “turbulence" (to use one of his 
lavounte words) of recent years has 
“°ne nothing if not demanded a strong 
rana at the helm - the vice chancel lor- 
^bief-executive envisaged by Jar- 

J’kock is unusual among current vice 
^Meltors in that he is a non-scientist, 
he acknowledges the reasons , 
wine curing imbalance. “It rests on 
howelRoundcd assumption that the 
dauf 55 l a “diversify depends nowa- 
yays on how successful it is scientiflcal- 
7, and a scientist will naturally know 
« tobnng that about, 
oesides, a vice chancellor needs to 
“““one who is not afraid of 
-r, ae 3[i scientists have the experi- 
unh. 0 j niun 8 torge departments or 
u Jf* can understand the prob- 
g associated with that, in the 
KTeasmgiy compartmentalized struc- 
iS£lT' erei,ies ' jt « doubtful that 
wnnw w Bfrom a department of English 
seriously considered." 
soflalp°Ji n ® th e example of his per- 
■ S?fh?S^* heslron B ,yho,ds toe 
vice ri? 1 to® best way to produce a 

^re2K lor 15 b y "Shod* nf 

^bceslup. At Leicester, four- 
^ancelloi ships serve to 
their facSf- r °“ acadcmi «. elected by 
^S;t th ?g OVfin,a "ceof 

coatrol S’ f g a cohcrent 
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On the eve of 
this year’s CVCP 
residential 
meeting 
Peter Aspden 
meets 

the committee’s 
current chairman 

Oxford days which he would also like 
to see put into action in the CVCP. He 
identifies two essential developments 
which U uued to he pursued if the 
-cortufiittce is to function more effec- 
tively: tile formation of a small, cohe- 
sive group with responsibility for long- 
term planning, and a devolved system 
of standing committees to deal with 
various subjects in un organized, less 
ail hoc manner. “There should be a 
CVCP structure into which the chair- 
man fits" he urges. 

Neither development should lead to 
the existence of a dominant clique 
within the committee: "Everyone 
should get involved, that is absolutely 
vital, and the emphasis should be on 
being practical." 

It is fair to say that Shock took over 
the chairmanship of the committee - 
sooner than expected owing to Lord 
Flowers’ illness - at a time when its 


work has needed to adopt a much 
higher public profile. He doubts 
whether the CVCP was even men- 


tioned in the Robbins report, yet the 
Government's Green Paper is full of it. 

“We have had to react, as a collec- 
tive group, to the Government's in- 
creasing role in the running of universi- 
ties. both directly through the UGC 
and indirectly through many other 
agencies. If the CVCP had not existed, 
it would have had lo be invented in 
recent years. Universities have had to 
pull together, to make and press their 

^He talks, serai-nostalgicafly, of the 
old days, when the whole system 
operated through a network of con- 
tacts and connections, on a compara- 
tively limited agenda. Today s compli- 
cated web of industry. Government- 
departments and interest groups, all 
connected by the “threads of manage- 
ment", simply did not feature in the 
world of Robbins. . 

Bodies such as the Departments of 
Trade and Industry, and Health and 
Social Security have now become vital 
dements in universities lives, and vice 
chancellors have c 

to increase their understanding of toe 
world, lo gear themselves, as ^ Shock 
pu“ it, to finding unaiumity wtd 
dealing with other collectives. 

One of the modern f Jfc 

hieher education world. is toe tin 
creasinriy) frequent set-piece meeting 

been greeted with some c yn WsI !L2 


considered to be strong cases on 

C rossing financial matters, Sir Keith 
as preferred to concentrate on his 
own bPies noires of freedom of speech 
and academic standards. 

Shock remains philosophical about 
their encounters, however. “Itissomc- 
thing which has to be done, but it's 
important to remember that they take 
place in the context of constant discus- 
sion, much of it informal. There is 
aiwavs a running agenda of issues 
which can take a very Tong time to deal 
with." 

The issue of clinical salaries is a 
classic example. The CVCP first made 
representations to the DES and the 
DHSS last Novcmhcr; the permanent 
secretaries of the two departments 
look the disc lo the Treasury early this 
year; Shock liimsuir followed up with ti 
letter lo Sir Keith in June - “and we are 
only nt the beginning of the problem,” 
he snys. “It is an immensely compli- 
cated issue, and what we arc ultimately 
talking about is the wny in which 
university salaries arc fixed and 
funded. 

“We have a relationship with Gov- 
ernment which nobody else has, in that 
we are fully funded and autonomous at 
the same time." Hence, the universi- 
ties do not fit in to the political scheme 
of things very comfortably, hence the 
long time-scales. 

“We have to make sure that items 
are brought on to the agenda at exactly 
the right lime, and that we have the 
required support of all the groups 
involved in any particular issue. It's 
not just a case of going in and talking. 
Everything we say has to be looked at , 
checked and discussed by MPs, indus- 
trialists, the CBI and so on. It is not 
enough to be right, we have to be 
backed." . nL , , 

As a modem historian. Shock has 
firm views on precisely when the 
nature of politics began to change in 
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Two of the few . . . Greenland white-fronted geese 


Bogged 
down in 
argument 

Thousands of rare geese will soon 
leave the Arctic totally oblivious to 
the simmering row over the fate of 
(heir wintering grounds in the Inner 
Hebrides. 

Conservationists have apparently 
failed In their attempt to halt the 
exploitation of the peat bogs on the 
Isle of Islay for whisky production. 

And they have conspicuously lost 
the battle for the hearts and minds or 
the people of Islay, who uncere- 
moniously vented their anger at the 
Intervention of David Bellamy and 
Friends of the Earth. 

But there Is considerable anxiety 
among scientists who hnve been 
studying the Greenland white- 
fronted geese which rely on the peat 
bogs of Duig Moss that the scientific 
case against exploitation has been lost 
In an Irrational slanging match based 


on misconceptions and prejudice. 

The birds nt the centre of the storm 
arc a significant part of the world 
population of a sub-species of the 
white-fronted goose first separated 
from Its more numerous Russian 
relative by Sir Peter Scott and C. T. 
Dalgety In 1948. 

Even then It was a rare bird, but 
recent comprehensive population 
studies have given it tbe dubious 
distinction of being the third rarest 
goose in the world. 

Very llltic was known about Its 
population, distribution ami breed- 
ing. when In 197B a number of 
graduate students at the University 
College of Wales at Aberystwyth 
established the Greenland White- 
fronted Goose' Project. 

The study has received consider- 
able help over the years from Abery- 
stwyth’s school of biological studies, 
with researchers ftilsome in llielr 
praise of the facilities, equipment and 
scientific guidance which has been 
forthcoming. 

It was the proximity of the small 
flock on the Dyfl estuary that promp- 
ted the interest. Additionally a large 
Welsh flock of some 800 birds had 
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“The IMF crisis of 1976 was the turning 
point. After that, everything had to go 
through the Treasury, and that had an 
enormous impact.” 

Despite. bis personal liking for Sir 
Keith, he is quick to seize on toe irony 
of the current Secretary of States 
unusual position. “He is a very senior 
minister, and highly regarded by Mrs 
Thatcher, so he should be able to fight 
effectively for his department - but of 
course he was brought in as a con- 
flnqed monetarist." And confirmed 
monetarists, as any vice chancellor 
who has met Sir Keith will testify, do 
not go out of their way to argue for 
more money for their departments. 

precisely what he comes up with at 
Leicester Is open to question. Shock, 
while not exactly gloomy, is acutely 
aware of how tittle room uniyeraties 
have for manoeuvre. What he finds 
worrvina is that the constant need to 
deal with practicalities is at the ex- 
pense of being able to think more 
profoundly about higher education. 

“There Is more theorizing at present 
than ever before/* ho remarks, “but 
not one vice chancellor I know has any 
time td read it , . " : ; 


over of the bog where the birds had 
habitually wintered. 

Asked by the warden to piece 
together Information on the 30- 
strong Dyfl flock (which has since 
grown to about 95 birds thanks to a 
voluntary shooting ban) the post- 
graduates discovered there was very 
tittle known about the Greenland 
while-front. 

“It was a formerly quite common 
bird which looked as if it was on the 
way out”, says David Slroud, now 
theproject's coordinator. 

The 1979 expedition, followed by a 
second in 1984, surveyed the geese hi 
their sole breeding ground in the 
ice-free zone of western Greenland. 

A number of birds were marked by 
the expeditions — 96 in 1979 and 88 In 
1984 - with large white Darvlc rings 
bearing serial numbers easily read 
with a telescope. 

This enables reserchers to build up 
histories of Individual birds and 
collate evidence nn the bird's most 
significant chBractersitlc for British 
conservationists — its “rite-faithful- 


“This information Is very Impor- 
tant In conservation terras," David' 
Stroud says. “It means the areas used 
by Individual birds year after year 
can be clearly Identified so we can 
hazard a guess as to what happens if 
sites are disturbed.” 

Of the 96 geese ringed to 1979, 65 
have been relocated. These have 
shown an astonishing 97 per cent 
site-faithfulness, returning even to 
the same field year after year. 

Scientists believe that the 3 per 
cent swapping wintering sites do so 
only In extreme circumstances, for 
example when one bird Is shot or dies 
from natural causes and its mate 
forms a new bond. 

Satisfactory wintering free from 
disturbance and with good feeding is 
vital for the geese. The effect of 
dispersal from favoured sites means 
that birds return to Greenland In the 
late spring In poorer breeding condi- 
tion, diminishing the rale of repro- 
duction and potentially threatening 
the long-term viability of the sub- 
species. 

• The researchers have also carried 
ant the first systematic simultaneous 
census of the wintering geese, giving 
for the first time reliable information 
on the size of the population and its 
distribution. 

Although firm figures are not 
available, the world population is 
believed to have declined from an 
estimated 23,000 In the 1950s to a 
reasonably accurate 16,500 now. 

The decline has been most pro- 
nounced in Ireland where heavy 
commercial exploitation in the 1 950s 
led to a massive loss of the birds' 
traditional peat-bog habilat. 

Tbe scientists believe the world 
population has now stabilized at 
16,500, with 9,000 wintering In Scot- 
land, hair of them on Islay. 

There are fours among conserva- 
tionists that the commerlcol exploita- 
tion of peat In Scotland may threaten 
a repetition, hence the importance of 
the Dnlg Moss case and their near- 
despair at the outcome, with the* 
Government permitting peat digging 
subject to conditions. 

The Issue has been presented local- 
ly as a geese against jobs choice. But 
David Stroud, who lives on Islay, 
says: “It Is absolute nonsense to 
suggest our proposals wilt affect 
employment and lead to the loss of 
Jobs. 

“There Is not a single threat to a 
single job. If there was I for one 
would not be presenting the case. But 
rural unemployment Is a hot potato 
and the facts of thecase have got lost. 

“It Is very sad when well-argued 
scientific research can get thrown out 
on a wave of emotion generated by a 
complete non-issue - that domestic 
peat cutting is threatened.” 

Hie Government's decision to 
allow the Scottish Malt Distillers 
Company to cut peat came despite a 
request for a moratorium from a 
European Economic Community 
commissioner. Mr Stanley Clinton 
Davis asked for cutting to be sus- 
pended while information of its Im- 
pact on wildlife was assessed. 

It Is precisely this type of evidence 
the study Is collecting. 

David Stroud says: “We shall be 
carrying on with our work and if the 
worst comes to the worst we will have 
\ to stay here, monitor the loss of the 
site, and gather more evidence for 
1 the next tune.” 
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Fools’ paradise 

Brian Morton on the mystic 
creativity of Cecil Collins 


William Blake saw a tree filled with 
angels on Pcckham Rye; on another 
occasion, bright angelic figures walked 
among the haymakers. If nowadays 
such perceptions only find place in the 
realms of abnormal psychology, Blake 
has left one ime descendant - spiritual 
if not technical - in the visionury 
painter Cecil Collins who, at 77, is one 
of England's most important painters 
(though, for all that, little known to a 
wider public). 

Collins was born in Plymouth and 
his work retains a resonance both of 
pilgrimage and of Arthur's mythical 
West Country Avalon. Among his 
most characteristic images arc those 
archetypal figures - angels, fouls, 
brides, knights, the Grail - which 
belong to a tradition active before a 
modern rationalism separated sue red 
and profane and parcelled (he fanner 
off into exception or abnormality. 

Collins lias set his face against the 
whole modem movement in painting. 
Me is a genuine outsider. As a voung 
man, he was taken up for a time by the 
Surrealists who were intrigued by his 
use of myth. But he lacked their 
commitment to chaos and could nor 
live with (heir authoritarianism; he was 
duly excommunicated by Amiri Bre- 
ton, the Surrealist “pope". 

Though he has since followed a 
unique and solitary path, some influ- 
ences arc discernible: the early renais- 
sance masters. Orthodox icon paint- 
ers, the English mystic Samuel Palmer, 
symbolists such as Odilon Redon and 
Moreau; later, his friend the abstract 
expressionist Mark Tobey (though 
Jackson Pollock he emphatically re- 

a as another of those painting 
images of modern chans). 

Among ois exact contemporaries, 
he sees Francis Bacon - subject of a i 
second mnssive retrospective at the l 
Tate Gallery this year - as his polar i 
opposite. “Bacon comes at the end of l 
one tradition. I am at the beginning of i 
another. If you like, I work with my i 
face to the dawn." 

"Chaos", he likes to remind us, also ( 
means beginning. For all the apparent i 
hopelessness of our present cultural. i 
pbght, “1 do feel very strong bean- ■ 
nlngS of a new civilization under- 
neath." 

Aside from his friend Kathleen 
Raine and critics Brian Keeble and 
Peter Fuller, Collins has lacked sup- 


He still teaches at the Central School 


i or Art and Design in London .ind for 
the last few years his students have 
I demonstrated nn his behalf ul County 
> Hall in opposition to attempts to oust 
him. 

Collins secs something deeper be- 
hind rhe given reasons (retirement 
ages, money, retrenchment): "What it 
is is they just don't like metaphysics." 
Art and the art schools, like everything 
else, seem founded on what the French 
Ca t holic phi losophc r Jacques Ma ritain 
called the two "unnatural principles nf 
the fecundity of money and the finality 
of Mic useful”. 

Collins is utterly opposed to the new 
utilitarianism. He secs the fine art 
department as "the speculative mind 
of any school" and his own dialectic 
view of rhe imaginative process ns a 
rcnfhnnntion of "a normal view of art 
that reigned for 20 ,000 years, which we 
have tcnijiornrily lost, owing to (he rise 
of technology". 

“The kind of knowledge we have 
today is unbalanced; it lacks equilib- 
rium. There is another kind of know- 
ledge, the education of the Inner life, 
the emotions, the imagination, and 
this is totally neglected. 

“The psyche, Tike the body, needs 
find; beauty is knowledge and a gnosis 
thut feeds the psyche; it is not sensa- 
tion." Against Inc terrifying leisure 
promisedoy an increasingly technolo- 
gical society, a re- orientation of know- 
ledge is practically essential. But also 
spiritually, against the growing impact 
of a rationalized world, is a need for 
steps into the unknown, what Collins 
calls “a reviving of creative innocence, 
a virginity of spirit, a purity of con- 
sciousness, a way of seeing directly as 
we once did as a child". 

This involves an acceptance of mys- 
tery: "You cannot live with something 
that has no secrets" and the vulnerabil- 
ity of the Holy Fool. “It isn’t necessary 
to understand in order to create, but it 
is necessary to create in order to 
understand.” 

All of which runs the risk of making 
Collins sound like a mere atavist or 
reactionary, Incapable of the modern 
world. The only visions conjured these 
days on Peckham Rye come from 
flagon cider and Evo-Stik in crisp 
packets. Collins' studio is a mere 60 
yards from the frantic summer bustle 
of the King’s Road. How does he see 
the punks there - as innocents or the 
last expression of chaos? Typically, 
everything for him follows a higher 
logic that contains opposites in dialec- 
tical relation. 



Pastoral mastery . . . Collins 1 vision of the guide and the guided In The Shepherd Pool (194S) 


Collins shows no fear of distaste for 
the modem world and is, indeed, 
alarmingly at case with its most unspir- 
ilual products. Though frail, he gives 
off a strong sense of power; though 
contemplative, he is not other-worldly 
and handles this-worldly apparatus - 
video, the intransigent lifts at the 
Central School, the Chelsea - Ald- 
wych bus - with a calm acceptance. 

His most important recognition is 
that, for all the trumpetings of the 
avant-garde, it is art that is a long way 
behind, Many of his friends are scien- 
tists and much of his inspiration comes 
from scientific, rather than artistic, 
endeavour. 

In his paintings he has explored the 
micro-world of vibration and of parti- 
cles; embryology provides perhaps his 
most important single image, the new 
curled and enfolded within the old. Far 
from a one-dimensional figure, he 
comes somewhere between the mystic 
Boehmc and the physicist Bolini. 

Equally, there is nothing soft-cen- 
tred about bis mysticism. All true 
mystics follow a process as firmly 
delineated and disciplined as on exact 
science. There is an underlying rigour 
in his educational work, both the 
degree classes at the Centre] School 
ana his open adult classes at the City 
Literary Institute. He plays his stu- 
dents tapes of modern music - Ravel, 
Ligeti, Messiaen, Penderecki - in 
order to induce the state of "poised 


)r attention" by which real creativity can 
1, be reached beyond the reach of merely 

r- ego-bound self-expression. 

:s For a classicist such as Collins, 
;h nature articulates itself in archetypal 
ly images which have nothing to do with 
- "literal” reflections of reality or of the 
tc pathetic fallacy of romanticism. These 
d- images, as in the great Angel of the 
Floating Light, recently purchased by 
is the Tate, organize themselves in 

ic "chords” comprising recurrent shapes: 

iy an angel’s folded wings, the lobes of 
i- the heart, the topmost curves of a 
:s fountain, a chrysalis, a tree, 
i. The connection between sound and 
shape was clarified for Collins when, at 
ic Dartington, he experienced his own 
i- vision: a thrush sat singing on a bush 
is covered in raindrops; as the song 
iv developed, he saw that the hush was 
ir the shape of the bird's song. All his 
e work takes on this synaestlictic har- 
c mony (like Skryabin's or Messiaen’s) 
that has nothing to do with symbolism 
i- or allegory. 

e It betrays instead a remarkable level 
y of craftsmanship and control, mulched 
:t by an almost detnehed altitude to the 
ir finished product, which becomes an 
c jndependent object, not an “express- 
)1 ion". The essence of painting, lie 
y believes, is the resistance of the chosen 
i- medium as an image is brought forth. 
I, Collins’ canvases or boards (outwardly 
n simple to the point of naivety) are built 
d up In a painstaking scries of surfaces 
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The moleskin trouser, chocolate cake brigade 

How often does the averaee SLoane MaahnnRinnri tnharan vantn.a , ... . . _ 


How often does the average SLoane 
Ranger buy a new Barbour? Where 
is the market for moleskin trousers? 
And do Husky wearers bang out In 
Hampshire? 

These are some of the questions Jo 
Kirk must answer before she sets up 
business us Kirk and Holmes Coun- 
try Clothing Outfitters of Quality. 
(For Ihe benefit of the uninitiated, a 
Barbour Is a thigh-length green jack- 
et, with forge pockets for secreting 


et, with large pockets for secreting label 1 * as soon as possible 
slaughtered grouse and pheasants. A spot by one of the Judges 
Husky is a sleeveless quilted anorak.) she would locate her sht 


Husky is a sleeveless quilted anorak.) 

Last week Jo Kirk had to convince 
a panel of Judges from the financial 
world that slio knew exactly how to 
carve herself a niche within the £12 
billion clothing market, and that 
having caught the scent of the hunt- 
ing, shooting, fishing - and oven 
rambling - Brigade, she would he 
able to keep their custom with repeat 


Mrs Kirk was one af 16 MBA 
students from Cranfleld School of 
Management who were forced to 
enter into cut-throat competition 
with each other. All of them had to 
present to the Judges a “small busi- 
ness*’ venture which they bad pre- 
pared for the enterprise option of the 
course. At stake was the students’, 
first taste of “venture capital". Fur 
the most promising Idea was re- 
warded with a £250 cosh prize, 
supplied by Venture Capital Report, 
the lucrative publication which intro- 
duces Investors to entrepreneurs. 
The enterprises also form part of the 
students* final examination. 

The judges had to decide which 
was the most viable proposition: a 


Mashonaland tobacco venture, a re- 
tirement housing development, a car 
dlnlc, a brick company acquisition, a 
wine bar bistro, or a quality country 
clothing shop. 

JoKtrk was planning to corner the 
market In fashionable, quality, coun- 
try wear. She would start at the retail 
end, and once she had become estab- 
lished would expand to catalogue 
mall order. She would start her “own 
label" as soon as possible. Put on the 
spot by one of the judges as to where 
sue would locate her shop, she sug- 
gested a market town such as Cam- 
bridge. Somewhere like Birmingham 
would be belter, she was told. 
Apparently Barbours abound In the 
Black Country. 

For Mrs Kirk, Id common with all 
the other competitors, the presenta- 
tion was not merely an exercise In 
rok-playiug. She plans to launch her 
prqjcct for real when she leaves 
Cranfleld. 


up and business contacts exchanged: 
“Some of the conversations going on 


now are the beginnings of six-figure 
cheaues, H he said, 

Mr Robert Brown, lecturer in 
enterprise and business strategy, 
said: “We have told some of the 
students that they have used their 
time well, but need to work In the 

their business before *1^* make an 
enormous leap. Most entrepreneurs 
are risk minimize rs, not risk takers." 
He added that the majority of the 
students were In “transition" from 
one type of enraloyment to another. 

Mr Roger Colwill, for example, 
has given up his job as a financial 
director, to start his own business. 
His car clinic Idea won the £250 prize. 
He plans to start up a chain or 10 
garages, which would boast “com- 


Mr David Mnycock, who assesses 
lending propositions for the National 
Westminster Bank, and took part In 
the Judging, said the students* pro- 
jects were based on reality. 

Professor Malcolm Harper, who 
founded the enterprise development 
course 10 years ago, said the “realhm 
and diversity" were the main features 
of the projects submitted this year. 
He said that most of the students were 
"applying sensible management to 
unci amorous enterprises". 

He snid the majority of them were 
Investing their own capital in the 
ventures, but a few of them were 
looking for Investors. While we 
talked secret deals were being struck 


petitfvc urices, exceptional cleanli- 
ness, and high calibre technicians". 

WDU,d ** 

ated In a light Industrial unit, not the 
traditional back street, and the floors 
would oven be specially treated so 
that oil would not collect. 

He said the success of his enter- 
prise would depend apon his recruit- 
ing good managers. They would 
mure that not only the car, but also 
the customer were well-treated. Mr 
Colwill has carried out his own 
research and found that conventional 
garages are not renowned for keep- 

A runaw-up Jn the competition 
* embark- 


hito a deal by Timothy Bristow, a 
former London Brick commercial 
assistant, now trying to acquire a 
brick company. 

Mr Merchant reckons there Is a 
niche for him at the “upper end of the 
retirement housing market". He 
plans to set up warden-controlled, 
purpose-bum retirement cottages In 
the home counties. Each one would 
go for about £80,000. His board or 
directors is to include two civil en- 
gineers - he*s one of them - an 
accountant and two architects. The 
building work will be contracted out. 

Alongside Cranfleld ’s one-year 
MBA course Is a 16-week Graduate 
Enterprise Programme. Staff from 
tnc School of Management visited 25 
universities and polytechnics this 
year to recruit business potential and 
hey now have 40 recent graduates on 
the programme. 

fe V*. National Westminster 
5 “* L * T 9 lur Andersen, and the 
Cranfleld Institute. 

..j * he mistake most people make Is 


and glazes which give the finished 
image its extraordinary inner light 

A huge 1939 portrait of himself and 
his wife in front of a stylized garden - 
“real”, he insists, though not literal - 
is as carefully structured as a piece of 
music. No less so is a tiny 10 x 5 
monochrome on board of an angel/ 
butlcrfly/foimtflin Standing beside (be 
river to the moon. 

Collins makes no romantic coaiil- 
sion between common humanity and 
■makes visible, and what it reveals is the 
underlying forms (Plato is an obvious 
source) oft he universe. It is in this that 
he is closest to the physicists and the 
composers he admires, and to Bloke, 
who may hove been wrong about 
Paradise Lost, except that our lost 
innocence was part of a dialectic both 
of seeing and of faith. 

It was Blake who defined spirits as 
"organized men”, “organized isd 
minutely articulated beyond all (hat 
the. mortal and perishing nature can 
ever produce”, a thought that would 
not seem out of place in a book on the 
new physics. Blake ulsu saw (he angek 
organized in the strictest of hierar- 
chies. 

Collins makes no romantic confu- 
sion between common humanity and 
creative exception; behind his wort 
and his educational beliefs is the ideal 
expressed by Maritain: “An aristocra- 
cy in the order of deeds but a truly 
democratic barbarism of mind". 






David Trippier: launched schenrc 

"chocolate Is believed to contain d 5 " 
micals which contribute to 
and lows” In people’s moods, 

One of her content porarieSi J**' 
ne Male, a graduate la conibjoeBa 
dies from Nene College of 


Education, U setting up * 
dress business. Her research 
shown that the popular myth**" 
marriage Is on the decline Is tfrg 
Her business will not be ' 
based, but house-to-house. "I u 1 ™" 
will be a new approach to tra 1 * 1 
people’s bouses, rather than w na 
my own premises." She desig^^ 
makes the wedding dresses, flow 
out of silk and agrees th at a 
grounding in psychology, which ^ 
gained from her college courjj-, 
useful In any business perhaps 
cularly one In bridal gowns. 

Adriana Caucjrey 
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Ronald Draper considers the ‘success’ of D. H. Lawrence whose centenary falls next week 

The son who rode awav 


n H Lawrence was born in Eastwood, Notting- 
hamshire, on September 11, 1885 and died at the 
comparatively early age of 44 on March 2, 1930 at 
the Villa Robermond, Vence, in the south of 
France. In that time he wrote some 30 novels and 
volumes of short stories and poems, as well as plays, 
travel books, essays, letters and phllosophical-cum- 
osvchological works that he called his “pollyanaly- 
His first publication, The White Peacock , was 
thrurt Into the hands of the dying mother who 
hoped that her clever son “might one day be a 
professor or a clergyman or perhaps even a little 


Mr Gladstone". Instead, he acquired notoriety as 
an enfant terrible of modern English literature. He 
ran away with the wife of his modern languages 
professor at University College, Nottingham, and 
became the author of one book. The Rainbow, 
which was promptly banned In 1915 for its sexual 
explicitness, and another, Lady Chatterley’s Lover , 
published abroad In 1928, which saddled him for 
more than three decades with a reputation 
for pornography and obscenity. Today he enjoys 
the ironic status of cult-figure in a permissive 
society. 


The danger now is not that D. H. 
Lawrence will be neglected, but that 
currency will be given to simplified 
versions ofhis achievement which may 
obscure his real value and significance 
for us. Anthony Burgess, for example, 
in his television portrait earlier this 
year, though rightly emphasizing the 
dean-shaven Eastwood youth rather 
than the bearded international figure, 
seized on the opposition between his 
mother and father to give a somewhat 
misleading account of the conflict 
between nmbitious “getting on" and 
the sensuous enjoyment of life. In 


the mother. Her influence on Paul is 
complex; she gives him his energy and 
gritty determination to struggle for 
personal fulfilment, but, as Lawr- 
ence's letter to Garnett of November 
14, 1912 insists, she also undermines 


his capacity to love other women, with 
all but fatal results. Similarly, the other 


Burgess’s view the grentness of Law- 
rence is that he shook off his mother's 
bourgeois aspirations, which 
threatened to enclose him in the 
strait-jacket of a narrow provincial 
success, and (wilhj of course, Frieda's 
help) discovered in his formerly de- 
spised father the liberating clue to “the 
marvel of being alive in the flesh". 

There is undeniably evidence for 
such an interpretation. It is well 
known, for example, that Lawrence 



Lawrence’s father Arthur 


all but fatal results. Similarly, the other 
side to the carefree energy of the father 
is his drunkenness and moral cowar- 
dice. 

In support of the "sensuous" Law- 
rence Burgess also cites the description 
of the farming activity of the male 
Brangwens in tne opening pages of The 
Rainbow. This is certainly Lawrentian 
prose ut its most intensely evocative, 
creating a miraculous impression of 
life lived close to the round of the 
seasons and an involvement with orga- 
nic processes so immediate that "the 
lustre slid along the limbs of the men 
who saw it". Through language which 
suggests identity between the world of 
nature and the world of man, this also 


becomes a description of sexual ex- 


perience: “Their life and interrelations 


were such; feeling the pulse and body 
of the soil, that opened to their furrow 


of the soil, that opened to their furrow 
for the grain, and became smooth and 
supple after their ploughing, and clung 
to tneir feet with a weight thnt pulled 


like desire, lying hard and unrespon- 
sive when the crops were to he shorn 


tot in later years that he had been 
unfair to his father in Sons and Lovers ; 
find in the essay, Nottingham and the 
Mtnlng Countryside, written in 1929, 
m seeks to correct this injustice by 
praising “the physical, instinctive, ana 
intuitional contact" which he associ- 
ates with his father's generation of 
“•Mrs, while caricaturing their wives, 
fa almost Dickensian fashion, ascusto- 
fafafa of "hard facts" and "nagging 
materialism’’. In the fiction, too, the 
“tother-figures go down, till they be- 
like the hideous Granny Saywell 
01 The Virgin and the Gipsy, fairy-tale 
Ofcreaes inimical to the energy and 
"Wlity of youth. But this raising of the 
on one side and lowering them 
on the other points to the need for a 
Nance. The exaltation of the father- 
ogure is DO t ^ muc h a discovery of 
new values as a reaction against old 
w “ich have grown stale and 
^appealing. The lure of the senses is 
PWertul, but is to be understood as 
fefaove, not absolute. 

U we look again at Sons and Lovers 
•re can see that the father is not, after 
2?’ 80 b L a dly treated. In scenes like 
ha^f„u!!l ere bc ,Qasts his breakfast 
J»on before the kitchen fire, or shares 
f,, b , ohildren the task of preparing 
jaw for use down pit, or tells them 
SS* 0 " 1 ‘he pit-pbny, Taffy, his 
qualities are revealed with- 
DCet ! for defensive comment. 

6 of the candle- 

and & w .hi ch characterizes both Mr 

K 0* flamc of “ "dusky. 

nes , s " against hers which 
dice j^ e ,l an d gripped into incandesc- 
booaS iW 1 , 3041 spirit”), is emo- 
hSSj ^ri&nted m favour of the 
to be Iale additions 

wri* srems to have been 


with motifs from Nietzsche and Wag- 
ner to create a “musical dissonance” as 
rapturous as The Birth of Tragedy, and 
with elements of Baudelaire and Tol- 
stoy to create a moving antithesis 
between forms of life and forms of 
death which also includes awareness of 
their interconnection. His own fiction- 


al counterpart. Rupert Birkin, stalks 
(his ambiguous world in the guise of a 
revisionist Christ preaching the gospel 


of “polarity” as necessary salvation 
from (he received Christianity of love 
and self-sacrifice; and he is joined by a 
notably Friedn-like Ursula, carried 
over from The Rainbow. 

Ursula's debunking of the prophetic 
Birkin tends at times to the simply 
vulgar and jeering. But this, too, is an 
authentic aspect of Lawrence, and one 
that is a vital corrective to his Salvator 
mundi self. When working oil The 
Rainbow he wrote to Garnett admit- 
ting that he very often had "the 
vulgarity and disagreeablencss of the 
common people", but asserting that he 
was primarily “a passionately religious 
man' 1 and that nis novels had to be 
written from the depth of his religious 
experience. This seems to be apologe- 
tic for the common man, and to give 


[ irecedcnce to the religious; but it is the 
attcr which more often threatens the 
sanity of Lawrence's work. What the 


This is how sexuality in Lawrence's 
work should be understood: not as 
erotic licence, but as part of a vision of 
the sensuul life of man, mid woman, in 
uninterrupted continuity with the basic 
rhythms nf nature. But the passage 
also requires to be taken in context 
(which Burgess, like many other com- 
mentators, docs not do). The Brang- 
wens' "drowse of blood-intimacy” be- 
comes too much; it creates a saturated 
atmosphere in which the mental life is 
“inert 1 ', and it is therefore followed by 
a transfer In the compensating aspira- 
tions of the womenfolk, who demand 
to hear “the lips and the mind of the 
world speaking and giving utterance”. 
Without the stimulus oT this wider 
awareness and the satisfaction of this 
conscious articulation the distinctively 
human fulfilment is lacking and the 
necessary forward movement of civi- 
lization lapses into uncreative stasis. 

The major theme of The Rainbow is 
the necessary interaction of these 
essentially complementary responses 
in successive generations of the Brang-' 
wen family, culminating in the experi- 
ence of Ursula and her disastrous 
love-affair with the soldier-engineer, 
Skrebensky. For her, unlike the 
woman of the opening passage, it is the 
intellectual aspirations which have 
proved false. The industrial machine, 
geared to productivity as an end in 
itself, and organized education, re- 
flected in Ursula's disenchantment 
with university and her soul-destroying 
job as a board-school teacher, ana 
presented as the combined manifesta- 
tions of an overweening intelligence 
which has lost vital contact with those 
forces which gave her male ancestors 
their feeling of continuity with nature. 
Her frantic attempts to find sexual 
fulfilment become a protest against the 
hopelessly impropitious circumstances 
in which she and her generation are 
to carrv on the struggle for 


religious man might do if insulated 
from contact with nis humbler counter- 


part is uncomfortably apparent in the 
dangerous fantasies of The Warned 
Serpent and The Woman Who Rode 
Away. Forlunntcly, these cun be re- 


garded as aberrations. The religious 
element is an essential' part of his 


genius, but it is most persuasive when 
kept in balance with Ills more down-to- 


earth sense or humour, as it is, for 
example, in the delightful poem. Red 
Geranium and Godly Mignonette. The 
"mud of lizards and mastodons" and 


"that dark green incss arc a necessary 
ballast to divine afflatus. As Lawrence 
recognized, in another of his sclf- 
critically religious poems, St Matthew, 
it is one thing to be spiritually lifted un, 
but he needed to be put down again in 
time before his heart stopped beating. 

The root of this need was, most 


mother’s influence and the inevitably 
alienating intellectual processes 



written to nave been 

‘faSrati£2ti e ' wmien sever * 1 rimes - 
erly E t!0ns J i,il1 neet! 10 P IO P' 
wSiSKSted: but . on whatever 

said friiough 

Mtri-L- «?bers, the oririnal of 


compelled to carry on the struggle for 
creative being. . „ 

Here we confront what Frank m*- 
mode calls the "apocalypuc Uw- 
rence - the Lawrence who rushes to 
the extremes of “Rananim one 
meat and misanthropy the next.whow 

imagination, fed on w er _ 

conformity and the Authorized Ver 

si0 n of the Bible 

tion) is familiar with both the fierce 
Less and wrath of AMgT M 
“the pure river oF the water of life . He 
*L i .. a miu denunciatory as St 



Frieda in 1912, ihe year she met 
Lawrence . 

associated with education and social 
class. The problem is adumbrated in 
Sons and Lovers when Paul speaks of 


setting ideas from the middle classes 
and “from the common people - life 
itself, warmth”. LinguistlcaUy, it 
shows itself in the division between 
dialect and received standard: 

We children were the in-betweens 


little non-descripts were we, 
indoors we called each other you 
outside, it wastha and thee. 

The father habitually speaks dialect, 
and Paul reverts to it m his more 
passionate moments with aara. The 
*vV_ _»l. -t — nlaiH ac The Wldnwmp 


is as extravagantly denunaatoiy as i si 

iota rt ie a Joe WwffiHTSg- . 


produce p.oph f; 


Lawrence In 1906. In his own words “a clean-shaven, bright young 

prig” 


early recognized, without it a poem 
like Violets could easily have de- 
scended into "music-hall sentiment". 
These are all early Lawrence. After 
The Rainbow it is much more rarely 
used; but, in conjunction with the 
notorious four-letter words, he makes 
a valiant attempt to revive it in the 
intimate love-language of Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover as a bridge across the 
clnss-barricr between Connie and Mel- 
lors. In the words of W. B. Yeats: “The 
course language nf the one, accepted 
by both, becomes a forlorn poetry 
uniting their solitudes, something 
ancient, humble and terrible. " 

Solitude, the Isolation of his societal 
self, was an affliction which Lawrence 
felt keenly. Towards the end ofhis life 
he admitted that, whether or not he 
had achieved any kind of "success” as a 
writer, he was <r not much of a human 
success”. "I don’t feel there is any very 
cordial or fundamental contact be- 
tween me and society, or me and other 
people. There is a breach. And my 
contact is with something that is non- 
human, non-vocal.” A commentary on 
this can be found in a tale like St hiawr 
- sardonic in its admiration for a horse, 
acridly satirical in its portrayal of 
people,, and reserving its lyrically sav- 
age ecstasy for a landscape as geog- 
raphically and psychologically remote 
as may be from that of Lawrence's 


show us the real world illuminated by 
this imaginative predilection; they be- 
come guide-books of Lawrence's soul. 

His odyssey was interrupted by a 
brief return to Eastwood in 1926-27, 
but nothing, he wrote, depressed him 
more than the place where lie was 
bom: "Nothing con save the place 
from Ihe poor, grimy, mean effect of 
the Midlands, the little grimy brick 
houses with slate roofs, the general 
effect of paltriness, smallness, mean- 
ness, fathomless ugliness, combined 
■ with a sort of chapel-going respectabil- 
ity". The myth-maker, however, again 
set to work and the chnpel-going, 
transformed in retrospect, provided 
the substance of the most humane of 
his autobiographical essays. Hymns in 
a Man's Life. In an unfinished dream- 
vision lie also presents a Utopinn 
prospect of Eastwood in 2927, 


E uutb. It is a magnificent achievement, 
ut one in which the current or normal 


strength ofsuchplays as 1 
nf Mn Hotrova 5pd_Z he 


as The Widowing 


evoked in the last few pages based on 
Lawrence’s own New Mexico ranch, 
where, with the exception of some 
periods in Italy, he came nearest to 
making a second home, and it is 
accompanied by an account of the 
heroic attempts made by a schoolmas- 
ter and a trader and his wife to fight 
both the sordidness of savagery and 
the sordidness of a civilization that has 
lost its “inward vision”. For all that, 
however, it offers no convincing sub- 
stitute for a living, continuous com- 
munity. 

Nor did Lawrence’s other alterna- 
tive, the American Indians. Among 
them he professed to have found 
something which satisfied both his 
religious and communal needs, an 
andent race-experience which was 
universal, and "greater and deeper 
than any god-religion". But the satis- 
faction was incomplete because it left 
out consciousness of individuality and 
separateness to which he was by his 
own history committed, 

The truth is that from the time when 
he severed his connections with his 
native country Lawrence was a de- 
racinated nomad wandering the world 
in search of some lost Atlantean 
civilization that would heal the breach 
in his. communal consciousness, but 
able to find it - or, rather, create it - 



Lawrence’s mother Lydia 


Phoenix-like renewed as Nethrupp 
with all the Imagined beauty of those 
Italian hill-rities which in Nouingham 
and the Mining Countryside the con- 
temporary Eastwood is said to lack; 
and the people who meet the dreamer 
there al last seem to constitute the 


ideal community, speaking "the quite, 
foil voice” which he can nearly under- 
stand because it it “like the dialect”. 


Thede fragments of vision may not 
: the most important things in Law- 


be the most important things in Law- 
rence, but they point to something 
underlying all his best work - the 
search for a inie human standard 
which combines warmth and intelli- 
gence, and the intuitive understanding 


gence, and the intuitive understanding 
mat being part of a living community is 
essential lor its realization. For much 


of his life he was a sick man, and the 
bitterness and hate generated by his 
frustrations spilt over into his writing. 


He was also rarely a good practiser of 
what he preached. From die perspec- 
tive of the 1980s, however, this matters 
less than his capacity to keep alive a 


feeling for wholeness, and to defend it . 
even from his own obsessions. 


only in mythical form. The fascination 
of his travel books, from Twilight in 
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An apology to James 
Thin’s bookshop 




Last yenr I ai lacked James Thin's 
renowned bookshop for not hav- 
ing texts of Sir David Lyndsay's 
play of 1540, Ane Satyre of the 
Thrie Estaites, on sale during its 
revival ut the Festival. This year 
the Scottish Theatre Company 
brought it hack again and Thin's 
were well-slocked. Unhappily, 
Polygon Books of Edinburgh come 
up with a cheap edition of the 
acting text, prepared by Robert 
Kemp for Tyrone Guthrie's great 
revival in the Edinburgh Festival 
of 1948, which was sold hy the 
theatre directly. So I owe Thin's a 
double apology if they Hre now 
overstocked. 

The language of the play is more 
difficult than Shakespeare but 
easier to follow than Chaucer. 
Only a few words are small stumb- 
ling blocks. One gels the gist of it 
even if one hasn't read Scottish 
poetry. Solace, a corrupter of King 
Hu mani tie, introduces himself: 
“Sirs, ken ye not Sandy Solace? / 
They call it my mother Bonny Bess 
. . . / At 12 year old she learnit to 
swyve, / Thankit be to thee great 
God of Life / She made me fathers 
four or five - / No doubt this isna i 
mowse." One misses little if one , 
doesn’t know that "mowse" meant 
“uncommon”, which is glossed in ! 
the text and the editor also glosses , 
“swyve” - which seems to me 
unnecessary. But perhaps not 
everyone has read even the open- 
ing verses of John Wilkes’ Essay 
on Women to know what a long 
ran “swive" has had before falling 
into desuetude. I only took a text 
in when seeing for the third time, 
for the sheer pleasure of the 
language, at once so familiar and 
so strauge, so lively and so ancient; 
being able, that third time, to tenr 
my eye away from the spectacle of 
the production. 


It Is a large scale production. I 
counted 86 actors on stage at the 
end, not counting old Andrew 
Cruikshank as the Abbot who had 
been got off the stage earlier to 

mini n n rtAnalai 1 


m the flight of the Clergy from 
Divine Correction and his armed 
host. The Scottish Theatre Com- 
pany is a touring off-shoot of the 
Glnsgow Citizens’ Thentre, and 
now one of the very best in the 
kingdom. They staffed up for this, 
as last year, like a joyous reunion 
of almost every actor of talent in 


pities that this great and unique 
production is not coming to Lon- 
don. What was all that talk when 
the Great White Elephant was 
being built for Sir Peter to play 
with, that the National Theatre 
would give space to bring the best 
of the provincial companies to 
London? 

Plays and productions I really 
like, l like to sec more than once. 
I'm a sucker For almost any pro- 
duction of The Beggars ' Opera 
(except that by Scottish Opera). 
Another production dealing with 
great events that 3 went to see 
many times, though in this case the 
First World War not thcRefornia*, 


Two things were very revealing. 
It did not need an absolutely first 
class professional company to suc- 
ceed. As with music, one is some- 
times spoiled by exposure to the 
very best into being hypercritical 
about otherwise intelligent and 
enjoyable performances. Most 
music critics j$o that way. The 
other revelation was that the 
pathos, sadness and tragedy of the 
Great War still came across, even 
in_ the hands of a good Third 
Division team. Some of the casual- 
ty figures for particular battles 
flashed up on screen a la Piscator 
and Brecht need checking, and the 
device is now overworked; but in 
combination with the authentic 
bitter irony of the authentic songs 
of the period, it simply tore the 
heart. 

I think that Oh What A Lovely 
War stands to our century as The 
Beggars' Opera to the eighteenth. 
Again I am surprised that the 
National or the RSC have not 
revived it in a major production: 
more worthy and pointed for them 
to do than Guys and Dolls. 

The best on the Fringe at Edin- 
burgh is now a showcase of the 
great depth of talent in British 
theatre. I’ve seen a good deal of 
the action this year because I made 
a busman’s holiday at home by 
joining The Scotsman's heroic 
team of tough critics who try to get 
around the Fringe with 200-word 
judgements that can make or 
break little groups. A bad review is 
sad to write but the punters de- 
serve protection, especially the 
young to whom the cost of tickets 
makes deception tragic. But a 
good review can cheer -especially 
when the company make a poster 
of it and one reads oneself on the 
wall above the urinals in the 
students' union, a unique compli- 
ment and a masterly piece of 
fly-posting. I hope they did the 
same for the ladies. 


There arc a dozen or more top 
class small touring companies ev- 
ery bit as good ns the National in 
their tied “alternative” theatre, 
the Cottesloe. Its reopening 
should bo marked by reviving the 
original idea of giving apace to 
groups like the Actors Touring 
Comoanv. who HiH n 


Company, who did a Moliere’s 
Bourgeois Gentleman far, far su- 
perior to a silly adaptation called A 
W€6 lOUch of Oflfp nlnunH irt 


Wee Touch of Class played in the 

Rhiffl n L pr< i per !, ? r M ? ,ro ^ 

oneftield who did a marvellous 
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tion, was Joan Liulcwood’s Oh 
What A Lovely War. I saw it four 
times in the East Eml and once in 
the West End. So with some 
nervousness I went to see a Fringe 
revival by the Edinburgh Gradu- 
ate Thca Ire Group. Bill they 
proved very capable players, even 
working the songs well with the 
piano and a drummer. 1 enjoyed it 
thoroughly and so did my party, 
none of whom had seen it before 
nnd who ranged from adolescence 
to senior citizenship. 


On April Fi Nils’ day I lib yenr a Idler 
from die National Advisory Hotly 
arrived in polytechnics and colleges. In 
_ .seven pages of turgid prose it described 
the appr.-.ich that ilie NAR was in- 
tending to adopt for planning public 
sector higher education in 1987/88. As 
is usual with such correspondence, the 
letter was accompanied by reams of 
forms demanding information on 
almost nil aspects of the college's 
existence. To ensure that everybody's 
intelligence was completely insulted 
the letter also contained n so-called 
“methodological note” which de- 
scribed in lines of arithmetic formulae 
' how to calculate the average length of 
a course of study. The impression left 
by such a pile of pnper was that it was 
symptomatic of a bureaucratic 
approach more compatible with (he 
five-year plun of a Russian tractor 
factory than of an English national 
body dealing with higher education. 

The colleges have until November to 
make their initial response to these 
overtures. Doubtless academic boards 
and governing bodies are busily con- 
templating the correspondence nnd 
.seeking to respond to its questions in a 
reasoned and responsible manner. 
That is not to imply that such virtue is 
likely to be rewarded! Indeed experi- 
ence suggests that a buccaneering and 
cavalier attitude is likely to yield 
success, while sober and responsible 
contemplation is more likely to 
guarantee that the college will be 
consigned to oblivion. 

The last planning exercise was based 
on the proposition that the resources 
for eadi college would be reduced by 
10 per cent in real terms between 
1982/83 and 1984/85. Colleges were 
then asked how many students could 
they teach if this happened. For 1987/ 

88 the approach is different. The policy 
that is the basis of the planning 
exercise is clearly stated. It is that the 
Public Expenditure White Paper im- 
1 plies that there will be a real reduction 
of 2.3 per cent in the amount of money 
available. Therefore, as the NAB has 
derided that the unit of resource must 
be maintained there will be a reduction 
in the number of students. 

So the principal policy is the defence 
of the unit of resource rather than the 
maintenance of access. Apparently the 
NAB now regards the unit of resource 
as the most important parameter for 
the system. In terms of national poli- 
tics this is an understandable position. 

It hopes that by adopting this policy it 
can persuade the Secretary of state to 
increase the money that is available so 
that student numbers can be main- 
tained and access can stay at its present 
level. The difficulty with implementing 
such a policy is that however logical it 
may be at national level it is in direct 
conflict with the best strategy for the 
colleges. 

If instead the NAB had asked indi- 
vidual colleges the question: “Could 
you maintain your student numbers if 
the unit of resource was reduced by 2.3 
per cent?" there would undoubtedly 
be colleges that would have answered, 
“Yes". The reason is obvious. For 
most colleges, particularly those large- 
ly involved in advanced work, the most 
important factor in planning is the total 
amount of money available rather than 
tbfe unit of resource. Therefore, if a 
college could increase its student num- 
bers by 5 per cent it could accept a 
reduction in the unit of resource of 2.3 
per cent and still end up with more 
cash. The successful strategy at college 
level is the exact opposite of the 
strategy that the NAB is pursuing at 
national level. 

Amazingly there is absolutely no 
indication in the planning exercise 
about the money that individual col- 
leges might receive. Therefore a col- 
lege has no idea of the financial 
framework within which it is expected 
to plan in 1987/88. It Is incredible that a 
major planning exercise can be com- 
menced with no explicit statement 
about the resources that might be 
allocated to the college. For instance 
there is no indication, or even a hint, 
that the polytechnics will maintain . ' 
their present differentia] in funding 
when compared with the other cot 
leges. 

An additional disadvantage with this 
approach to planning is that there is no 
incentive to increase, efficiency. A 
college that truthfully said that it could 
5, Bt B IoWcr unit of resource 
SaS QO confidence that the 
NAB might not take it at its word and 
provide It with a lower unit of re- 
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Messages from 
above and below 


In the second of 
his series on the 
National 
Advisory Body, 
Peter Knight 
looks at planning 

.that it is based on the indefensible 
assumption that all colleges arc going 
to be treated alike and receive a 5 per 
cent reduction in student numbers. 
Whatever the outcome it Is highly 
unlikely that such equality of misery 
will be the result. At some stage in the 

E fanning process, and it would be far 
etter ifit was earlier rather than later, 
the NAB will have to consider how it 
would implement reductions in stu- 
dent numbers between the different 
types of institution. As long as this 
issue remains on the hidden agenda 
colleges will be planning on the basis of 
false assumptions. This will not pro- 
duce either informed or constructive 
responses. 

A contentious aspect of the propos- 
als is the emphasis that the National 
Advisory Body wishes to give to 
different subjects. Science, engineer- 
ing and business studies ore to be 
favoured while the soda! sciences, arts 
and humanities bear the brunt of the 
reductions in student numbers. If this 
S™Wjf expressed In a different way, 
tne NAB is encouraging colleges to 
make places available where there are 
rew applicants and discouraging them 
from making places available where 
there are many potential students. The 
problem has become even more acute 
stare the Government announced, 
Mth scant regard to NAB opinion, the 
additional £43 million for places in 
engineering and sdence. The vast 
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ly purchased vacancies in the public 
sector coheres. It will undoubtedly 
heighten the difficulties of recruiting in 
engineering and sdence. B 

If a college adopted a totally 
pragmatic and cynical approach to the 
.planning exercise and took the NAB at 


TresselPs The Bagged Trousered 
- ' Philanthropists; or .etc, etc, .etc- i, ; 
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™ I. u re / !Qlirce is determined 
nationally there is almost no incentive 
to take a single additional student 
rated the t8rgCt thal h ® 8 been alla- 


way oi taxing a reduction in first year 
, ls concentrate the 
Trt, 011 lt8 . humanities prog 
ramme. If humanities accepted all of 

f be , re ^ uctl j D , Bnd ^at decision was 
WtaMtad thenche financial loss is 
less than If the reduction was spread 
J a E sub ^° cts because humanities 

rte C - per - k P ractic e. even 
if that is a statement that a college 
makes, and tt is upon that premise that 

'IfiSE.! 1 ihereTno d“ 


are easier to teach at marginal cost aad 
the NAB has already decided that it 
does not wish to introduce penalties 
for colleges that over-recruit, If this 
approach was followed and a massive 
enrolment subsequently occurred in a 
college's humanities programme the 
situation could be legitimized by 
varying numbers year by year, from 
one programme area to another. 

In conclusion, the 1987/88 planning 
exercise defends the unit of resource 
against a minimal change at the ex- 
pense of access. There is no guidance 
whatsoever ns to the actual financial 
allocations which colleges are likely to 
receive and upon which they might 
plan. There is no incentive for greater 
efficiency even if a college wished to 
follow that particular route. Finally, 
the emphasis between different sub- 
jects, even if once supportable, must 
now he regarded as naive and simplis- 
tic in terms of the ability of institutions 
to recruit. 

What will be the outcome of the 
planning exercise? While it is always 
dangerous to make predictions tne 

R olitical pressures under which the 
I AB works are sufficiently constant as 
to encourage informed guesswork. On 
past performance the pool has always 
received a modest increase beyond the 
initial figure every year since it was 
capped. Once the increase is 
announced, the NAB will cease to 
mention the words "unit of resource 
end will, with justifiable pride, once 
more take the pledge in favour of 
access. Within this steady state the 
polytechnics will continue to do better 
than the other colleges both on studenl 
numbers and finance. 

The resolution of the problem of the 
balance between subjects is more diffi- 
cult to anticipate. It may, and ought to, 
take second place to changes in the 
balance of mode of study leading to 
more part-time students. Once again 
such a switch is heavily dependent on 
ability to recruit and there are already 
signs of a shortfall in engineering. TJ e 
emphasis will change away from such a 
crude approach as "favoured” ana 
“unfavoured" subjects to a more sensi- 
ble analysis of the demand for and the 
needs of individual subjects. 

If this is the likely outcome It is 
regrettable that the initial approa™ 
demonstrates that the NAB has buneo 
its head so fifrnly in the nearest 

available stretch of sand. It is deplor- 
able that colleges have to respond py 


vaicu. -i , — -e- — ‘“uvicu, mere is no a Is- 
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hidden agenda than to the information 
contained in the formal letter. Past 
experience shows that playing the 
NAB game so as to maximize your 
-position is the only way to deal with 
correspondence from Metropolis 
House. 

The author is director of the City of 
Birmingham Polytechnic and a past 
member of the board of the National 
\ Advisory Body, i, ... i ** . • - »'■<;/ 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


_i twins are no longer on the 
Student ^ o! j lica ] agenda. Jf we 

Stabdiew that the consultative 
lf ir nn the subject of student fi- 
PPf' Demised in the Green Paper, is 
^Jn'nlikelv to appear, for the time 
un J. i-asi thw news could he 

S^i" t,wo ^& onccynically 

5 The other charitably. 

The cynical view would be that once 

Hoans had been ruled out there 
student loans! w .. ... 


!? no point in proceeding with a 
whose main purpose was to net 
Sing horse for tfie introduction 
of loans m place of grants as a 
Em term cost-cutting exercise: it was 
Stable instead to resume the pro- 
JJ£ of gradually dismantling the ex- 

U ft g charitab!e n iiew would be that 
rtiE realization had set in that a full- 
Sale, independent review was neces- 
Jy rather than a hurried DES led 
one. TTiis second approach. I wou d 
mue, is the correct one for the DES to 
Xt now that Cabinet pressure for 
lows is off. but whether the Govern- 
atn\ has the courage or the foresight 
intake this option remains to be seen. 

Tliere are five principal reasons why 
ihe Issue of student support has 
assumed such importance and begun 
w exercise the minds of politicians, 
civil servants and educationists: 

# h is now a quarter of a century since 
Sir Colin Anderson’s committee re- 
omraended that state scholarships for 
the study of first degrees should be 
abolished and replaced by grants from 
public funds on condition that students 
held two GCE A levels. (He also 
recommended the abolition of paren- 
ul contributions, but this was never 


The present system of awards, aris- 
ing out of the recommendations of the 
Anderson report, largely dates from 
die 1962 Education Act. A major 
review is therefore due, particularly in 
viewofthe sea-change in higher educa- 
tion which is currently taking plnce, 
eadiog a period of widespread accept- 
ace of the Robbins principle of access 
to higher education. 

• Student support, running at around 
ffflO million, makes up about one 

C er of the education budget. Yet 
are increasing anomalies and 
ups in the assistance given to stu- 
dent!, as developments in modes und 
levels of study are not being matched 
by a flexible and developing grants 
system. 

• Managing higher education has it- 
seH become a political hot potato. 
Demography and the economic situa- 
htra demand adjustments nnd, us 
Christopher Ball has put it, "the 
ttodent award regulations nrc the 
'hidden hand' of caucntion planning". 
We have already seen the tuition Tec 
bring used as a tool of Government 
pfenning and resourcing (when the 
bome ,r fee was halved to reduce 
hstilutional control over Income and 
reduce the incentive to recruit home 
ftidents, and paradoxically, when the 
overseas fee was increased to do just 
•he reverse as far as overseas students 
*re concerned). 

It is only a short step in the same 
direction to alter the priorities and 
®ape of student finance. Loans, long 


Taking 

nothing 

for 

granted 

Rupert Bristow 
argues that now is 
the time for an 
overhaul of the 
student support 
system 

term if not short term, are one way of 
ensuring a return for the public invest- 
ment represented by student support 
which should provide the option of 
either expanding the number and types 
of students receiving help or reducing 
the cost of such support from the 
education budget or both. 

• The outdated concept of students in 
the 18-24 age range being dependent 
on parents, enshrined in the present 
award regulations, combines with the 
increasingly bizarre relationships with, 
nnd differences from, other forms of 
payments to young people, such as 
unemployment benefit. sup- 
plementary benefit and YTS pay- 
ments, to create a maze of inconsisten- 
cies which are no longer sustainable. 

• Eight out of ten EEC countries 
operate a mixed system of loans and 
grants, often with an emphasis on 
indirect rather than direct educational 



subsidy. As political and educational 
tics with Europe increase, so too does 
the pressure towards n compatible 
system in the UK. 

Far from looking at ways of increas- 
ing access and choice as numbers of 
school leavers begin to decline, the 
Government has in fact chosen to limit 
access and limit choice. Arbitrary cuts 
and adjustments have been made 
which save money but which under- 
mine the whole purpose of grants as 
originally envisaged, without develop- 
ing a new rationale responsiveness to 
today’s educational needs. 

Two things must now happen if the 
UK is to develop a system of support, 
built on but not tied to what has gone 
before, whicli will see us into the next 
century. First, a new “Anderson com- 
mittee'’ must be set up forthwith to 
devise a student support system for 
further and higher education to maxi- 
mize educational opportunities for 
post-school students with no long-term 


increase (or decrease) in current ex- 
penditure in real terms. The question 
of tuition fees should also come within 
their remit. 

The committee should be small, 
should consult widely and report to the 
Secretary of State, with a view to 
implementing the necessary legislation 
and administrative changes lor stu- 
dents entering institutions of further 
and higher education in the academic 
year 1987/88. 

Second, there should be no further 


the present system, whicli should in- 
crease according to the retail price 
index for as long as that system 
remains in existence. Indeed, the Gov- 
ernment should acknowledge the se- 
vere effects of the abolition of travel 
claims of students by an immediate 
increase in the flat rate travel element 
in the grant from £100 to £200, as an 
indication of good faith and a positive 
demonstration that the needs of stu- 
dents are being recognized. 

Clearly changes in the student sup- 

f iort system must take account of, 
udccdshould form an integral part of. 
plans for the future of higher (and 
further education. EauBlly clearly, 
consideration needs to be given to tne 
relationships between student support 
and (he proposed changes in the 
welfare state. There may never be a 


better time for a proper or full review 
of this issue. Among the principles 
which the proposed committee should 
seek to adhere to in devising a better 1 
system are: 

• Independence at 18 - no parental 
contributions. 

• Equity between students undertak- 
ing different levels or modes of study. 

• Government backing for any sup- 
plementary loan scheme with pre- 
ferential interest rates, long repay- 
ment time and repayments linked to 
nbllitv to pay. 

• Abolition of tuition fee payments 
from one public purse to another. 

• Any grant element lobe taxable and 
capable of being supplemented by 
earnings without penalty. 

• Student mobility within the EEC to 
be facilitated. 

• Hie establishment of a permanent 
monitoring body to oversee the imple- 
mentation nnd running of the package 
of arrangements. 

This list is neither comprehensive nor 
exclusive but indicates the broad para- 
meters of such an inquiry, which 
should be based on the principle that 
increased' access and choice for 
prospective students is a desirable and 
necessary objective. 

The author is head of student services at 
the South Bank Polytechnic. 


Why cheap books fall apart - and the cures 


E'ra good books don’t last for ever, and paper- 
have a life of perhaps 30 years. The signs of 
are obvious: the paper gradually darkens 
Z 0 “tomes brittle, and eventually the page 
jumbles away as you turn It. For the private 
"Ver this Is annoying; for the librarian it Is a 
h^dache. A leading Institution like the 
32? J** 1 bwy contains about 15 million volumes, 
siiJfyk maybe 10 million are at risk. Keeping this 
^orihwtdl tUrD * nB powder is clearly 

Wty does paper decay? Under the microscope, 
il UMl ' Bn 1 8e ® that a sheet of paper Is made up of 
of Individual fibres. In turn, these fibres 
from bundles of long ribbon-like 
of naff n }°, ,wules packed together. The strength 
of ult 'mately depends on the average length 
levdt? mo * €Cu les. If this drops below a certain 
to f,,7 le T P ft 1 P er will become weaker and eventually 
cellulose ls chopped up by 
Ptablem’ tWs wea,ut ess which is the root ofthe 


stored in air-conditioned libraries. Even If this 
were now the case - and It Isn’t - the existing stock 
would still be at risk. Texts could be stored on 
microfiche or electronically. Among others, the 
Library of Congress bos experimented with micro- 
fiches, but has met with serious consumer resist- 
ance. Scholars are a conservative lot, and, reason- 
ably enough, few or them want to spend their lives 
staring Into badly-designed screens. For most 
libraries, then, the main objective lias been to find 
a way to make books last longer. 

One way to do so Is to remove the acid which has 
built up over the years. This Is the basis of the 
oldest preservation method. Introduced many 
years ago by W. J. Barrow, and now used 
world-wide. The book Is taken to piece* “ti each 
sheet Is Immersed In a bath of calcium bicarbonate 
solution. This neutralizes the acids 
the calcium compounds left In the paper win 
absorb acids formed In the fiiture. The *h“fra« 
then dried carefully and rebound. JheP r ^^ 
highly effective, but Mr nerfs . tot of tMtod 


kevw ^ ft a " 0l Jj 1 er ’ Thc b, BB*st problems arise, two Urge-scale processes, cap 

«* e ?P. wood * b .?“? hundreds of books at a time 


compound which is spontaneously tlammable In 
(dr. 

These processes work and work quite cheaply. 
The cost per book ls around £5 to £10. They have, 
however, appreciable disadvantages. In both 
cases, the books have to be dried very thoroughly 
before treatment. Some degree of pre-sorting to 
remove volumes which will respond badly may be 
necessary. Moreover, they have a more fhn- 
damental flaw: they preserve, but they do not 
repair the damage already done. 

The British Library has therefore sponsored us 
to look at an entirely different approach to the 
■ problem. In our method, the paper Is Impregnated 
with a mixture of chemicals thal Is converted to a 
paper-plastic matrix when Irradiated. In almost 
all cases this results in a dramatic, often total 
recovery In strength. By Including compounds 
which react with adds In the mixture we can at the 
same time deaddlfy the paper and proof It against 
farther attack. The process works on dosed books, 
does not change their appearance, and, to answer 
an obvious question, no, the pages don't stick 
together. 

Is this the answer? Obviously, we hope so. 
Whatever the outcome, though, chemical prob- 
lems call for chemical solutions: better books for 
better scholarship, through chemistry. 


Changes 

and 

choices 

The increasing focus on likely changes 
in the tertiary education sector in 
Scotland is gathering momentum with 
the impending report of the Scottish 
Tertiary Education Advisory Council 
and the recently- initiated consultation 
by thc Scottish Education Department 
over the rationalization of the Scottish 
colleges of education. 

With regard to the latter, the much- 
rumoured take-over of the colleges by 
the universities is again the subject of 
speculation; yet it is a view which 
ignores the very real problems which 
such a move would involve. Most 
university departments or institutes of 
education are not, of their nature, 
immediately ready to adapt to the 
work of the colleges, and the cunent 
finance-led “rationalizations" in the 
universities themselves scarcely pro- 
vide a propitious setting for such a 
development. 

A market shift from pre-service to 
inscrvicc education in thc colleges, 
resulting from the sudden dramatic fall 
in pre-service students has coincided 
witfi a crucial period of curricular 
development in Scottish schools; 
which, in turn, has instigated an 
impetus from 'in-college to |chool- 
focused iitservice education. The work 
of thc colleges in a wider and in- 
creasingly vnried locus precludes the 
dominance or lecture or seminar in 
favour of mobility of staff and increas- 
ing utilization of distance and indepen- 
dent learning strategics to support, 
in-school development. And now the 
new BEd degree courses for prospec- 
tive primary teachers in Scotland has 
significantly altered the pattern of 
initial teacher education, based on 
professional concurrent education in- 
creasingly school-focuscd in ideology 
and logistics. 

Such considerable changes in thc 
colleges have implications indeed for 
the continuing relevance of the tradi- 
tional DipEd and MEd courses of thc 
universities. While acknowledging the 
value gained from reflection away 
from immediate classroom pressures, 
i the question must be raised as to 
whether such an approach responds 
adequately to thc current momentum 
in teacher education. 

If STEAC is to consider any drawing 
together of thc universities and col- 
leges, the very staff-intensive pattern 
of college courses in their school- 
focuscd context scarcely suggests nn 
easy fusion of the colleges within thc 
university system. 

What of the alternative; a merger 
based on the colleges? Such a proposi- 
tion is not as audacious as it might 
I seem. The resulting resources made 
available to teacher education in the 
colleges from the university depart- 
ments of education might help balance 
the “skills-orientcd" courses of the 
colleges, with enhanced awareness of 
theoretical perspectives. 

But would trie success of such a 
harmoniously productive picture be 
marred by a sense of academic frustra- 
tion among staff more acclimatized to 
i the university ambience? While recog- 
nizing the worth of academic research , 
4 might not an environment which facili- 

tates (he more immediate application 
! of research and learning also be a 

1 .il -O a.1 IILJm 


stimulating one? Also, the likely em- 
ergence or more vocationally specific 
higher degrees responding to the needs 
o (management of curriculum change, 
development of learning st rategies etc, 
would be further enhanced by staffing 
resources at present in the universities. 

Admittedly, other matters deserve 
consideration: the scholarly resources 
of a university, it might be felt, can 
never be matched by a college; of 
greater concern, perhaps, is the inde- 
pendence from political pressure of 
research centrally funded from gov- 
ernment sources. 

In considering proposals for rationa- 
lizing an admittedly fragmented terti- 
ary education system in Scotland, It is 
to be hoped that STEAC will consider 
carefully the direction or “bias" of onv 
closer relationship between the col- 
leges and the universities in light of 
most recent and projected future de- 
velopments in teacher education in 
Scotland. 




M. L. Burstall H. S. Kwiatkowski 


The author is 1 head of the Industrial Chemistry 
Group, University of Surrey. 


The author is BEd course director at St 
Andrew’s CdUege of &] location, 
Glasgow. . 
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Hilary Macartney looks at an attempt 
to bridge the gap between students’ 
ideas and the community outside 


One of ihe miKt common reasons for 
llic failure of new products is that 
marketing nnii innrkct-rcse.irdi arc 
not introduced early enough in the 
product's development. Ihe lesson 
llinl these arc integral elements of 
responsible design, not adjuncts to it, 
is uric of several that would he less 
painfully learned during the higher 
education process than after it. while 
formal teaching can hardly be ex- 
pected to achieve such aims, project 
work on "reul life" design problems 
can prove effective. As these generally 
begin with an investigation into a 
particular need for a product, the 
student is forced to consider rhe nature 
of the potential market from the start, 
taking full Recount of its design re- 
quirements, such as cost, robustness, 
adaptability, etc. Teachers at the va- 
rious colleges rmd polytechnics which 
now include such work as an important 
element of design courses .ire unani- 
mously agreed ns to its educational 
vuluc. 

"Real life" projects have, for ob- 
vious reasons, come to play a particu- 
larly important role in design for 
special soi. in I needs, such ns disabili- 
ties. Ibis is encouraging, since this is 
an area in which research and develop- 


ment by commercial companies has 
been notoriously lacking. The further 
development of such product ideas is 

I .1 


as desirable and justifiable ns (he 
development of general applications 
for academic research in science nnd 
medicine. Vet, of this regulnr crop of 
original and potentially useful product 
ideas, very few have had miy chance of 
proving tneir viability by becoming 
actual products on the market; the 
education process ends at the first 
prototype stage, the student leaves and 
the project is shelved. Without the 
necessary resources and organization- 
al network, educational institutions 
themselves certainly cannot take re- 
sponsibility for further development. 

Nor have commercial companies 
been queuing up to develop good 
student ideas. The recession has 
caused research and development in 
the manufacturing industries in this 
country to stagnate; yet massive in- 
vestment in this area would provide h 
strong antidote to recession and the 
groundwork for greater employment 
in the future. Commercial investment 
in research and. development has, 
however, become a luxury that only 
largeand multinational companies can 

The recent establishment of public- 


r ly -funded, local enterprise boards muy 
t yet provide a way imt nf the impasse 
i but. lu Iv effective, considering their 
: comparatively limited resources, they 

i musl find raJical new alternatives for 
f attacking the problem of research and 
, development. The various innovation 
s centres set up throughout the country 
r arc an attempt in attract in new 
: inventions and product ideas which 

can be developed and fed inm si rug- 
I gling small cnmnnics. London's Teefi- 
> nnlogy Networks arc largely the brain- 
child of Dr Mike Cooley, neud of the 
Grenier London Enterprise Hoard's 
technology division and previously one 
of ehe guiding forces in the Lucas 
Aerospace Combine. Their aim is to 
take public involvement in the en- 
couragement of new enterprise a stage 
further: instead of wailing for people 
to come forward with ideas, they 
actively seek them out. 

Particularly new is (heir emphasis on 
a much more active role for education- 
al institutions. Their research facili- 
ties. especially in design, rhe applied 
sciences, technology and engineering, 
argues Dr Cooley, should now he 
given the opportunity in become more 
accessible and more responsive to the 
needs of the outside community. By 
setting up the Design Development 
Unit, operating within Middlesex 
Polytechnic as part of London Innova- 
tion Network, (lie Greater London 
Enterprise Board has taken a concrete 
step towards achieving this Hmbitious 
aim. 

The unit, by providing the means to 
develop student projects through to a 
marketable stage , can stop the waste of 
good product ideas and, in doing so, 
will provide b service to local 
businesses in need of new products. 
Similarly, by offering its services to 
public sector industries, such as hospit- 
als, schools and social services, as well 
as to individuals and user groups 
within the community, it can provide a 
fund of 'Tea! life" design problems 
which can be tackied as student pro- 
jects. 

The unit does not, however, repre- 
sent the beginnings of any exploitation 
of educational facilities - the outside 
world and commercial concerns who 
consult it pay for the services they 
receive. Likewise, students receive 
payment when their work and Ideas 
are taken up. 

Middlesex Polytechnic's decision to 
allow London Innovation Network to 
extend its activities into the campus 
was prompted largely by John 
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Changing bed developed at the unit to specifications by nurses at 
Watling View School, St Albans. 

Taking one step 
further to market 


Michaclson, course leader of the 
polytechnic's BSe honours in society 
and technology and an enthusiastic 
supporter of the philosophy of the 
networks. An extensive programme of 
innovative product development was 
already being undertaken in the craft, 
design and technology courses, led by 
lecturer John Cave and it was envis- 
aged that most projects would require 
CDT involvement at some stage in 
their development. 

The unit was therefore set up in that 
work area, although its activities and 
facilities are open to all courses and 
faculties. During its year in operation, 
it has already encouraged greater co- 
operation between the polytechnic 
faculties. In many cases, students from 
various disciplines work on different 
aspects of the same project: including 
packaging and marketing. 

The main work of the coordinator, 
lan Holdworth, is to assess requests 
from outside for product develop- 


extensive market testing, as well as 
making any necessary design altera- 
tions. The Network also coordinates 
the marketing functions, encouraging 
student involvement wherever possi- 
ble and similarly in packaging and 
graphics. Finally, the unit's coordina- 
tor sets about finding a suitable manu- 
facturing company Tor the new pro- 
duct. Local borough enterprise boards 
may become involved at this stage. 

In keeping with the policies of the 
networks generally, the unit is particu- 
larly keen to seek out projects which 


are socially useful. In its first year of 
activity, it has discovered a distressing- 
ly large number of urgent social needs 


undertake initial development as : 
major course project. If the prototypi 
produced by the student has goo 


potential, London Innovation Net- 
work's workshop can take over the 
project, producing further prototypes, 
where necessary, and pilot batches for 


which could be easily alleviated by the 
development of new products or the 
improvement of exisiting ones. 

One case was a request for a chang- 
ing bed by nurses at Watling View 
School, St Albans. The school pro- 
vides day-care for severely handicap- 
ped children. Most of the children are 
incontinent and require to be changed 
frequently, yet the school had no 
suitable facilities for performing this 
task: the camp beds For the children to 
rest on were too low, making the task a 
back-breaking one for nurses; other 
surfaces, such as tables and even n 
filing cabinet were found to be a better 
height but meant that the children 


Even Ihe negligent observer has noted the En- 
glish distaste for serious reflection on education 
and those who require It. Commitment replaces 
self-indulgence In a cattle market of educational 
opportunity wracked by discontinuities dis- 
guised os planning lacunae. There Is no better 
example of English democratic Ingenuity than 
devolved compulsory education particularly 
when Ihe purposes of education have eluded 
those who have ultimate responsibility for it. 
Lack of consensus In non-compulsory higher 
education reveals similar ingenuity. . 

Outgrowths of Enlightenment thought were 
constrained by the encouragement of educa- 
tional structures and eventually subverted In 
the last 19th century by the development or u 
notion of merit based on general Intelligence. 
The coupling of elitism with a predefined notion 
of merit has bad value In bridging changes In 
our sodo-dcmocratlc structures. The meri- 
tocratic Ideal in British education has narrowed 
considerably trince the 1930s and as such has 
become counter productive. Further, It 
obscures some Fundamental propositions that 
ought to be questioned, 

Maintaining meritocracy in education as rep- 
resented by the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion Is Sn example of what Hobsbnwm has called 
“invented 1 * tradition. Invariance which 
apparently is' the main characteristic of ‘in- 


Michael Connolly and Paul Corrigan examine the role of A levels as entrance criteria 


out £400) and would 
spacjr^tatp'ovidinga*,^^ 

consideration to the nurses’ sdHS 
requirements, such as ergonoX 
hygiene, storage capacity, sffety S 
ana Hie need to make efficient^ 
space. Thus, his prototype, whicU? 
nmv completed a" threeTomh ,^ 
the school, features a work-surfs* 
which is the right height to preS 
back-strain; a mattress which Is com 
fort able, waterproof and can wS. 
stand sterilization; detachable cZ 
partments for clean and soiled <W 
sings and a safety-bar to protect hyj 
active children and those with invoU 
tary movements. If the results of 
further testing of a pilot batch are 
favourable and health authorities show 
a positive interest in buying, & smaU 
engineering company will be found to 
produce the bed. 

The unit takes pains to try to p|» 
down the intimidating image wIm 
outsiders often have of academic in- 
stitutions. John Boise arrived at the 
unit one day with a carrier bag contain- 
ing the pieces of the doll’s house he 
wanted to develop. His design idea 
arose because his daughter wanted on: 
and, like many parents, he was unhap- 
py with what was available on (be 
market. What he wanted was an 
inexpensive, portable kit, consisting oi 
pieces of raw timber which couldbe 
easily locked together in a rigid struc- 
ture and which could be painted 
according to personal taste. After tan 
years of spare-time work at his kitchen 
table, he arrived at a satisfactory 
design. 

Although his ddrign is almost certain 
to be a commercial success, his 
approaches to manufacturers proved 
unsatisfactory: they simply wanted to 
pay him to take his idea away from 
him. Since then, he has registered his 
idea and, at the unit, his right to be 
involved in the development of his 
design has been respected. 

The gulf between student projects 
and marketable products can be 
bridged by cooperation between 
education authorities and the publicly- 
funded enterprise boards. Whether 
more educational institutions are will- 
ing to accept such an active role in 
remedying the present state of re*' 
search ond development remains to be 
seen; only if they arc, will the philoso- 
phy of the technology networks have a 
King-term, practical impact.* 


The author has worked as a consultant 
for London Innovation Network . 


Maintaining the meritocracy 


sory education and higher education, that such 
a relationship la represented by public examina- 
tions, In particular the Advanced level of the 
GCE. Passing at advanced level In two or three 
sutyeefa Is the criterion of merit expected of 
secondary children by their teachers and pa- 
rents and the admission tutors of the Institu- 
tions of higher education. But passing A levels 
only represents a supposed relationship be- 
tween schooling and higher education; It does 
not explain the relationship. 

Leaving school at Id, not being considered 
“good” enough to do the requisite number or 
appropriate combination of A levels and foUnre 
at A level standard expresses no relationship 
between compulsory schooling and higher 
education. Passing A levels at best expresses a 
contingent reiation between school and Institu- 
tion of higher education, since the mere fact of 
P?* rf ?8 d ®“ not represent a sufficient condition 
ot entry. To study medicine demands A level 
passes of a different quality to those deemed 
adequate to study eti|theering. 

We are being unrealistic anq wasteful in antl- 
cipnttag that many 18-ycar-olds will be dear 
about their llfo ahlecilvM and ttiatr 


The answer must surely be no. The difficulty 
arises that quulily of A level grade is equaled 
with greater competence. But as we have 
argued there appear to be no grounds for being 
dear about the nature of A level achievement. 

For type one courses the proposition could be 
advanced that without doing the relevant A 
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are admissions tutors supposed to gangs Ih 
competency of applicants who have succeeded 
at A levels where unrevealed competencies may 
or may not be relevant to the course of highc? 
education? 

It might on the other hand be claimed that 
with electronics and the like, higher educate) 
tutors assume very little and start as it were eb 
told?. Such a claim weakens seriously any «* 
for A levels os particular criteria for a particu- 
lar course. The problems are aggravated erm 
more for type three courses, which have a ngj* 
[leant practical component. We refer to courts 
ta teaching, librartanshJp, social *’ or *» 
architecture and the like. . 

Those with an eye on the meritocratic »kb 
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access courses or competency testing are met 
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Able was I ere I saw Maitland 


g^ tokKishlansky 

F.W. MaUland 

Wride^eld* A Nicholson, £12.95 

ISB N 0297 786 14 8 

Brians on Historians" is a tle- 
3y clever little senes that debuts 
S G. R. Elton’s study of F. W. 
Maitland. The joyously malicious pos- 
Ses in matching ancients nnd 
moderns could well become the par- 
bur game of the silly season with 
categories ranging from look-alikes to 
think-alikes enhancing the entertam- 

" 1 Amongmore conventional possibili- 
ties Ellon's succinct essay perfectly 
Bis the bill for historians on historians. 

Here there is as much on Elton as there 
is on Maitland, perhaps unconsciously 
so; for every judgement the present 
master passes on his predecessor there 
b provided implicitly a standnrd from 
lie past master to be applied to his 
successor. It is a sort of intellectual 

e drome: Elton on Maitland; Mait- 
oii Elton with “able was I ere I saw 
Maitland” providing the subtext. 

As an occupational hazard histo- 
rians are drawn to the ashes of their 
predecessors, raking them over on 
celebratory occasions. But com- 
memoration is different from critical 
assessment and there arc few useful 
samples of studies that can appreciate 
both the factors thnt contributed to 
making the historian and the factors 
that made the historian’s contribution. 

The problem is simple: most of those 
nKtoy of study lived in one age and 
wrote about another. For all of his 
impact on Roman history, Gibbon was 
ss 18th-century Englishman; for all of 
his impact on Victorian letters, 
Macaulay was a Stuurt historian. It is 
not the least of Elton's achievements 
that he can write as interesting an 
assessment of Maitland the I *>t It -cen- 
tury lawyer as he does of Muitltmd the 
medieval legal historian. 

The hundred generously printed 
pages are divided into three sections: 
on Maitland the mun, Maitland lhe 
historian, and an analysis of four 
specific examples within the Maitland 

X thm Elton feels particularly 
. ratified to assess in the rigorous- 
ly honest Ellonian manner whicli 
Maitland would hnvc admired and 
eschewed. 

Maitland's was the typically improb- 
able late Victorian academic career. 
Bom in Gloucestershire in 18511, there 
To! little in Maitland's home life to 
tpggest his unparalleled achievement. 
Tutored in classics, which he upparent- 
2 despised, he matriculated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge where he took a 
•rol in philosophy. Thus prepared, he 

The king’s 
return 

The Restoration: apolitical and 
Jdiglous history of England and Wales 
1658-1667 
Jy Ronald Hutton 

Garendon Press: Oxford University 
nws. £17.50 
ISBN 019 822698 5 

scholars still pour into the 
jv?' ‘Populated and well cultivated 
wily Stuart decades, and colonize the 
nif" 5 °! William and Anne, the 
*««oratioo remains a barren terri- 
u!?j unfilled and little visited. Dr 
“f® s Ihen is in itself the bold 
^oture of g pioneer; his purpose - that 
wa,u i ground for all future 

' n Ihe period" - exhibits all the 
B!;° r ,he successful frontiersman, 
nnrfi n , Kts out to mB P the formation 
anri fip! emei| »ti on ofnational policy, 
inWno 6 . mt r eract ‘ on of central and local 
CrnLS!! 8 .. from lhe death of Oliver 
SJ5? 10 the foil of aarendon. He 
infrvm. u P° n . .I 115 narrative, as he 
the formidable re- 
eJS?* ?[. ma terial collected from 

majy K 1 \fe, c a s rchive in England and 
. of Ws slor y •* |D 

best, Fnr^f. [I? 05 ? im POriant and the 


F. W. Maitland 

moved to London to read and practise 
law. He finally returned to Cambridge 
when a readership in law was estab- 


lished especially for him by his mentor, 
Henry Sidgwick. Three years later, at 
just the moment that he determined to 
become an historian, he was elevated 
to the Downing Professorship of Eng- 
lish Inws. 

Once he measured his stride, Mail- 
land wrote and edited prodigiously. In 
the decade J8HK-98, for example, lie 
authored Doomsday Book and 
Beyond, Township and Borough, Ro- 
man Canon Law in the Church of 
England, and with Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, the two volumes of The History 
of the English Law before the Time of 
Edward /, which is known to posterity 
simply as Pollock and Maitland. Dur- 
ing the same lime he edited the three 
volumes of Hrncton’s Notebooks, a 
volume for the Pine Roll Society, u 
volume for the Rolls Series, and four 
volumes for the Seldcn Society. All of 
this was done, along with his lectures in 
modern law, his reviewing and article 
writing, nnd his responsibility as pro- 
fessorial administrator, in the pre- 
mechanical era when the pen was 








mm 
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mightier than the keyboard. 

With charming candour Elton relates 
that he prepared his whole life to write 
this book and accomplished the task 
within four weeks. Tne two last sec- 
tions are thus the more substantial. 
The appreciation nf Maitland the man 
-suffers from too brief acquaintance, 
both the author’s and the render's. 
Mnitlmid’s remains an elusive perso- 
nality and Elton dresses up some of its 
less attractive features. Among » 
group with parching standards, Mait- 
land was something of a dry stick, 
maintaining n reserve and formality 
even among his closest colleagues and 
within his family. Against the ebullient 
Elton he nppears humourless, against 
the warm Ellon haughty, and against 
the generous Elton grudging. 

Yet the character trails Maitland 
brought to his history writing were 
almost the opposite from those ho 
brought to his personal relationships. 
Here his mind sparkled, his writing 
took on a tone of easy familiarity. He 
treated his readers as co-conspirators 
in the unravelling of the obscurities of 
medieval administration. He ex- 
plained things so patiently because he 


11 came to be restored has never been 
satisfactorily explained. Oliver Crom- 
well may have died, as an Essex 
clergyman put it, “people not much 
minding it", but his son Richard suc- 
ceeded and there was little sign of the 
impending collapse of the Protecto- 
rate. Hutton shows well that Richard s 
principal opponents were not the 
country gentry, but the army - or 
rather those in the army who stood for 
the good old cause against the conser- 
vatism of the Protectorate. It was these 
commonwealths men who seized the 
initiative from Richard and subse- 
quently by military coup from Parlia- 
ment. It was not tne first time that the 
army had closed the doors of the 
Commons. This time, however the 
army was seriously divided: from Sort 
land the commander of the troops 
George Monck declared for the expel- 
led MPs against the military cq u P; 

. Monck’s precise intentions in the 
autumn of 1659 have been clouded by 
controversy and his own later state 
ments. In place of the arguments 
Monck was committed already to a 

Stuart Restoration woppos^lomih 

ary government, Hutton * 

novel and convincing suggestion that 

Monck acted primarily out of jr «» 
cern to settle the church, and 
1 v from a fear of sectaries and 
'^he divisions- within the army tn ■ • 

don nm East between the B«n« wd 

i mmm. 


The collapse of republicanism has 
always been difficult to understand, 
given its strength under Cromwell 
among the officers and soldiers. Hut- 
ton snows well that it did not die a 
natural death, but was murdered by 
another army led by men of different 
experience and political or religious 
commitments. But still the- defeat of 
the old cause did not necessarily mean 
a Stuart restoration: the revival of the 
Protectorate (under Richard Crom- 
well or Monck) was widely discussed. 
But Monck perceived (as had both 
Cromwells) that political settlement 
depended upon the cooperation of the 
landed gentry of the shires, and in 
acting upon that perception, by sup- 
porting elections to a free parliament, 
he brought about, whatever his origin- 
al intention, the restoration of Charles 

R Though the acquiescence in these 
events of old republicans like 1 Scot, 
Vane and Desborough remains inex- 
plicably ***?£& 
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politics of 1658-60. Oddly, given his 
tour of the county arduves, it is the 
situation in the localities that remains 
uneluddated. Broad generahzations 
not always clearly supported by mas- 
sive footnotes do not substitute for an 
account, for example, of the election 
of 1660 or of the composition of the 
Convention Parliament. We read of 
(he “Presbyterian Knot and the 
voung royalist lords jockeying for the 
LtiaE vein Westminster, but we know 
little of their positions or strength or of 


wanted his audience to understand 
them, not because he wanted them to 
know that he understood them. His 
footnotes were pregnant with sugges- 
tions that a lesser man would have 
reserved for his own writings or for his 
favoured students. Hg devoted pre- 
cious years to making texts available to 
others and to idenlitying sources that 
might otherwise still nc obscure. Even 
in criticism Maitland wns generous 
with his knowledge and charitable in 
his judgements. He would rather light 
a candle than curse the darkness, a 
fortunate characteristic fora man who 
spent long hours in the Public Records 
Office. 

Thus it is Maitland tfic historian 
rather Ilian Maitland the man who is 
remembered today. And the memaiy 
gains strength with each new genera- 
tion of lennl historians. While most 
fields of historical inquiry pny lip- 
service to their Victorian forebears, 
legal historians venerate Maitland and 
continue to use his work as a starting 
point for modem study. The more that 
is learned about the subjects that 
Maitland first Investigated the greater 
is the admiration for his scholarship. 


the changes in political climate in the 
localities. It may be that Charles II 
knew no more. For from the Declara- 
tion of Breda onwards, the king pur- 
sued, as Hutton demonstrates, a policy 
of moderation, conciliation and com- 
prehension which did not reflect the 
wishes of those who by Ihe spring of 
1661 had come to dominate in the 
counties. 

During the last months of the Con- 
vention parliament* a period which 
Hutton interestingly delineates as the 
first Restoration settlement, Charles 
took old parliamentarians and Crom- 
well ians onto his Privy Council, 
showed mercy to old enemies and 
promised toleration to Presbyterians 
and Quakers. The Second restoration 
Settlement, effected by the Cavalier 
Parliament which met in May 1661, 
was to overturn It ail in a royalist quest 
For vengeance and a policy of rigid 
Anglican conformity. Whoever the 
beneficiary of the first settlement, 
Hutton argues, the second Restoration 
settlement saw a victory for the county 
gentry and a defeat for the king - a 
defeat that he now set out to reverse.. 

Despite the title and chronology of 
the book, it is here in 1662 that 
Hutton’s real contribution to an under- 
standing of the Restoration stops. The 
remainder of his book is a postscript to 
the king’s defeat arid offers tittle more 
than an unoriginal (though well writ- 
ten) narrative of Dutch wars, plague 
and great fire that has lost its analytical 
cohesion and thrust. It is at this point 
that many readers will regret that Dr 


lliis is the puzzle of Maitland’s 
persona that Elton has. indeed, spent 
his entire life preparing to solve. It is 
Maitland’s immortality over which 
Elton ruminates, chewing it over again 
and again until it is no longer part of an 
academic exercise. What is the ex- 
planation. not of longevity, or of 
greatness, or of towering achievement , 
but of permanence? For Elton believes 
that as long as humankind takes suste- 
nance from history it will find nourish- 
ment in Maitland. Is it to be found in 
Maitland's character, or in his histor- 
iographical accomplishments? Was it 
in his training, or his lifestyle, or his 
historical moment? Is it beyond recap- 
ture or within our grasp? 

Elton looks first at the more obvious 
characteristics. Maitland was a for- 
eigner to history having come to it 
frqm law. He had to work harder at 
understanding and at explaining. His- 
tory was not his native language, 
Maitland was a prodigious worker who 
brought his projects to fruition. He 
devoted his time to learned societies, 
to the Seldcn Society especially. He 
occupied a place of eminence at a great 
university and used it to advance the 
study of his discipline. He even don- 
ated his considerable library for the 
benefit of succeeding generations. 

But these are things that might be 
said of many and while they are not 
superficial neither arc they the core of 
the matter. Here Elton turns to Mail- 
land’s traits as an historian of which 
two are fundamental: his "determina- 
tion really to understand his sources” 
and his style in presenting his findings 
so that they would be botn understood 
and remembered. It was Maitland's 
attachment to sources that made him 


concentrate on a single field of history 
so that he could base his learning and 
his conclusions on the most intensive 
study of documents. “He chose to 
work correctly", is Elton's unequivoc- 
al assessment. Describing the power of 
his style proves as elusive as describing 
his personality. Bui it wns style that 
separated Maitland from all of those 
who had written before him and, in 
Elton’s view, all who have written 
since. 

The burden of immortality is heavy, 
and like the weight of history itself lies 
on the living rather than the dead. For 
as Elton concludes of Maitland, and 
thus of himself, "We historians de- 
scend from a man of outstanding 
scholarship, unfailing standards ana 
impeccable manners. The other side of 
the coin is the absence of any excuse 
we might have for nor doing right". 

Mark Kishlansky is professor of history 
at the University of Chicago. 


Hutton did not instead use his space 
(and more) to offer a fuller exposition 
of his important arguments concerning 
the years 1658-166/. For the narrative, 
livelv and spiced with fine thumbnail 
sketches and biographies, has a 
breathless feel and one wishes often 
that Dr Hutton would pause so as 
further to develop and illustrate his 
observations and judgements, or bet- 
ter to explain some or his comments. 
At times, as with the use of churchwar- 
dens' records for a study of religious 
practice and preferences, we may wish 
that more of the evidence was pre- 
sented on the page. Similarly state- 
ments based upon “the surviving 
Quaker Sessions Order books” for 
twenty counties, or impressions de- 
rived from “the records of the law 
courts. Exchequer, Admiralty and 
other parts of tne state machine'! may 
spare the reader drudgery, but they 
deprive him too of the richness of new 
evidence and so deprive the book in 
the end of the originality that extensive 
new research might have promised. 

Dr Hutton has sketched a clear road 
through the centre of the political 
history of 1658-62. We must hope that 
he now applies his extensive reading to 
a further elucidation-, of the 
peripheries. V ■ . ‘ 


Kevin Sharpe 

Dr Sharpe is lecturer in history at the 
University of Southampton. 
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Selective 


indignation 

Tlfo's Flawed Legacy: Yugoslavia and 
Ihe Weal, 1939-1984 
by Nora Beloff 
Gollancz. £12.95 
ISBN0575 036680 

Although this book is a sustained 
attack on Tito and all he stood for, and 
a scathing indictment of his successors. 
Miss Beloff admits that he had “out- 
standing gifts". These included charis- 
ma, Booif looks, physical stamina, fore 
dt vivre, “organizational flair which 
enabled him to transform rugged 
guerillas into a regular army", and 
diplomatic and political skills. He went 
to his grave after 4(1 years of undis- 
puted power "as a great father figure". 
Men with these qualities are bound to 
acquire an aura of legend even in their 
own lifetime - as did Churchill, with 
whom there was n mutual respect ami 
admiration. 

There is inside Yugoslavia mi 
attempt publicly to "de- mythologize" 
the memory of Tito, and l lie author is 
nil enthusiastic supporter of this move- 
ment. There is no harm in questioning 
established values - Bernard Shaw 
considered It to be the beginning of 
true wisdom. There is little point, 
however, in debunking one set of 
established values in order to accept 
another, equally exaggerated, version, 
'flic author's fervent ami-communism 
has led her to accept uncritically the 
view of Yugoslavia presented by the 
dmigrtf Yugoslav communities in Bri- 
tain and USA. or. at least that of some 
of their more outspoken Serbian and 
Slovene members with whom Miss 
Beloff associates, most of whom con- 
tinue to fight the battles they lost 40 
years ago, 

It is no great revelation that Tito and 
his Partisans fought a civil war at the 
same time as they battled to liberate 
their country from enemy occupation. 
Tito never disguised the fact that he 
was a communist, from the time that 
he proudly proclaimed his allegiance 
when ho received a prison sentence for 
political activities in 1929. MUx Beloff 
disavows the theoiy of the Soviet 
defector, Golyisin, that the quarrel 
with Stalin in 1948 was a contrived 
confrontation to confuse the West, and 
that Tito remained a Soviet agent. 0 
Nevertheless, she presents arguments a 
to suggest that he continued to work I 
for Soviet interests in the non-aligned g 
movement. | 

As a com mi ted - one might almost *- 
say, a professional - anti-communist 
she takes the view th at “who is not with 
me Is against me”, and therefore 
confuses criticism of "the West" with 
commitment to The Soviet side. Like 
Mr Foster Dulles, she appears to 
believe that "neutralism is immoral". 
Thus Tito's criticisms of US policy in 
Central America are proof. 6f his 
pro-Soviot stance. 


Muddling 

through 

British Military Thought After World 
Warn 

by Julian Lider 
Gower, £25.00 
ISBN 0566 00638 3 

In Clio forty years since the end of the 
Second World War, British writing 
about contemporary military issues 
has changed considerably in scope and 
presentation. As the focus of study has 
shifted gradually from the require- 
ments otwar to those of peace, with a 
growing emphasis upon the concepts 
of deterrence, arms control and crisis 
management, cl villa n analysts have 
become increasingly promineut. Julian 


Lider examines these developments, 
as weir ns the evolution of official 
defence policy, during a period in 
which Britain withdrew from nor Impe- 
rial role and concentrated Increasingly 
upon her Nato commitments. 

Udcr examines many of the difficul- 
ties which have bedevilled British 
policy-making, especially the adjust- 
ments required by dwindling economic 
resources, and provides a succinct 
review of the case for reorganizing the 


She alui fails iinlioiiiBuidi between 
lliwc in it tic cl unis whet li jvc brim iii'.’il 
fur "hostile propc-iiukr .mil those 
who have been involved in ailvuc.icy of 
1 the break-up of (he federation if 
ncccssaiy by violent means. I he re 
have been enough acts of violence, 
encouraged by CmigriS groups in the 
West, to justify some caution on the 

P art of the authorities, Even Enoch 
owcll makes s distinction between 
Marlin Galvin and John Hume! She 
also brushes aside the protests of the 
European left against, for example, 
the hounding of the Praxis group, or 
(he recent trials in Belgrade. In her 
book only (he anti-communist right 
cares for freedom of thought, and this 
is only under attack m Eastern 
Europe. This selective indignation, so 
‘common in contemporary journalism, 
ignores not only the abuses perpe- 
trated in the diem states of “the 
West", but it is also ineffective in 
securing the freedom of those who 
might he helped. The object of such 
journalism, to paraphrase Macaulay, 
is nut truth but persuasion. 

M iss Beluffs tendency to rely on the 
work of {.'niiurd Serbs rather than on 
(he historical record is well illuM rated 
in her account of ihe B;i Congress, 
which Mihnilnvic called in January, 
1944, in the heart of German-occupied 
Serbia, as ii riposte to Tito’s Jajce 
Assembly held in the previous Novem- 
ber. The idea that the Gmgress, held 
on St Sava's Day - a sacred Serbian 
festival - represented a genuine 
attempt in lay (he foundations for a 
democratic, federal Yugoslavia, is be- 
lied by the records (some of which can 
be seen in the Public Record Office) 
which indicate that whut was planned 
was an enlarged Serbia, almost encirc- 
ling a remnant of Croatia. Slovenia 
was to be encouraged to expand by 
taking in (he Slovene-speaking areas of 
Italy and Austria. No wonder the 
Allies took no noiicc of it. 


Unlike Dr (inchbelf, who though! 
(hut I lie bigger the lie the mure likely ii 
was to lie believed, modern journalists 
arc adept in the art of misleading by 
telling ti.fly half the story. As Tenny- 
son said. “a lie which is part truth i* a 
harder matter to fight". Miss Beloffs 
account of a meeting about Yugoslavia 
held in Bradford only tells half the 
story - probably because she left 
halfway through. It serves her pur- 
pose, however, in implying that British 
acndcmics who see things differently 
from her are brown- to ngued 

sycophants, bribed by means of de- 
corations from the Yugoslav Embassy. 
Such innuendoes are as unworthy as is 
the suggestion that she writes as she 
does because her trip to Yugoslavia 
was financed by the Hoover Institute, 
whose chief Yugoslav specialist is a 
former (emik and the son of a Serbian 
minister murdered by a communist in 
1921. Her technique is to “damn with 
faint praise, assent with civil leer, and 
without sneering leach the rest to 
sneer". This is applied to a range of 
deliberate "disseminators of misin- 
formation'', starting with Maclean and 
Deakin and “(he communists in the 
Special Operations Executive who 
hoodwinked Churchill", and proceed- 
ing to the more recent Titolsts like Roy 
Jenkins, and. Clod save us, Margaret 
Thatcher, who has established a rap- 
port with Milka Pluninc, the Iron Lady 
of Belgrade. 

This is a pity, as Miss Beloff lias 
scored some palpable hits, especially 
with her comments on the parlous state 
of the economy and the shortcomings 
of the self-management system - but 
then it is possible to read all about this 
in the Yugoslav press. 


F, B, Singleton 

F. B. Singleton is honorary senior 
research fellow at the University of 
Bradford. 



Ministry of Defence in the 1960s (but 
his prediction that “no more radical 
reorganizations were expected” has 
been overtaken by the recent creation 
of a new unified defence staff and a 
defence arms control unit). Udcr 
ascribes the British difficulties to the 
persistence of illusions of grandeur, an 
ad hoc retreat from empire, the reten- 
tion of an incredible nuclear deterrent, 
and adherence to Nato's doctrine of 
flexible response. Britain, lie implies, 
mtdit have overcome some of its 
difficulties by devising a clear set of 
priorities and long-term goals and then 
implementing a policy based on these 
criteria. 

Uder is also highly critical of British 
military writers. He claims that they 
have been too pragmatic fu approach 
and too wedded to the philosophy of 
political realism. They have failed, he 
believes, to think about the -fun- 


political realism. They have failed, he 
believes, to think about the "fun- 
damentals" of their subject, to analyse 
the domestic role of military force, to 
provide a "thorough and truly author- 
itative analysis of the military chal- 


qulres a radical reassessment is a 
matter of legitimate debate. Few 
would deny that the British penchant 
for "muddling through’' as Cider de- 


•w: muaoung tnraugtr, as Uder de- 
scribes it, haa had adverse conse- 
W- All too often the response to 
periodic economlo crises has been a cut 
m military capabilities without any 
review of existing commitments. Even 
the current attempt to preserve the 
balanced forces of the three armed 
services and a strategic nuclear force 
has required a deferment of some 
convenuona 1 equipment programmes 
ana a decline m the number of cotnm- 


unequal 

exchange 

International Political Economics 

by BrunoS. Frey 

Blackwell, £17.50 

ISBN 085520 748 5 

The Fragmented World: competing 

perspectives on trade, money and crisis 

by Chris Edwards 

Methuen, £14.95 and £7. 95 

ISBN 0 41 6 73390 5 and 73400 6 

Bruno S. Frey shows how neoclassical 
economics can illuminate selected 
topics in international economic 
policy. 

At both the theoretical and the 
empirical levels he analyses why tariffs 
and other forms of trade protection 
assume particular patterns peross in- 
dustries and over time. Politicians 
supply protection at the ‘‘price’' of a 
greater chance of re-election. Industry 
demands protection and is more able 
to pay the “price” when, for example, 
it is a large employer and can therefore 
command votes. During recession the 
demand for protection is stronger, for 
import substitution offers a way of 
utilizing abundant spare capacity. 
More original are his chapters on the 
distribution of foreign investment be- 
tween countries ana the detchninants 
of World Bank loans, both of which 
are based upon previously unpub- 
lished work by Frey and Helmut 
Schneider. 

Aid, trade sanctions and interna- 


tional agreements are other areas in 
which Frey provides striking insights. 
Dominant countries in military 
alliances spend more on defence than 
the subordinate partners, who can free 
ride on the supply of this public good. 
Similar problems explain the general 
difficulty of achieving international 
cooperation. Trade sanctions are 
generally ineffective because of the 
profit opportunities created for break- 
ers of the boycott, because of the 
solidarity encouraged in the boycotted 
country which may, as it did in 
Rhodesia, boost productivity, and he- 
cause of the costs borne by the sanc- 
tion-imposing economies, None the 
less the political advantages of being 
seen taking a principled stand wifi 
often recommend sanctions to govern- 
ments, despite a bcncfit/cost ratio 
unfavourable to the nation. 

If nations gave aid solely because of 
concern about the poverty of less 
developed countries, donors would he 
likely to suffer from other potential 
donors free riding. A country would be 
less inclined to give so much aid if 
another country was already alleviat- 
ing the poor nations lot. Empirical 
estimates suggest this does not hap- 
P°“‘ When one countiy gives more aid 
others do also, presumably for fear of 
losing influence. 

In his conclusion Frey recognizes 
that this approach in its present form 
has nutations. Voters, governments, 
public bureaucrats, interest groups 


of a governing- elite. In the study of 
terrorism - a field completely omitted 

Vwn.7 British scholars including 
Paul Wilkinson and Richard Clutter- 
buck havewritten impressively about 
«s theorehca 1 and practical aspects. 

If Lider is possibly too extreme in 
some of his criticisms, he is probably 
too tepid m others. When he berates 
miljtarv writers far FoiUr. n J 


and international organjzatlnnrTr 
individuals, can haveVefi'J* 
ou their preferences and » * 
follow strategies to restrict their?* 
tions. Even so, Frey's book SS 
vide a refreshingly realistic P* 0- 
plemcntary text fort ctSSS 
national trade as well PgJ* 
interest to all serious sluB 2 
international relations enb * 

Outside British and American *» 

partments of economics there has bi; 

considerable interest in theoK 
Chris^Ed wards Ktoutto Snft 

undergraduates but The Fraem 2*2 
World turned out to be rathfTS 
ambitious. He identifies three prS 
al sets of economic theories - suhi£ 

^ pr I fe . r l nCe ’ “ st of Production^ 
abstract labour - each based upon! 
different theory of value and iffin 
description to prescription. Subiectiv- 
!sts, epitomized by Milton Friedman, 
prescribe the free market as the n £ 
lion to world development and indeed 
to virtually every other problem of 
economic policy. According to Ed- 
wards the shortcomings of the subjec- 
tivists stem from the logical inconsis. 
tencies of the Hecksher-Ohlin theory 
upon which the school is based. Maim 
stream Anglo-American international 
economists would probably agree that 
this was a t ravesty of their position, bin 
since their texts have not found room 
for “unequal exchange” theories, they 
can hardly object. Edwards's main 
interest lies in describing these 
theories, appraising their validity, and 
showing how they account fortrendsin 
the world economy. 

In the "cost of production school’ 
Edwards includes J. K. Galbraith, 
Gunnnr Myrdal, Paul Slreeten, the 
Brandt Rcnurt signatories, Raoul Pre- 
bisch, and those who believe die 
analysis of international trade on the 
basis of Piero Sraffu's contribution has 
something important to offer. These 
people recommend the reform of in- 
ternational institutions to improve the 
world distribution of income. Prebisch 
may be said to have first formulated 
the unequal exchange doctrine, emph- 
asizing that the industrial countries 
capture the whole benefit of technical 
progress, shifting the terms of trade 
against the less developed countries 
(LDCs) because they specialize in 
primary products. 

A. Emmanuel, on the other hand, 
main loins that international poverty 
cun be traced to low wages. Exchange 
is unequal because poor countries 
exchange goods in which more labour 
lime is embodied for products contain- 
ing less labour time. If wages were 
equal, no unequal exchanges would 
take place, but ns it is, trade unions in 
rich countries arc strong enough to 
push wnges above subsistence whereas 
in poor countries they arc not. 

In contrast, the Marxists S. Amin, 
A. G. Frank and Immanuel Waller- 
stein assert the importance of non- 
market forces for the imposition and 
maintenance of “Imperialism" and for 
the associated stagnation of less de- 
veloped countries. Such people do not 
believe institutional reform will help; 
the gains from regional integration, 
commodity schemes and the like mU 
accrue to capitalists in LDCs. Nor do 
they think that the growth of manure^ 
lured exports from LDCs is necessarily 
more limiting than industrialization 
based upon import substitution (iw 
cost of production camp's policy). 
What count for abstract labour theor- 
ists are policies which develop the 
production base of a country a™ 
strengthen the position of workers ana 
peasants. . 

The second half of Fragments 


military writers for faiUng to dVvse JPji half ■ ? f /SE£ 

long-range proposals which M World is mainly empirical, eaplainres 
serve at a bSBSUJS official . ,he lnflBtion « the 1970s. the ajj 

linlir-u tki. t. ^ 8 OtllClBl ■ raff- rtf nrr\fi I rhansM in the altera® 


ana a decline in the number of compo- 
oent unHs Yet Uder errs in claiming 
that the alternatives have neither been 
proposed nor examined. David Green- 
reputedly armed in favour, 
or a different balance of forces and a 
reordering of Britain's defence priori- 
ties, white others have considered the 
conventional alternative to Trident 
and some have found it wanting, 
British scholars have also been in the 

resc ® rcKon Soviet military 
capabilities and organization. Lider 

reaches a contraiy conclusion only by 


lenges to Britain' 1 and to assess the 
alternatives to existing policy, namely 
neutrality or a conventional reorienta- 
tion of the anned services. British 
military thought, he concludes, “has 
failed to devise any iong-rauaepropos- 


iSKte. SSSSrttW 


als for a grand design tiiat might help 
the politicians radically to reassess 
British military policy”. 

Whether British defence policy re- 


fliiuau wniers, such as John 
Baynes and Adam Roberts, have writ- 
ten about civil-military relations in this 
country, and the foie Of the OimyTn 

2S22P2!? ”? ety ‘ without 

depicting the service as an instrument 


Disarmament. 

E. M. Spiers . ■ . 


rate of profit, changes in the mtcnia- 
tional monetary system, the role of 
state (including the USSR), and fee 
failure of demands for a new fej er ? 8 ' 
tional economic order. Edwards 
devoted considerable attention .Jr 
visual aids and ends each chapter wiui 
a flow chart summarizing tne argu- 
ment. He has succeeded in syn®|® z j 
ing and clarifying a substantial My ^ 
socialist literature on world develop- 
ment and economic relations betwee Q 
rich and poor countries. _ 

James Foreman-Peck _ 

Dr Foreman-Peck is lecturer in econo- 
mics at the University of Nevicosnt 
upon Tyne. 

A. J. Youngson’s 1982 book 
Kong: economic growth andpolKyJfr. 
been issued as a paperback by Oxf° ra 
University Press at £5.95. 


The value 
of political 
theory 

jinking Modern Political Theory: 
essays 1979-83 
by John Dunn 

Cambridge University Press, £25 .00 

and £8.50 

ISBN 0521 301300 and 31695 2 

It is hardly news that we live in an age 
In which traditional political theories 
have been rendered obsolescent. The 
cognitive impotence and political 
irrelevance of much in our inheritance 
of political thought arc only too dear. 


Wno, any longer, supposes that Marx- 
ism or liberalism, say, can illuminate 
political reality or guide political prac- 
tice? Neither can even begin to explain 
the distinctive catastrophies of 20th- 
century history. An attempt at a 
Marxian explanation of Kampuchean 
genocide, or a liberal account of the 

E escnt regime in Iran, would figure 
Iter as a sketch in the genre of Monty 
Python than as a contribution to 
serious intellectual discourse. Worse, 
there is little in our intellectual inheri- 
tance that helps us to understand the 
day-to-day political life of contempor- 
ary societies. Consider, in this connec- 
tion, the stark poveny of western 
understanding of the Soviet Union, in 
which grotesque theories of the con- 

Adding 
insult to 
injury 

Offense to Others: the moral llmils oF 
the criminal law 
by Joel Feinberg 

Oxford University Press, £30. Mi 
ISBN 0 19503449 X 

Following with commendable rapidity 
after the first, this the second of n 
four-volume series on (he morn! limits 
of the criminal law defines mid defends 
the "offense principle'', according to 
which “it is always a good reason in 
support of a proposed criminal pro- 
hibition that it is probably necessary to 
prevent serious offense to persons 
other than Ihe actor and would prob- 
ably be an effective means to that end 
u enacted", 

Feinberg presents this as a light- 
weight consideration when compared 
with the prevention of harm, the 
subject of the first volume Harm to 
Olliers (see THES April 19. 1985). 
There, in drawing the distinction bc- 
tWeen “harm" and “hurt", Feinberg 
overemphasizes the legislative signifi- 
cance of permanent impairment over 
short-term suffering. This rather arbit- 
rary limitation of the harm principle is 
to some extent balanced in tliis volume 
Jus extended definition of “offense" 
which takes in a wide range of un- 
pleasant states of mind, varying from 
Ofigust to moral indignation. 

J^thhve action against offensive 
senon and speech has always been a 
mT te [ °* some embarrassment to 
uoerals, who might be expected to 
support a pluralist society in which 
f»n?L ne . ls toleran{ of the non-harm- 
hU behaviour of others. Feinberg seeks 
j? minimize his embarrassment by 
J£! U H£. t k e °fonse principle to the 
wrongful perpetration of seriously 
u& Ve L “ h,viour and b y disling- 
between the accept- 
unr« ,? .j e ® ,lve of saving people from 
(spoliated unpleasant mental states 
am? 85 disgust, shame, shuck, 
anxiety and humiliation) 
unacceptable objectives of 
ppressina immorality for its own 
septinvV - d “ ,e 8al inoralism") or 
ter }8 lm P rove the moral charac- 

^Sm«)? t0re (, ‘ mora,ifitic lcgal 

nnfeE^d'ng his view of the relative 


'uweiore to be evaluated for 
IncHT 0 *” ! n terms of the degree of 
caused, its avoidability, 
800181 and the reasonableness 


vergence of industrial societies vie with 
no less absurd culturalist interpreta- 
tions of the Soviet Union as Tsarism 
with a Bolshevik rhetoric. If anything, 
the dominant traditions of political 
thought have obfuscated rather than 
clarified our perception of novel poli- 
tical realities. 

It is plain that the inherited tradition 
of political theorizing affords us pre- 
cious little purchase on the real worlds 
of political life in which we must live. 
At the same time, compelling explana- 
tions for the superannuation of con- 
temporary political theory are in pain- 
fully short supply. In this new collec- 
tion of essays, John Dunn seeks to 
address the fundamental question. 
What accounts for the poverty of 
modern political theory? Each ot the 
10 essays in this volume, organized in 
three sections, approaches the ques- 
tion in a specific context. In the first 
section on Christian natural law theory 
and the foundations of liberalism, 
Dunn examines the dependency of 
Lockean liberalism on a theocentric 
conception of the world and human 
society, arguing - surely correctly - 
that in the absence of such a transcen- 
dental framework no conception of 
universal human rights is finally de- 
fensible. In the three essays which 
compose the first section of the book, 
Dunn is confronting straightforwardly 
a truth that the mainstream of profes- 
sional philosophers and theorists of 
political life have until recently fasti- 
diously evaded - the truth that the 
passing of Christianity is the central 
event in modern intellectual history. 

In the second section, Dunn consid- 
ers socialism in theory and in history. 
Here he aims to account for the 
disastrous history of 20th-century re- 
volutionary socialism in terms not only 
of the flawed theories which animate 
its practice but also by reference to the 

of the behaviour in question. This is an 
attractive approach in that it allows for 
the relevance of voluntary participa- 
tion in offense gencrating-situations, 
implies that offense is a matter more 
for civil than criminal law, and en- 
dorses the property of balancing the 
benefits of prohibiting offensive be- 
haviour against the loss of personal 
liberty. 

Less persuasive is the attempt to 
base nil prohibitablc offenses on mere 
unpleasantness to the exclusion of 
stales of mi ml with an inicrnnl refer- 
ence to (lie morality of the offensive 
conduct or speech. Tliis underesti- 
mates the significance of the righteous 
indignation which is a key feature of 
some legally significant forms of 
offense and puts moral revulsion on a 
par with purely "yuk" forms of disgust, 
liras, by rejecting u special status for 
"profound" offenses, such as the bran- 
dishing of Nazi insignia before the 
survivors of extermination camps, or 
desecrating human corpses, he has in 
effect to equate them for legislative 
purposes with more superficial 
offenses relating to such matters as the 
performance in public of normally 
private bodily functions. 

A great deal of the book is taken up 
with a powerful defence of an ex- 
tended definition of "obscene" in 
terms of “blatant repugnancy" and a 
vigorous attack on the US Supreme 
Court's confused history of judgments 
which relate it to purely lust-inducing 
materials from which the populace 
require to be protected. The standard 
British legal definition of “obscene", 
which goes back to Lord Cockburn's 
1868 dictum concerning the tendency 
to deprave and corrupt, is unduly 
moralistic for Feinberg but probably 
better exemplifies the real instincts of 
the moral majority. 

Particularly interesting is Feinberg s 
attempt to give sociological and 
psychological explanations For the ex- 
istence of socially taboo words. It 
emerges that the utility of, for inst- 
ance, swearing and blaspheming - in 
relieving tension and expressing jus- 
tifiable disrespect - might be lost if 
such taboos were not reinforced by 
social attitudes and legal prohibitions. 
Swearing cannot be good for you 
unless it is generally considered to be 
bad and sometimes illegal. This para- 
dox, together with ihe moral neutrality 
of Fcinbcrg's definitions of "offense 
and “obscenity’’ and the extent to 
which his deliberate trivializafion of 
offense undermines its essential quali- 
ty as perceived by anti-liberal groups, 
leaves a great deal unresolved despite 
the book’s arresting and at time 

masterly anal yses and illustrations. 

T. P. Campbell 


causal dynamics of revolutions them- 
selves. This is a brilliantly destructive 
trio of essays, culminating in an espe- 
cially notable critique of the decep- 
tions of sorialisi internationalism. At 
times, though, Dunn seems not in have 
taken the full measure of his own 
criticisms. Thus he argues that there is 
nothing that makes in principle im- 
possible a stable and democratic form 
of Eurocommunism, however unlikely 
such a phenomenon may be in prac- 
tice. Here lie seems to forget one of his 
central insights - that comprehensive 
economic planning is beyond the pow- 
ers of any modern government. If this 
is so, and the result of central econo- 
mic planning is bound always to be 
impoverishment and corruption, we 
have a rational warrant for supposing 
that, even ifa Eurocommunist govern- 
ment came to power peacefully, it 


would slay in power only by suppress- 
ing popular criticism of its inevitable 
economic failures. 

It is in the third and last section of 
the collection that Dunn comes for- 
ward with his own constructive sugges- 
tions for re thinking political theory. At 
the methodological level, they consist 
of an impassioned plea for a mode of 
political theorizing in which philo- 
sophical reflection is always informed 
by a sternly realist orientation towards 
political institutions and processes. In 
political terms, this suggests (o Dunn 
the salience of a neglected strand in 
liberal thought - a Strand, exemplified 
in the works of Machiavelli, Montes- 
quieu andTocqueville, in which collec- 
tive prudence is the central virtue in 
political life. Dunn’s project of re- 
claiming for liberalism an anti-utopian 
perspective as a theory of political 


E rudcncc is at unco timely and in- 
ercntly compelling. It remains 
obscure to me how prudence can he 
given a definite content that with- 
stands the criticisms of the rationality 
of self-interest advanced in recent 
philosophy, and above nil in the work 
of Derek Parfit, without recurring to 
an explicitly Hobbcsian conception of 
agency and motivation. But this last is 
a point of unclarity in a collection of 
essays that is distinguished throughout 
by a crystalline purity of intelligence 
und a depth of moral seriousness which 
in combination set a new standard of 
achievement for political theory in the 
future. 

John Gray 

John Gray is a fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 
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You and your students can speak the same language 
faster, easier, with these two new BBC language courses. 


DEUTSCH DIREKT! 

A meticulously designed Introduction to 
simple, everyday German, Deutsch Dlrekt! 
accompanies 20 programmes on radio and 
television. Based on recordings made In 
Germany and Austria, the materials consist 
of a course book containing the conversa- 
tions, language notes, quizzes and progress 
checks; three cassettes to give practice In 
speaking and listening and a Teacher’s book 
packed with helpful Ideas for using the 
material In the classroom. 

Deutsch Direkt! £5.95 
Cassettes (3). £3.25 + VAT each 

Teacher’s Notes £3.25 


FRANCE EXTRA! 

The ideal follow-up to the BBC course A Vo us 
La France!, this new course will enable all 
those who already know some French to 
talk on a wider range of topics. Based on 
recordings made In the Pays Basque and 
Auvergne regions, and accompanying 15 
radio programmes, France Extra! consists of 
a course book including information on 
France and the French way of life; three 
cassettes with documentaries and exercises; 
and the usual detailed Teacher’s Notes. 
France Extra! £5.50 

Cassettes (pack of 3) £8.95 + VAT 
Teacher's Notes £2.75 
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Making 

sense 


The Cognitive Computer: on language, 
learning and artificial Inlclllgejice 
hy Roger C. Sc hank, with 
Peter l». Childers 
Addison- Wesley. S 1 7.05 
(UK rights nut vet sold) 

ISBN U 2(1 1 06443 X 

The message.' of this hook by Roger 
Strhsink , a leading researcher in artifi- 
cial intelligence (Al) at Yale Universi- 
ty. is about the importance or A I for 
the development of computer-bused 
technology, with n secondary message 
about the ini port mice of A I for the 
development of psychological theory. 

As Al is presented ns a public issue, 
the hook is written for those who might 
he called the computer illiicniti. It is 
very readable mid contains the mini- 
mum of jargon. For those with an 
uneasy feeling that A I might he impor- 
omi. bill who also have very little idea 
what it is, Schnnk provides a comfort- 
ing irtirnduciiun to one application - 
that of language comprehension. It is 
comforting because of an assumption 
that if there is currently something 
difficult about interacting with compu- 
ters. then it is the computers which will 
have to change rather than us hnving to 


Ilmiii how tn overcome individual 
difficulties The message here is "do n't 
panic" - for those humans who do not 
easily communicate in Basic already, 
computer languages will have to be 
developed which understand the lan- 
guages with which r»r arc hnppy. 

Schnnk is very keen mi analogies - 
already demonstrated in Ins MMJbiuik 
Dynamic Memory: u theory of remind- 
ing ami ft’i trning in computers and 
people. Understanding often lakes the 
form of refraining a current event in 
terms of a previous experience, and 
this principle is applied to the current 
state of information technology. When 
cars first appeared, each driver had to 
lie his own mechanic, but design 
refinements have resulted in modifica- 
tions. lu the extent that very sophisti- 
cate d mechanical systems call now he 
operated with the mini tit urn of exper- 
tise. And so it will he with computers. 

'I heir languages will increasingly 
match natural language . ami they will 
respond to ill. struct ions with the .same 
flexibility that humans have. (This 
Flexibility will also mean that com- 
mands will not have to lake a precise 
form and that a knowledge base will 
have to be assessed via a number of 
different routes.) For the time being, 
therefore, we can forget about multi- 
million pound initiatives to solve prob- 
lems on automated speech processing, 
(essentially n pattern recognition prob- 
lem). because the real problem is in 
designing machines which can under- 
stand natural language (with its com- 
plex syntax, pursing, and so on). 

Sehank’s enthusiasm for the import- 
ance of AT is presented within the 
framework of developing n machine 
which can understand, and much of 


iliis concerns wliat it means to say that 
someone or something can understand 
what it is being told. However, if 
understanding is measured by the 
appropriateness of the response, then 
my car’s starter motor can he said to 
understand the turning of the ignition 
key: this approach would nut get us 
very far. In the same way, computers 
which plav chess may be said to be 
mimics of behaviour only by program- 
med rule-following. Sehank’s reply to 
this is that humans are nlso program- 
med rule-followers and that the intelli- 
■gencc which underlies understanding 
should be demonstrated by crircriu 
which usscss the acceptability of para- 

C h rases and conclusions derived on the 
asis of previous experiences. 

Existing programs meet these 
criteria with varying success. The ear- 
liest of them could at best be said to be 
able to “make sense” of sentences 
presented to them. However, although 
these programs can summarize news 
stories and provide reasonable transla- 
tions, they operate within very res- 
tricted domains of knowledge. Im- 
proved programs could demonstrate 
“cognitive understanding'', in thnt 
they could form conclusions about the 
causes of events described, make com- 
parisons between old and current 
events, und explain why they come to 
particular conclusions. They learn as a 
result of new experiences and cannot 
have the same reaction when coming 
across the same statement a second 
time. These arc the characteristics of 
human understanding outlined in 
Dynamic Memory, ana the reliance on 
human behaviour in program evalua- 
tion is an important part of Sehank's 
approach. The concern in his labora- 


Time for 
achat 


Children's Conversation 
by Michael McTear 
Blackwell, £2S.U0 and £8.95 
ISBN 063 1 13984 2 and 142495 

Compared with language acquisition, 
the study of children s conversation is a 
now field, it has emerged during the 
past decade, spurred by the realization 
that the ability to use language approp- 
riately entails much more than linguis- 
tic skills. As conversation is a mode of 
interpersonal Interaction, its descrip- 
tion requires consideration of the goals 
of the participants, the Interpretative 
procedures they use to make sense of 
their activity, the social structure of 
their relationship, and an account of 
the moment-by-moment construction 
of the collaborative product that is 
talk. The premise advanced by 
McTear is that conversation Is a valid 
indicator of children's interactional 
competence and social development as 
'veil as of their formal linguistic abili- 
ties. 

Two challenges face the Investigator 
of conversation: first, to capture a 
representative sample of behaviour; 
and second, to disentangle the multi- 
ple levels of organization of its siruc- 
turc and meaning. The first taskennbe 
facilitated by tnc use of videotape 
recordjng, it this is done without 
distorting the naturally spontaneous 
behaviour. Further, ns conversation is 
n kind of social litmus paper, it vurics 
with the partner, tasks and setting of 
. interaction. Thus, the ideal sample 
• would include n diversity of situations, 
hut thnt ideal sample has not yet been 
collected. 

Mel bar's solution, though only a 
partial one, was to videotape the 
interactions of his four-ycttr-old 
daughter h* home with her best friend. 
The records, about six hours in all, 
were made at four-month intervals 
over a period of 18 months, (hits 
providing the raw material for n 
developmental analysis. Tltc father's 
presence was minimally intrusive , 
although he occasionally joined the 
conversation if the children appealed 
for help or an authoritative decision. 
And, indeed, us tho numerous exam- 
ples cited in the book attest, the tnlk . 
was easy and spontaneous, and the 
interactions varied from disputes, pre- 
tend Rnd const met ion play, mutual' 
remembering of events, long episodes 
of verbal play to just chatting about 
opinions and attitudes. To study the 
development of conversation, McTear 
argues that at this prc-theorctical und 
descriptive stage it is preferable to 
have a sizeable corpus of mnterial 
collected over time for a few indi- 
viduals than to have smaller samples 
taken over u brief session of a large 
number of children. 
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Australian pelicans, from A Separate Creation: discovery of wild Au- 
stralia by explorers and naturalists, p collection of Journal and diary 
extracts selected by Graham Plzzey (Groom Helm, £18.95). 


Selecting or devising a framework 
for analysis is a formidable task. It 
depends on advances in theory and 
practice in discourse analysis, linguis- 
tic philosophy, social interaction, and 
pragmatics, which disciplines for the 


such recurring problems. Thus, for 
example, in sequences devoted to the 
negotiation of a request, simple repeti- 
tions of an (unsuccessful) attempt are 
gradually replaced by messages that 
provide justification lor the request or 
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is an eclectic one, tailored to his 
objective of describing the dynamics of 
interactive talk, not only as it evolves 
with cncli partner's successive con- 
tribution, but as It develops and ma- 
tures over time. In tho process of 
setting forth the framework and terms 
used in his nnalyses, he provides n clear 
account of the several approaches that 
have influenced the study of conversa- 
tion and language use.. 

The core of his book, and perhaps 
the part that will be of most intorest to 
specialists in the field, are the four 
chapters that describe the two chil- 
dren!* developing skills and strategies 
in dealing with the problems that face 
any practicing conversationalist. 
These nre the problems of initiating 
conversational exchanges; of formu- 
lating an effective request and of 
responding to o request or rc-rcqucst- 
ing 'In case of failure; of making n 
relevant next contribution (or of main- 
taining n conversation); of managing 
the apportionment of turns at talking; 
and of repairing any failures in hear* 
ing, understanding, or appropriate 
participation. A developmental trend 
is towards more flexibility tn theuseof 
a growing number of options that the 
language presents for the solution of 
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propose a compromise. In each of 
these chapters McTear shows that the 
form and function of any response 


depends on its placement in the un- 
folding sequence of interaction and 
that participants continuously adapt to 
the changing focus and direction or one 
another's contributions. 

Surrounding these chapters and pro- 
viding a rttorc extensive view of con- 
versational development are chapters 
that review studies on pre-verbal com- 
munication, on aspects oflater conver- 
sational development (including in- 
teraction in the classroom and second 
language learning), aad on disorders 
of conversation and the uses of con- 
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versaiion analysis In speech therapy 
and clinical practice. Although these 
sections are necessarily highly selec- 
tive In Ihfllr munrana i__ 


7. 1 7. 1 Iiigiuy sciec- 

ive in their coverage, they should be 
lntormatlvc to the general reader. 

This book provides a valuable intro- 
duction to this relatively hew area and 
olearly Illustrates the insights and prac- 
j . implications that emerge from the 
aetaiUd examination of conversation- 
al activity. 

Catherine Garvey 

Catherine Garvey is. professor of 
psychology at the University of Maine 
Orono, and author of " Children s 
Talk" (Fontana, 1984), ' 


tnry is not so much to generate prog- 
rams which happen tu work, but to use 
cognitive psychology to provide bench- 
marks. 

The final benchmark, unattainable 
by any program, is characterized as 
“complete empathy” - understanding 
a statement about events by reference 
to another bystander. This criterion 
requires that the understander has 
similar feelings and goals as the person 
producing the statement and can 
appreciate a situation to the extent of 
relating it to its own experiences. Only 
people can have “complete empathy r ' 
because machines do not have cue 
experiences, feelings and goals that we 
have. The distinctions between these 
three categories of understanding are 
by no means clear-cut and the limita- 
tion on total understanding is not 
worked through. If humans are to be 
seen as machines which store experi- 
ences, update their knowledge base, 
and view the world in the context of a 
personal goal-stack, as Schnnk sug- 
gests, then in principle it should be as 
easy to program a machine to show 
“complete empathy" as it is with 
hunians. 

Some would argue, John Searle 
among them, that computers cannot 
be said to understand at all , but there is 
no discussion on this controversial 
question. One reply, to the position 
that computers deal in binary codes 
rather than meanings, is that human 
brains similarly deal in neurophysiolo- 
gical codes. Understanding conies 
through reference; and if artificial 
intelligences can represent events as 
codes, os natural intelligences do, then 
they can be said to understand in 
similar ways. It would have been 


Striking 
the right 
note 


The Musical Mind: the cognitive 

psychology of music 

by John A. Sloboda 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £20.00 

ISBN 0198521146 

Despite a long and distinguished his- 
tory of speculation concerning music 
(such notable thinkers as Galileo, 
Descartes and Newton all wrote tren- 
tises on the subject), it is only during 
the past few years that the empirical 
study of music has come into its own. 
Earlier, lacking the capabilities pro- 
vided by present-day computers, it was 
prohibitively difficult to generate 
sound patterns that were sufficiently 
elaborate to address musical issues yet 
sufficiently precise for rigorous ex- 
perimental Investigation. Now that 
these technological difficulties have 
been overcome, we are witnessing on 
explosion of interest in the field. 

in The Musical Mind, Sloboda suc- 
ceeds well in conveying to the non- 
specialist many of the major findings 
and theoretical advances in this new 
discipline. He covers work on the 
attentions! processes involved in 
listening to music, memory mechan- 
isms, the ways in which the listener 
groups musical sounds into configura- 
tions, and the ways in which he creates 
structured patterns of pitches and 
durations, in addition, the author 
summarizes work on musical perform- 
aore, including his own interesting 
series of experiments on sight-reading, 
and reviews studies on the develop- 
ment of musical understanding in chil- 
dren. . 

Sloboda's discussions of the litera- 
ture are careful and evaluative. It is to 
his credit, for example, that he criti- 
cizes as simplistic the widely held belief 
that whereas speech is represented in 
the left or dominant hemisphere of the 
brain in most people, music is renre- 
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secondary sources, leading some music 
educators to search for ways of “edu- 
cating the right side of the brain’’; but 
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JCBj ^P 1 outside the confines pf 
thelaboratory to advance “best gues- 
ses concerning general questionfatv 
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interesting to have Schank'sside ofth, 
issues raised in Searle’s recent ReiiH 
lectures, given the amount or gene B | 
interest which they provoked 
The importance' of classroom com 
puters is given some emphasis, Schanl 
seeing their motivating powers as a 
solution to problems of mass anath! 
and dc-individualizcd instruction 
Video-games arc fun. of course and 
they can be modified to provide a 
motivating structure for learning exer 
ciscs, but the possibility of chans™ 
modes of thought is not considered 
Computers may not just help us to do 
what we arc currently doing without 
them, but may produce a generation of 
children who think qualitatively dif 
ferentty. However, there is remark- 
ably little here about programming 
languages, such as Logo, which are 
more likely, because of their structure 
to inculcate new ways of thinking. ' 
This is an intensely personal view of 
the state of the art, which makes it all 
the more curious why it was necessary 
to use a ghost-writer, unless this is the 
latest in status symbols for academic 
superstars. 

Geoffrey Underwood 

Geoffrey Underwood is lecturer In 
cognitive psychology at the University 
of Nottingham. 

A selection of articles bnsed on an in- 
ternational conference on psychology 
and the arts has been edited by W. R. 
Crozier and A. J. Chapman and pub- 
lished as Cognitive Processes in the 
Perception of Art by North-Holland at 


thoughtful and carefully considered. 
One issue that Sloboda addresses, (or 
example, concerns the cognitive char- 
acteristics that distinguish a musician 


of genius from one who possesses an 
ordinary talent. What, for example, 
enabled the young Mozart, denied 


access to Allegri's Miserere, to write 
out the score from memory after only 
two listenings? Sloboda concludes: 
The “ordinary” listener is probably 
aware only of the musical "fore- 
ground”, noticing small patterns 
which arc made up from a few 
udjaccnt notes. The Mozarts of ihe 
world probably share this level of 
representation, but have overlaid it 
with higher-order grouping proces- 
ses which form single "back- 
ground" units from groups of “fore- 
ground" units. The same process 
could be repeated 011 the new units 
to form even larger units, building 
up a hierarchical schema which 
could span u piece of music lasting 
several minutes. 

Later in the book, Sloboda cxplnins in 
detail the form that this type of 
structural representation Is likely to 
take, given recent experimental find- 
ings and associated theoretical de- 
velopments. 

In the same spirit, an entire chapter 
is devoted to an examination of the 
processes of composition and impro- 
vization, an issue concerning which 
very little laboratory evidence is avail- 
able. Here the author asks: how does 
an initial idea come to a composer and 
how does lie set about transforming 
and elaborating on this idea to produce 
the final product? In considering these 
issues, he draws on his own intuitions 
as a practising musician and also 
examines sketch studies of works by 
such composers as Beethoven, Mozart 
and Stravinsky. 

Other questions Sloboda addresses 
arc of particular interest to the practis- 
ing musician: what, for example, are 
the most effective methods of rehear- 
sal; and how well docs rehearsal of one 
piece generalize to another? He also 
discusses various tests of musical abil- 
ity that are currently in use: in what 
situations can such tests be most 
usefully employed; and what are their 
problems and limitations? . 

Altogether, I can highly recommeno 
the book as a thoughtful, imaginative 
and provocative introduction to the 
subject. The non-specialist reader witn 
a general interest in music will ufw 
much that is informative and entertain- 
ing. The student who wishes to «■ 
amine the field in depth will find many 
useful references to, and good critic* 1 
appraisals of, source materials. Fin* 1 ’ 
|y. the performing musician will fine 
informative discussions of issues 01 
practic al interest. '■ 

Diana Deutsch ____ 

Diana Deutsch is professor of 
ogy at the University of California, aan 
Diego, and editor of the journal 
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Pope’s 

political 

sub-text 


Alexander Pope 
hy Laura Brown 

Blackwell, £12.50 and £3.95 
1SBN0631 13502 2 and 135030 
pope’s Duncfad and the Queen of 
Night: a study In emotional Jacobitism 
by Douglas Brooks-Davles 
Manchester University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0 719017351 


Judging by the steadily swelling tide of 
recent critical studies. Pope seems to 
be enjoying a new surge 01 popularity. 
These two books offer contrasting 


interpretations of his poetry, both o? 
whicn might at first appear idiosyncra- 


tic or even perverse. 

Laura Brown’s Alexander Pope in 


attempt to reverse our conventional 
notions of “Augustan" values. Brown 
presents Pope's poetry as a series of 
hymns to consumer fetishism, paeans 
in praise of the new spirit nf capitalist 
expansionism. In Brown's view the 
“various offerings of the world" which 
duster on Belinda’s dressing-table in 
The Rape of the Lock , including 


“puffs, powders, patches, biblcs, 
billet-doux" read like a merchant's 


catalogue from the East India Com- 
pany. Windsor Forest , she argues, 
'explicitly celebrates the expanded 


trading monopolies . . . The pastoral 
Eden of Windsor is a commodified 
vision of the English stale". Pope's 
poem, she goes on, “encodes the 
aesthetic of imperialism". 

Despite the repetitive jargon of her 


style, there are several perceptive 
points in her detailed analysis nf these 


points in her detailed analysis nf these 
two poems. What is more disturbing is 
her refusal to acknowledge n fun- 
damental shift in Pope’s political atti- 
tudes after the Hnnovcrinn succession. 
When confronted with an explicitly 


anti-capitnlist poem, such as the Epis- 
tle to Bathurst. Ms Brown prefers to 


tie to Bathurst, Ms Brown prefers to 
ignore what the poem says mid concen- 
trate instead on what she claims it 
means. Time and again she uses for- 
mulations which condemn Pope’s 
understanding of his own poetry, 
wguing that the catalogues and com- 
modities presented in Iris works offer 
“an historical insight . . . -beyond the 


conscious perception of their author”. 
In her view all of Pope’s rhetorical 


devices, but particularly his irony, are 
merely forms or mystification which 
veil, but cannot hide, his fascination 
wth the monetary vices he condemns. 

classical allusions and urbane 
oetaphors are all merely used to 
decorate and digniry a fundamental 
commodity fetishism. Even Ihe Man of 
8oss, Pope’s model of Horatian retire- 


jnent and paternalist self-sufficiency 
becomes, without Pope realizing it, ah 
exemplary entrepreneur: "Almost in- 
advertently, it seems. Pope makes his 
wain exemplar of traditional rigoristic 
morality, also a representative of the 


ooncrele works of capitalist prosper- 
«y . For Ms Brown a noun is always a 
“mmodity; two nouns represent a 
mercantile list; three nouns constitute 


imperialist catalogue. The book 
ooeg focus on some interesting ambi- 
guiues in Pope’s attitudes to money 
“do raises some useful questions about 
^ presentation of tnc relationship 
oeween onvate vices and public be- 


n-BT en J 3nvate vices and public be- 
tenrf l there * 5 a depressing 


odeney throughout to ignore ironies 
Z7 0l ^ US5 imagination in order to 
ouce Pope'* entire output to a scries 
tinn! ln i Clura ^ homologous fetishiza- 
r?-. a commodified society". 
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Brooks-Davies is equally 
^?:^°_ revo *l a hidden political sub- 
m Pope s poetry; but in his view 
sec F<=t sympathies arc not for 


ami7.it sympathies arc not for 
tinoiTk!!! * 0T Jacobitism. Interes- 
oiA ® rown and Brooks-Davies 

° n the same passage in Windsor 
ca ^ sf 05 a key text to support their 

ft* me the Balm shall bleed, and 
The n- . Amber flow, 

, Coral redden, and the Ruby 

Pearly Shell its lucid^Globe 


declares Ms Brown. On the contrary, 
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argues Brooks-Davies, these lines 
offer an alchemical code which reveals 
“the mystical depths of Pope's commit- 
ment to Anne and the Stuart cause”. 


According to him, the Duciad is "an 
alchemical cryptogram” which en- 
codes Pope’s "mystical hope for a king 
who can indeed restore the golden 
age” This is just one of a number of 


subtle and erudite arguments through 
which he seeks to establish the "emo- 


tional Jacobitism" of that poent. 

Brooks-Davies is a first-rate literary 
dcctcctive, and he presents his case 
with the enthusiasm of an adeptus, 


unravelling mysteries and deciphering 
codes. He offers fascinating evidence 


of the influence on the Dtmciad of the 
myths of Isis and the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. He suggests subtle patterns of 


juxtapositions as biblical (and bibliog- 
raphical) Jacobs Bre interwoven with 
the historical Jacobus (James); or as 


Astraca (the virgin-goddess) is trans- 
formed into Ostroea (an ovstcr- 


(Jie Eaglctonian series “Re-Reading P rov1 ' 

Literature” is an explicitly ideological symPi 
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formed into Ostroea (an oyster- 
wench). Yet though each chapter of 
the hook contains intriguing and valu- 
able analytical material, the general 
political theme remains, to me at least, 
unconvincing. The argument that 
Pone attacks the “stranger kings” 
William 111, George I and George Ilis 
well made; but this falls short of 
providing positive evidence of Jacobite 
sympathies. What this book does 
establish however, is that the allusive 
reach of Pope’s poetry is almost infi- 
nite. We have long recognized the 
influences of Virgil and Milton on 
Pope’s materpicce; it is a fascinating 
suggestion that Hecate and Hermes 
Tnsniegistus may also provide models 
for Pope’s Cloud-compelling Queen. 


David Nokes 


David Nokes is lecturer in English at 
King’s College London. 


A sense 
of trouble 


English Poetry of the Seventeenth 
Century 

by George Parfitt 

Longman, £13.95 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 582 49233 5 and 49232 7 


George Parfitt's contribution to the 
new Longman literature series follows 


the rewarding trend of reading the 
poetry of the 1 7th century in close 
conjunction with the history and poli- 
tics of flic time. This approach nvoids 


the usual dislocation of the century 
into pre and posi^Rcstorution periods 
by showing how virtually all the genres 
of poetry respond in some measure to 
the social and political tensions of the 


All the lines in this book lead to and 
from the Civil War: a consciousness of 
stress in the social system and discord 


in Ihe body politic is detected in poetry 
from the beginning of James’s reign 
ar breaks out, and tbere- 


t roubles, for after Drayton’s Poly- 
Olbion and Browne’s Britannia’s Pas- 
torals in the 1610s, it becomes hard to 
find any large poems of national 
optimism and unity. The multiplying 
discontents of the twenties and thir- 
ties and their disruptive consequences 
left their mark on contemporary poet- 
ry in ways that Dr Parfitt effectively 
teaches us to recognize. 

This historical approach moves the 
emphasis from the traditionally 
admired lyric verse lo more public 
forms: to poems of occasion and ot 
place, to poems of political circum- 
stance. In particular, the country 
house poems, few though they are, 
attain a position of special importance 
here, for "place is so often cotermi- 
nous with property, and pt°P cr V 
means power”. The implications ot 
JonsonVTo Penshurst". as they bear 
on the shifting relations ° r 
country, gentry and common people, 
are pursued down the ojnjjjy, 
although unfortunately PttW 
not have space to exptart ' J ‘ 
“Uoon Aouleton House , where Mar 



Wordsworth, as Hazlitt did, must have 
been an odd experience, especially as 
“the comment mude upon it oy his face 
and voice was very different from that 
of some later critics”. 

To Wordsworth it was an extremely 
important poeni, one which he classed 
among his “Poems of the Imagina- 
tion’ 1 . It was. and still is, peculiarly 
Wordsworthian; and if, as Geoffrey 
Hartman has put it, “imagination is 
consciousness of self at 11 s highest 


Lord Desborough (right), the best-known all-round amateur sports- 


man of the late 19th century, punting with his water-bailiff. The 
picture comes from Mark Girouard*s book The Return to Camelot: 


chivalry and the English gentleman which is now published as a 
paperback by Yale University Press at £6.95. 


country house poem can encompass 
at its height. 

Satire, too, receives a more promin- 
ent treatment than is usual in studies of 
17th-century poetry: the breakdown of 
censorship in the 1640s released a 
quantity of vigorous satirical writing 
which was rarely afterwards re- 
strained. The account of Civil War and 
Commonwealth satire thnt centres on 
Cleveland and Waller is perhaps too 


Poetic 

insight 


complicated for the non-specialist 
render, assuming ns it docs a fairly 


close knowledge of contemporary 
issues and intrigues, and n similar 


Peter Bell 

by William Wordsworth 
edited by John E. Jordan 
Cornell University Press. $58 .50 
lSUNU8Ul4lti2a5 


criticism can be brought against the 
“Advice to a Painter poems. How- 
ever, Parfitt usefully highlights the 
variety of satirical tactics in service, 
and when Butler, Oldham and 
Rochester arc introduced, he gives us 
not only n sense of the continuity of 
satire (ram Commonwealth to Res- 
toration times, but also a context for 
Dryden that makes him less isolated 
than is commonly the case. . 

So, as we arc led down the familiar 
long gallery of the 17th century, we 
fina that the old collection has been 
significantly rchung. Donne has lost 
his position as the centre of attraction 


until the war breaks out , and there- 
after the instability of political authority 
accounts for strains m English verse 
that persist up to the Revolution of 
1688. Parfitt reminds us that the acces- 
sion of James in 1603 coincided with 
the publication of Drayton’s The 
Barons’ IVnrs, and that the theme of 
rebellion recurs frequently in the long 
poems of the century. Poets, in fact, 
had an ominous sense of England's 


near the entrance, replaced by Jonson, 
and the metaphysical group itself has 
been broken up. In this new arrange- 
ment, the “metaphysical" classifica- 
tion is set aside as unrewarding, in chat 
it confuses rather than distinguishes 
individual poetic identities. For the 
same reason the Cavaliers are no 
longer grouped together. The religious 
poets, too, have been dispersed, 
generally to less prominent positions, 
with Traherne, surprisingly, put in 
store. Milton is now set at the end of a 
row of epic poets instead of having a 
bay lo himself. 

Some of ihe dim portraits have been 
cleaned, and have come up veiy nicely, 
notably Carew, Cotton and Oldham, 
though others, such as Denham and 
Cleveland, do not bear the ^scrutiny 
they now receive. The pastoral sub- 
jects are well displayed, and attract 
much more attention than they used 
to, for we can now see that their 
deceptively peaceful scenes are full of 
distressed poets working out their 
anxieties about religion, politics and 
sex. Satirical caricatures are instruc- 
tively set against a line of idealized 
portraits. As we move along, we get a 
convincing sense of continuity and 
development in subject and style. 

There will of course be some people 
who regret the changes now intro- 
duced, but in general Ihe rearrange- 
ment is extremely pleasing, and very 
much in keening with modem taste. 
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large poems of national 
nd unity. The multiplying 
of the twenties and ttair- 


And d l infold, 

n rhoebus warm the ripening 
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surprise; so does the narrative, which 
is full of unexpected twists and turns. 
To have heard it read at Alfoxden by 


pitch", Peter Bell reveals a good deal of 
Wordsworth's poetic self at the time of 


Wordsworth’s poetic self at the time of 
writing it. It is surprising, daring, full 
of unexpected moments and unusual 
twists: in its individuality it bears the 
unmistakable stamp of a mind that had 
been stimulated by Coleridge's think- 
ing. It is confident, even headstrong. 

But between 1798 and 1819, Words- 
worth had lost the friendship of 
Coleridge Bnd gained that of Sir 


George Beaumont. Sir George had 
one of his pictures engraved -for the 


one of his pictures engraved for the 
poem; and it was Lady Beaumont who 
objected to the “party in a parlour” 
stanza, which was taken out in 1820 
and never replaced (so that most 
undergraduates, alas, have never seen 
it). In fact, as Wordsworth knew (and 
said), it was “one of the most imagina- 
tive in the whole piece”. Its vision of 
the people in a room, “cramm’d just 
as tney on earth were cramm'd* , is 
a piece of daring grotesquerie. 
Sari reran avant la lettre: 

Some sipping punch, some sipping 

tea. 


But, as you by their faces see. 
All silent, and all damn’d! 


This kind of effect is characteristic of 
Peter Bell, though this is a spectacular 
example. 


The poem's subject, the drowning of 
man and the effect of this on nis 


a man and the effect of this on nis 
family, is subordinated to other con- 
cerns which fired Wordsworth's im- 
agination more powerfully, such as the 


animal wisdom and loyalty of the ass, 
and the conversion of Peter from an 


and the conversion of Peter from an 
unfeeling wretch to “a good and honest 


man". In the prefmory letter to South- 
ey, Wordsworth said that the poem 
“was composed under a belief that the 
Imagination. . . does not require for 


its exercise the intervention of super- 
natural agency", and that the imagina- 
tion could be called forth “by incidents 


Peter Bell was Wordworlh’s best sell- 
ing poem: stacks were rapidly ex- 
hausted on its publication in April 
1819, and a second edition Jiad to be 
printed a fortnight Inter. 

II is not easy to see why this should 
have been so, except (hat rumours of 
the poem had circulated for a long 
time, and there must also have been 
curiosity about what the author of The 
Excursion and The White Doe of 
Rylstone would do next; and when it 
was first read, Peter Bell must have 
posed more questions than it 
answered. It was a throw-back to 
Lyrical Ballads : it had existed, in one 
manuscript form or another, ever since 
the spring of 1798, and it had, and has. 
much in common with the other poems 
written at that time. Its tone, spirit, 
and language, all have moments of 


tion could be called forth “by incidents 
within the compass of poetic probabil- 
ity, in the humblest departments of 
daily life.” It sounds as though Words- 
worth was thinking of the poem in 
contrast to “The Ancient Mariner”, 
and certainly in the same terms as 
Coleridge’s in describing the genesis of 
Lyrical Ballads in Biugraphia Liter- 
aria. It is Wordsworth's poem of new 
insight and conversion. 

The present edition has no fewer 
than seven manuscripts or prt -manu- 
scripts to deal with, which tests the 
procedures of the Cornell Wordsworth 


and its photocopying to the uttermost. 
Hie editor’s sensible solution is to 


Hie editor's sensible solution is to 
prim MS. I, MS.2 (collated with, and 


supplemented by MSS.3 and 4). and 
MS.5 (collated with 6 and 7). Together 
they provide a remarkable record of 
the poem's progress from the original- 
ity of 1798 ro the more orthodox and 
less inventive manner of the poet's 
later years. 


J.R. Watson 


J.R. Watson is professor of English at 
the University of Durham. 


The latest titles In the Butterworths BASIC Books series Introduce computing 
to Ihe management and business studies areas. 


BASIC Investment Appraisal 

Dr RH Mole 


This book Introduces students not only (0 Investment appraisal but also lo computing in BASIC 
Tin dear text and practical working prog rams (which have full explanatory notes) help readers 
gain a grasp ofthe subject and ths way the computer can be applied to the solutron ol avetyday 
Investment calculations. As well as bBtng an Introductory book for business studies students the 
book also meets the naads of those studying tor Institute of Bankers, Chartered Insurance 
Institute and similar examinations. 

1BB5 160 pages Softcaver 0408016676 EB.93 


nor nave spai* M 

“Upon Appleton House , where Mar 
veil? assessment of a BMjo r j^bli^ 
figure at a critical tune shows what the 


Graham Parry 


BASIC Economics 

C Brownless, S Hurd and K Randall 

A student Introductory text that covers much of Ihe syllabus Irom Aleve) to first year degree. It 
Introduces the subject from first principles to Keynesian and latest monetarist iheories. II 
includes working computer programs which Illustrate how principles woik ip practice- and do 
many ol the complex calculations involved. 

1985 1 60 pages Sottcovar' 0 40801369 1 £895 

Inspection copies of these books are available. For your copies and 
further information on the series please contact Gary Palmer al 


Graham Parry is lecturer In English at 
the University of York. 


Butterworths, Borough Qraon. Savenoaka, Kent TN 16 8 PH 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


BOOKS 

God’s 

creation 


CroM-CurrenLs: interactions between 
science u nd ful I h 
by Colin A. Russell 
Inter- V.irsity Press. £7.95 
ISDN 1)85 Hit 75 lb 

Modern science begun in western 
Europe in the 17tli century and not at 
an earlier dale in Chinn, where compa- 
rable technological resources were 
available. What made the difference? 
To many people, from Michael Poster 
onwards, it has seemed that the answer 
lies in the ideological climate provided 
by Christianity. 

The Christian doctrine of creation 
supported the expect a ti on thill the 
physical world should be one of ration- 
al order (reflecting the reason of its 
Creator) but of a contingent character 
(since it was His free creation) which 
could, therefore, only he discerned by 
experimental investigation Moreov- 
er, that investigation was permitted by 
the distnueitig of creation from its 
Creator, so that the world was thor- 
oughly de-dcificd and no impiety was 
involved in nutting it to the ex- 


perimental lest. Finally, because it whs 
G od’s creation, the physical world was 
a fitting abject forstuoy. Thus, Christ- 
ian thought provided the matrix in 
which modern science could grow. 

Ironically, the fledgling of ine 17th 
century hus become a cuckoo In the 
nest in the 20 th, in that there has got 
about a widespread feeling that science 
and religion arc somehow adversaries, 
despite the fact that there arc still 
many people who practise both. That 
feeling may be due to a Lingering 
Enlightenment distrust of knowledge 
not patterned after the paradigm of 
impersonal scientific investigation, 
although such an attitude if consistent- 
ly pursued would gravely diminish our 
experience not only of religion but also 
of art and moral responsibility. 

Colin Russell's book defends such a 


experience not only of religion but also 
of art and moral responsibility. 

Colin Russell's book defends such a 
view- of the bright. of science, a thesis 


which seems to rac to be eminently 
defensible. He docs so by surveying in 
turn Greek science, Copernicus and 
after, and the geological and biological 


liutv to go to hcnvi'ii not hnw the 
heaven goes" - Russell it far hum the 
crc.itixiiis antics of our transnllantic 
cousinv He commends Charles King- 
lev for saying that Darwin had left us 
with n choice “between the absolute 
empire of accident and a living imman- 
ent ever-wurkiug God", bill wishes 
that Kingsley's radical theism could 
have been wedded to the evangelistic 
zeal of the cloudier Henry Drum- 
mond. 

Holders of the views of biblical 
Christianity are commuted, Russell 
tells us. “to the God of truth and, 
therefore, compelled to follow the 
evidence wherever it leads ". Never- 
theless, he displays more distrust of 
natural theology and of the insights of 
the Romantic movement (and of 
Anglicanism} than I think compatible 
with this professed statue. He is often 
unduly unsympathetic to those whose 
views differ markedly from his own: 
Thomus Henry Huxley is u more 
impressive figure thnn nc allows. 

Many of the early l-eliows of the 
Royal Society were of puritan persua- 
sion; Galileo was a believing Roman 
Catholic. Thus, Christiun influence is 
present personified in the scientific 
revolution of the 17th century. The 
20 th century has seen another great 
revolution in nur understanding of the 
physical world in the discovery of 
relativity, - above all, auantum 
theory. Despite a rather tedious dc- 

f >rcc of Christian head-counting in the 
utcr chapters, Russell acknowledges 
that a comparable Christian presence 
is not to be found on this occasion. He 
seems puzzled: 

Inevitably one asks: why did hII this 
happen? By no means all was due to 
the unanswerable challenge of new 
experimental data. The answer can 
be found only in one place, in 
deeply held ideologies ... By anal- 
ogy with the past Scientific Revolu- 
tion one might expect Christianity 
to have played a prominent part. 

1 personally do not see why he should 
have expected that. Science has cer- 
tainly by now come of age and is 
competent to provide its own motiva- 
tion which, pace Russell, is principally 
a response to the "challenge of new 
experimental datR". 

Much of the historical tale that 
Russell has to tell is interesting, and his 


upheavals of the 19tli century, lie is 
like a sort of quieter and better 
informed version of James Burke. 
(Russell is professor of the history of 
science and technology at the Open 
- University.) He also has in his hand a 
volume not often referred to by the 
egregious Mr Burke, the Bible. Profes- 
sor Russell writes as one committed to 
what he describes as biblical Christian- 
ity. However, although his book cites 
many texts and contains quite a few 
summaries of the gospel, he quotes 
with approval Galileo's remark that 
the scriptures arc intended "to teach us 


Degrees of 
freedom 


Mechanical Vibrations with 

Applications 

by A. C. Wnlshaw 

Ellis Horwood, £16.50 and £6.95 

ISBN 08531 2 593 7 and 628 3 

The reading list given to undergradu- 
ates taking vibrations courses at Impe- 
rial Collcgo details 72 volumes and 
makes no claim to be comprehensive. 
At least 25 of the references arc basic 
textbooks, covering the fundamental 
concepts of the subject common to ail 
courses. Although such topics as the 
single degree of freedom system have 
been adequately described in hun- 
dreds of texts, authors continue to 
repeat such material in new books 
• without variation or enhancement. I 
was therefore looking for some in- 
novative ideas in Professor Wnlshaw’s 
book, but I was to be disappointed. 

Intended as a complete study of 
mechanical vibrations for engineering 
undergraduates, professional en- 
gineers, designers and draughtsmen, 
Uic l)ook presupposes only an 
elementary knowledge of mat he mu tics 
and physics. After a preliminary chap- 
ter discussing the units of frequency 
and the basics of simple harmonic 
motion, chapter one reviews the laws 
of mechanics and gives a glossary of 


penultimate chapter he takes various 
aulek swipes at a variety of modern 
thinkers and theologians. Some of his 
criticisms seem to me just (I am no 


A vexed 
question 


Darwinism and Divinity: essays on 
e volution and religious belief 
edited by John Durant 
Blackwell, £15.00 

ISBN 0631 I4188X 

In a national Gallup survey conducted 
in 1982, the centenary of Darwin's 
death, 44 per cent of Americans said 
they believed "Gdd created man pretty 
much in his present form at one time 
within the last 10,000 years.” The rise 
of so-calicd “scientific creationism" in 
the United Slates, and the first glim- 
merings of it in Britain, are vivid 
reminders that the relationship bet- 
ween evolutionary theory and Christ- 
ian belief is still what the editor of this 
symposium calls a “vast and vexed 
question”. 

The book had its origins in a confer- 
ence organized by the British Society 
fur the History of Science to mark the 
Darwin centeiiory. The most interest- 
ing and original essays are those which 
explore in some detail the subtle shifts 
winch look place in Darwin's own 
theological thought, and the not-so- 
subtle enthusiasms of “Herbert 
Spencer's henchmen”. Arthur 
Pcacocke, now Director of the Ian 
Rnmscy Centre in Oxford, provides a 
summary of his own voluminous writ- 


ings from the perspective of a liberal 
Christian theology, and Vernon 
Reynolds and Ralph Tanner repent the 
main thesis from their bow. The 
Biology of Religion (Longman, 1983), 
in which they claim to discern an 
evolutionary significance in the poli- 
cies towards sexual reproduction advo- 
cated by different religions. 

Mary Midgley has fun with some of 
the sillier things written by scientists 
and philosophers, starting with 
Spencer himself, who fail to notice 
wnat they arc doing in constructing 
their own quasi-religious mythology. 
Her essay includes a definitive page in 
criticism of supermen. Eileen Barker 
points up the absurdities of the oppo- 
site extreme: a type of biblical fun- 
damentalism which relies for its plausi- 
bility on detailed quasi-scicntific argu- 
mentation which perversely exploits 
every ambiguity and uncertainty in 
orthodox evolutionary theory, and 
ignores the heart of it. 

These essays conveniently bring 
together material which is for (he most 
part available elsewhere. But for me 
the most interesting part of the book 
was J. H. Brooked chapter on the 
relations between Darwin's science 
and his religion, which documents the 
thesis that Darwin relied for far longer 
than has usually been supposed on the 
type of argument made familiar by the 
natural theology of the day. His loss of 
faith was less tne result of evolutionary 
theory itself, than part of the general 
problem shared by his Victorian con- 
temporaries of making sense of the 
idea of God working through particu- 


mitment to the God of truth" and a 
compulsion to “follow the evidence 
wherever it goes", which Is as genuine 
as his own even if it leads them to 
somewhat different conclusions. - 

John Polkinghorne 

John Polkinghorne is vicar of Blean, 
find an honorary professor of theoretic- 
al physics in the University of Kent. 

the terms used in vibration analysis. 
However, although readers will find 
this a useful reference. Its presence in 
the first chapter is puzzling, as several 
of the definitions would be Inaccessible 
to someone who has not covered much 
later material. 

Chapter two deals with the un- 
damped natural vibrations of systems 
with one or many degrees of freedom, 
the next three chanters present the 
standard analyses or damped natural 
vibration and forced vibrations with 
ope and two degrees or freedom, and a 
final chapter provides a brief outline of 
beam and shaft vibration. Three 
appendices cohtnln proofs of some of 
the expressions used in the text, a 

rpuloui nf rha iiiiitliiuiAiiul . I I 




Engraving of the landing at Erramanga, one of the New Hebrides 
(1777), from Rftdiger Joppien and Bernard Smith’s The Art of Captain 
Cook’s Voyages, volume two: The Voyage of the Resolution and 
Adventure , 1772-1775 (Yale University Press, £40.00). 


Gene 

pool 


Yiornuon measurement techniques. 

The text Is interspersed with many 
worked examples. However, although 
ft is pleasing to note that each one is 
preceded by. tt sentence stating which 


Bacteria, Plasmids and Phages: 
an introduction to molecular biology 
by E. C. C. Lin, Richard Goldstein and 
Michael Syvancn 
Harvard University Press. 

£30.75 and £16.25 

ISBN 0674 58165 2 and 581660 ' 

Molecular biology - fee study of the 
components, or molecules, that make 
up living cells - has advanced rapidly 
during the pndt ten to fifteen wars. 
That rapid advance, however, creates 
moral, social, and ethical dilemmas 
which, if npt resolved, could act to 
cheek future research. Indeed, cbn- 
lemporary biological research has 


E radical problems. For example, 
acted al ceils can be genetically re- 
programmed to make insulin and then 
cultured to produce it in large quanti- 
ties - a much cheaper and quicker 
method of producing the hormone 
than extraction from animal tissue. 

Initially, molecular biology de- 
veloped largely through the study of 
bacteria, particularly Escherichia coli. 
Indeed, advances in our understanding 
of such small, free-living cells have 
helped greatly the task of elucidating 
the structures and functions of cell 
components- knowledge that Is essen- 
tial if we are to understand and control 
diseases like cancer. Attention was 
focused on bacterial systems because 
they could mare easily be manioulated 


lar providential events. The same 
problem is not unknown today in 
deed, the enduring fascination of ihk 
episode in the history of science and 
theology is that it poses so sharply the 
question raised by one of the authors 
of Lux Mundi whether “a theory of 
occasional intervention (by God) im 
plies as its correlative a theory of 
ordinary absence.” 

The title page of The Origin of 
Species contains a quotation from 
William Whewell's Bridgewater Trea 
rise: “We can perceive that events are 
brought about not by insulated inter- 
positions of Divine power, exerted in 
each particular case, but by the estab- 
lishment of general laws.” If the laws 
are mechanistic, such a claim becomes 
an argument for Deism, and ultimately 
for unbelief. But if the laws are 
evolutionary, still more if they repre- 
sent the kind of openness now charac- 
teristic of modem physics, the emerg- 
ence of intelligible patterns may have 
an altogether different significance. It 
becomes possible to think without 
absurdity of some continuing divine 
creative action. 

There is much still to be done in 
thinking through the religious implica- 
tions of Darwinism both in its positive 
and in its negative aspects. This sym- 
posium will help to ensure that the 
central issues are properly fnced. 


John Habgood 

John Habgood is Archbishop of York. 


or by design (mutation) - and how thfc 
chromosome as a whole is duplicated 
(DNA replication) prior to cell divi- 
sion nrc all dearly explained. Chapter 
eight discusses the properties of small 
DNA molecules (usually no more than 
5 per cent of the size of the bacterial 
chromosome, and often much less) 
called plasmids - elements that pro- 
vide a dispersed pool of genetic in- 
formation, potentially available to any 
bacteria cell. For example, plasmids 
carrying resistance genes are very 
often responsible for the failure of 
antibiotic treatment of bacterial infec- 
tions. The exploitation of plasmids is 
also central to our attempts to mould 
bacterial cells to our purposes - "gene- 
tic engineering". 

Molecular genetics, the study of the 
structure oncf function of DNA, Is at 
the centre of the drive to understand 
and ultimately control biological sys- 
tems. The spectacular advances made 
during the past decade now permit 
manipulation of living cells in ways 
undreamed of barely a generation ago. 
As studies of bacteriophages such as 
lambda, u virus that parasitizes Escher- 
ichia coll, have been crucial to our 
understanding of the structure and 
function of DNA, the structure and life 
cycle of this and some other phages are 
outlined in chapters nine, ten and 
eleven. And as recent advances in 
.molecular genetics arc largely the 
result of accompanying technological 
innovations which permit the isolation 
of DNA molecules, their manipulation 
in the test-tube, and the introduction 
of the altered DNA molecules into 
living cells - a process called trans- 
formation, in which these molecules 
become established and then stably 
inherited at cell division - these ex- 
perimental procedures are outlined ia 
chapter 12. A final chapter outlines 
how a number of different antibiotics 
(for example, penicillin, tetracycline, 
chloramphenicol) work, and (briefly) 
how bacterial cells acquire resistance 
to antibiotics (resistance plasmids), > 
phenomenon that can pose serious 
clinical problems. . 

To deal with the subject in any deptn 
now requires a text which is consider- 
ably longer than this one. Although 
the authors choose to present just 
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conccpls fee example Is designed to ; temporary biological research has 
illustrate, -In scjtarfll instances the ex- reached fee point where pcoolc ner- 
nniple nppenrs before the text dealing ceive research workers to be tamoer- 
With the relevant subject. There icnlcn ina With thn vnru tiacifl rvf v . 


. ... kill. 6rt- 

nmplc nppenrs before the text dealing ■ 
with the relevant subject. There is also 
a tendency Tor the ordering of mntcrlal ' 
hi the main text to be confused , leading 
to an irritating number of references to ' 
later sections. - . . • 

This book docs not merit inclusion 
as the 73rd entry on our list. 

Peter Cawley 1 : ' 

Peter Cawley is lecturer in triechanleal. 
engineering at Imperial College, 
London. '* 7 
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ina with the very basis of life. 

_ In recent years, experimental atten- 
tion has focused on DNA, which is 
tpund in the chromosome and provides 
the basjs of heredity; and on proteins, 
molecules feat ^convert the genetic 
blueprint carried on : the chromosomes 

into a living cell. Our knowledge of : 
bow. cells nuke such Urge molecules 
and how these are organized and how 
they function in the cell has advanced ' 
IO tie point, whWlt isnowpaSS ; 
npply that knowledge to fee solution of : 


Indicated dial, although bacteria are 
spmewhat less complex in their intcr- 
nal organization than the cells of 
higher organisms, they have many 
EE?? in common. To learn about 
SSS!r b t logy ' there « no 
SSS .hE ““ to i tart J than with bacteria 
and their associated elements. 

P revious knowledge of 

te rifl l Syptems > the authors ofthis 
Introductory textbook begin by ex- 
plaining what a bacterium is, how it 
™°. ns and how it differs frin plant 

Smote' J h f y then 0 «hne f in 
ESP 16 t 5 r,hs ’ ™ structure, function 
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-for example, DNA replication-have 
been oversimplified. Other topics- wr 

example, the chapters dealing, wire 
bacteriophages - ore admirawy 
Straightforward and informative- 
Overall, the book achieves its Unuteu 
aims in a very readable manner. More 
comprehensive texts for first-yew 
undergraduate courses would no 
Molecular Biology : a comprehensive 
introduction to ' prokaryotes ana 
eukaryotes by David Freifelder (So CI j 
cc Books International, 1983) apu 
Genes by Benjamin Lewin (second 
edition, Wiley, 1985). 

Peter Bennett 

Peter, Bennett Is lecturer Inrnicfdblolo- 
, gy at the University of Bristol. 
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Event: 


The International Federation 
for Theatre Research will be 
holding Its tenth world con- 
gress In Glasgow between 
September 16 and 23. This will 
be the first time that the con- 
gress has been held in the UK. 


For full details, please contact 
Claude Schumacher, Drama 
Department, Glasgow Uni- 
versity G12 8 RZ or telephone 
041 334 6831. 


We'd like to remind Informa- 
tion officers, conference orga- 
nizers and other interested 


parties of our intention to 
publish a "calendar" of events 
on a tcrmly basis, beginning on 
September 27 with listings up 
to Christmas. Copy, clearly 
marked "Events", should he as 
brief as possible and should, 
ideally, give both closing dale 
for applications and a daytime 
contact number. 


Chairs 

been appointed Sir Julian tlodgc pro- 
fcyor <J Banking and finance in the 
^Mrtment of business and economics 

iL University of Nottingham has 
wnwinced four appointments to 
J?. WUUara A. Wallace, presently 
lecturer at the Univoraily of 
Murchester, has been appointed to the 
Sill of orthopaedic and accident 
retry. Professor Norman A. Page. 
Zrt/tly at the University of Allicrtn, 
Canada, lakes over the chmr of modem 
Emrfiih literature. Professor Maurice 
HMney, professor of manufacturing 

S ition at the University of Tech- 
Loughborough, lias been 
ed to the chair of production 
management. Finally. Edward Idris 
uii ihoim- senior lecturer in the depart- 
ment of general practice in the unt- 
icflity of Manchester, has been 
upoiiued to the Foundation chuir of 
general practice. 

Dr Jonathan Dunsby. lecturer in music 
U'Klog’s College, London, has been 
appointed professor of music at the 
UnivereJty of Reading; Dr Dunsby is a 
rounding editor of the journal Music 

M r. Also heading for Reading is 
bony T. H. Smith, at present 
reader In law at the University of 
Durham; Dr Smith, who becomes 
professor of law, is preparing a buok oil 
criminal law in collaboration with Pro- 
lessor Oianville Williams. 

Awards 

The Royal Society has announced the 
mrd of three Royal Medals for 1985; 
Professor R. Penrose, Rome Bail 
professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Professor J. B. 
Ourdoo, John Humphrey Plummer, 
professor of cell biology in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; Professor J. H. 
Argyils, honorary senior research fel- 
low at Imperial College , London, ami 
emeritus professor of aeronautics and 
ulroaaulJoi in tho University or Stull- 
gui. 

Publications 

"How to get money and influence 
poBcy": fin subtitle of Grants from 
wope. published hy the National 
Cornell for Voluntury Organizations, 
Jhci i fair idea of Us snipe. This 
wood edition has been updated U> 
trie account of a new Parliament, u 
»ew European Commission and uxten- 
sve revision of the European Regional 
Development Fund. The guide, writ- 
iffl for European Research into Cun- 
•umr Affairs, h available, price £5.25 
* from MacDonald & Evans 
hmribudon Services Ltd, Esiuvcr 
•wed, Plymouth PL6 7PZ. 
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Appointments Grants 


(DNA probes for sex auiunmcnl nnd 
selection in farm animals); Professor 
A. Robertson. £32,121 from AFRC 
(Interaction ot natural and artificial 
selection); Dr R. E. Suckling, £13,919 
from British Heart Foundation 


Dr William McCuIl has been elected 
I CL fellow nnd tutor In compulation at 
Wiirihant College, Oxford. He joins 
Professor lloarc’s Programming Re- 
search Oroup in Octohcr and win also 
be acting as tutor at St Anne’s College. 

Mr Ivor Thomas lias been appointed 
manager of Webton Court, the En- 
gineering Industry Training Board's 
residential training centre in Leeds. 

Promotions 

The Open University has announced 
two new professorial appointments. Dr 
MichHCl Crampin, previously senior 
lecturer in mathematics, takes on a 
single tenure chair in mathematics; Dr 
Nirlc Rclil. currently » rcmler in mate- 
rials science, is promoted to a profes- 
sorship In mechanics of materials. 

NOTTINGHAM 

Personal professorships; Dr Robin 
Hudson (applied mnihemnlicsl; Dr 
Peter Buttery (applied biochemistry); 


Or David Brindley (metabolic con- 
trol); Dr William Reaves (Immunolo- 
gy). Readerships; Mr Michael Clark 
(ohilosophy); Mr Nigel Oravcllls (En- 
glish law); Dr Brianllurvcy (manage- 
ment studies); Dr Marlin Pollnkoff 
(inorganic chemistry); Dr Robeyt 
Lloyd (genetics); Dr Richard Aldridge 
(palaeontology); Dr David Parker 


non-linear mechanics); Dr Michael 
Balls (medical cell biology). 


HULL 

Dr D. R. Hall. £55.500 from undis- 
closed source (rapidly tunable RF 
excited CO] lasers); Dr D. R. Holland 
Dr H. J. Baker, 06,376 from SERC 
(spatial and time resolved studies and 
instability processes In lrnnsversc RF 

S i discharges); ProfcssorQ. W. Oray, 
9,676 from undisclosed source (con- 
sortium on liquid crystals); Mr Colin 
Brock, £20,000 front Lincolnshire 
Education Authority (lower attaining 
pupils) ; Dr R. Goodman, £21, 7U0 from 
SERC (very large scale integration O 
St T implementation of convolutional 
error control decoders); Professor 
M. R. House, £10,656 from Natural 
Environment Research Council 
(palaeozoic evolutionary and environ- 
mental perturbations); Professor!. R. 
Colcy-Smilh, £25,1)18 from AFRC 
(specialization In clnvlceps purpurea 
(ergot disease) in cereals and grasses in 
nonhern England ami Scotland); Dr 
N. J. Cuiland. £33,000 from SERC 
(applications of non-standard methods 
to random fields); Professor I. M. L. 
Donaldson, £61; 959 from MRC (effect 
of cxiruoculor muscle afferems on 
vestibulo- ocular system); Professor 
I. M. L. Donaldson, £32,270 from 
SERC (snccificily of visual cortical 
neurones to visual stimuli and to orbital 
signals of eye movement); Dr H. C. 
Jones, £29,294 from Wellcome Trust 
(hydrocephalus). 

EDINBURGH wf 

Dr K. W. Jones, £44,352 from AFRC 


(cholesterol metabolism in rat hepnto- 
cyles in monolayer culture); Mr S. 
Salter, £120,000 from Department of 
Energy (wave energy); Dr M. A. lack, 
£26.555 from Department of Energy 
(evaluation of INMOS VLSI design 


£120,000 from Department of 
(wave energy); Dr M. A. lack. 


system); Dr J. Seth, £31,000 from 
DHSS (quality assessment schemes for 
peptide hormones); Dr D. V. 
McQueen, £18,060 from ESRC (be- 


havioural change and health); Dr D. J . 
Finnegan, £97505 from Medical Re- 
search Council (molecular control of 
1-R hybrid dyseencsis in Drosophila 
molanogasicr); Dr J. H. Phillips and 
Dr D. K. Apps, £58,945 from^lRC 
(recycling of secretory granule mem- 
branes]; Dr M. J. Hunter, £45.559 


from MRC (ionic permeability chan- 
nels In mammalian oocytes); Dr M. 
Dulia. £35.852 from MRC (brainstem 


control of gamma fusimotor 
neurones); Dr K. W. Jones, £47,125 
from Muscular Dystrophy Oroup of 
Oreat Britain (differences bet ween cell 
clones); Professor S. P. F. Hughes, 
£44,994 from National Fund for Re- 
search into Crippling Diseases (res- 
toration of upper llnib flincUon in 
(emipleiics); Dr A. Ferguson, £21 .000 
from Priory of Scotland of tho Order of 
St John (clinical ecology); Dr J. D. M. 
H. Laver, Dr II. S. Thompson, Dr M. 
A. Jack, £2,090.033 from SERC 
(speech Iqpul word processor and work 


What got to 
John the 
Baptist first, 
Salome’s 
whim or the 
ciggies? Katie 
Roe’s 
macabre 
cigarette 
dispenser was 
completed as 
part of her 
BA honours 
three 

dimensional 
design course 
at 

Manchester 

Polytechnic. 


station); Mrs A. P. Ambler, £458,972 
from SERC (solid modelling seniors 
and effects of uncertainty onprogram- 
roing of robots); Mr R. u. Fisher and 
Mr R. J. Popplcsione, £175,737 from 
SERC (scale-based 3D model Invoca- 
tion and mulching In 3D vision using 
surface information); Dr G. D. Ritchie 
and Dr S. Q. Pulmsn of Cambridge 
University. £ 106.808 from SERC (dic- 
tionary and morphological analyser for 
English language processing systems); 
Professor R. Ramnge, £901 .230 from 
SERC (synthesis of ubUraitiii); Profes- 
sor D. J. Wallace, Dr it. D. Kenway, 
Dr A. McKendrick, Dr K. C. Bowler 
and Dr A. D. Bruce, £88,585 from 
SERC (scientific computation of Edin- 
burgh DAPS); Dr J. P. T. Wilkinson, 
£667351 from SERC (alkylperoxy 
radical reactions of relevance to utmOs- 

E hcTlc and combuilion chemistry); Dr 
t. N. Read, £45,129 from SERC 
tpciilhecium morphogenesis lit sordar- 
)a macrospoiu); Dr C. J. Louver, 
£42,2711 from SERC (isolation of nuc- 
lear genes encoding polypeptides of 
respiratory enzymes of plant 
mitochondria); Professor A. Miller 
and Dr R. D. B. Fraser, £33.095 front 
SERC f3D structure of native collagen 
using X-ray diffraction and molecular 
graphics); Dr K. P. Lawley and Profes- 
sor R, J. Donovan, £17,410 from 
SERC f snalysls of continuum emission 
systems); Mr A. McPherson, £49,589 
from SED (higher education projec- 
tions); Dr R. C. F. Leonard, £29,708 
from Scottish Hospitals Endowments 
Research Trust (phenotypic and 
gcnolyplc analysis of small cell carcino- 


ma), Professor M. R. Leu, £75,000 
from Squibb Corporation (research in 
clinical pharmacology): Professor 
W. M. Gnrraway , £511,450 from Well- 
comc Trust (research training fel- 
lowship in community medicine); Di 
C. C. Blackwell, £35.526 from Well- 
come Trust (no n-s cere lion of blood 
group antigens and susceptibility to 
Infection by Candida alhicans); Profes- 
sor A. E. Owen and br R. G. Kelly, 
£20,UI(J from Agricultural and Food 
Research Council (microelectronic ion 
transducer systems!; Dr J. D. Bengs, 
£34,629 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (RNA genes end their role in 
mRNA splicing in Sncchaiomyces 
ccrovlslue); Dr K. W. Junes, E60.UCKJ 
from Ocndcrscan Corporation Trident 
(evolution, structure and function of 
sex determining chromosomes in 
vertebrates); Professor S. P. F. 
Hughes, £10.090 from Glaxo Labor- 
atories Ltd (use of Cefuicudne in 
reducing infection following fractured 
neck offemur); Dr P. lmlah, £11,278 
from Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries 
And Food (Mocdiyplng of pies and the 


di l structure ami function of chains of 
tetanus, toxin), Dr P. R. R. Langridgc- 
Smllh. £80,000 from SERC (electronic 
structure of transition metal dusters by 
high resolution optical spectroscopy); 
Dr □. S. Pawley, £30.1)67 from SERC 
(light 1 scattering study of molecular 
crystals); Professor R. Ram age. 


£13,633 from SERC (olcondomydn 
analogues); Dr J. A. M. Howe, 
£64,3B1 from SERORulherford Ap- 
pleton Laboratory (maintenance and 
distribution of A! software); Dr K. 
James, £82,500 from Scottish Home 
Health Department (fluorescence acti- 
vated cell sorter and cellular interac- 
tions and changes in health and dis- 
ease); Professor A . Miller and Dr L. 


Sawyer, £82,399 from Scottish Home 
Health Department (colour molecular 
graphics for structural studies on biolo- 


gical macromoleculci of medical im- 

S ortancc); Dr R. A. Hawkins and Dr 
:. Leake. £23 ,092 from Scottish Home 


Health Department (steroid teceptor 
assays and breast cancer); DrK. James 
and Dr T. B. Hnrgreavc, £12,900 from 
Scottish Home Health Department 


cancer); DrK. James 
greave, £12,900 front 


(isolation and regulation of im- 
munoregulatory components hi human 
seminal plasma); Professor C. R. W, 
Edwards, £12,250 front Scottish Hume 
Health Department (new steroid in 
hypertcusiun); Professor A. A. Spence 
and Dr D, Wcatltcrill. £24,495 from 
Scottish Widows Endowments Re- 
scHrch Trust (gas and vapour concen- 
trations within low-flow anaesthetic 
bruntlilng systems); Mr A. N. Smith 
and Dr P. Edmond, £12,946 front 
Scottish Hospitals Endowments Re- 
search Trust (effect of spinal injuries 
on distal bowel Diner Inn and role of 
radio frequency stiihulnlion); Dr R. A. 
McCreadte, £15,832 from Social 
Works Services Group (lawpc ruining 
to children); Professor D. C. Flcnlcy, 
£14,686 from Wellcome Trust (respira- 
tory medicine: fellowship). 
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0213 Introduction to Calculus. The examination. 
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MCI , 

6.45 Technology Foundation Coarse. Data on cars. 

B UM; prog 171 

ale rials Engineering. An eye far an eye. 

7M ironuo/rf^edwology. Technology and parti- 
cipation in China. (T36I; prog 8) 
ago Biochemistry and Molecular Biology. Im- 
munology 3 - antibody genetics and In* 
muitoiegulalJan. (S322; prog 15) 

BSS The Nature of Chomhtiy. Nitrogen fixation, I. 
(S3iMi prog 29) 

fjBC2 

0.50 Environmental Control and Hibtic llwlth. 

llajaidoui waste disposal. (T234; piog 8) 
7.18 An Iniiodnciion to Sociology- Comparing 
Trades Unions, 2. (D2D7; prog Ml) 

7 A0 Decision Making In Britain. The view trout 
Detroit (D208; prog 15) _ 

gjOS The Changing Experience of Women. Every- 
day violence. (UfZI; prog 8) 

8 M Computing and Computers. Neurotic* In Pro- 

BA5 l^ih^ma’if^M^ls^i^^ethOiK T^, 
gyroscopes and angular mom enium. (MSI 

p jo Science Foundation Course. Meanings 

of*madnen: ilghu and rituals. (DI02;prog*l 
9A8 Malta Foundation Course Modelling crones. 

10,10 introduction to Pure Mathematics. Knot*. 

10JS8 itabjiufiiv and Statistics Finding one's beat- 
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EdaSSon. A wraittng the appraisal Imervietr. 
If JO and Function. Plant P»p*ga- 
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SAS Man'a Religious Quest. Faliba Seek Fel- 
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708 Science Foundation Cbutsa. tn search or the 
ultimate airucture of matter. CSIOUpiog IS) 
7M Technology Foundation Course. Value* for 
money. (T101; prog 17) 
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flJM Modem Art and Modentlim. Abstract eaprew 
OAK* I^c^Sci^^wT^^otogy. The Optical k ns. 
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23 JO Arts Foundation Course. Tho Chapel of work. 

23 JO ^he EnlgbRumeol. French tfth Cemuiy Art, 
)U public and ertlWsm. (A2M; prog 30) 

Tuesday September 10 

BBC9 

OJO* Oeotow The QtpUan Reel. (S236; prog 14) 
B.B5* social Sciences Foundation Ccwse. Meanings 
ofmsdneu: righuand riuials. (D102;proa3&) 
23J0* Di (covering Physics. Light on Laser*. (S27I; 

23J6* fianh^eUgfoui Oucit. Krhimi and Otrlst. 
(AD2ffij prog 15) 

^ -HisWi Century Novel and Ire Ugacy. A 
feminist viewpoint. (A312: prog 15) 

OpentSrmn. Information programtoe for OU 
studgna. 

23J0* Science Foundation Course. In tearrii of the 
ultimate structure of matter. (5101; prog 15) 

Wednesday September 11 

B8C2 

gjO* Technology Foundatkm Course. Data on coil 


8 JO* Malta Foundation Coarse. Modelling crones. 
04101; prog 24) 

6JS Science Foundation Course. Quantum theory; 

elect noos and photon*. IS 101; prog 29) 

73J30 Weekend Outioak. 

23JB* PoreonaSty, Development and Learning. Hud 
Start: cblloren of the dream. (E206; prog II) 


I* PoracnaEty. Development and Learning. Head 
Start: children of the dream. (E206; prog II) 
24d)0‘ The Changing Experience of Women. Every- 
day violence. (U22I; prog I) 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

I* Technology Foundation Course. Values for 

nTSftj™ 11 p ”‘ 1,1 

I An Agamg Population. Home design. (P252; 


y Foundation Course. Values for 
101; pro* 17) 

I Population. Home design. (P252; 


Friday September 13 

BBC2 

&30* Environmental Com rot and Puhhc Health. 

Hazerdoui voile disposal. (T234; prog 8) 
Ml Biology. Brain A Bcuivknu. The Social Pri- 
mate: growing up. (SD284; prog IS) 

7JM* Weekend Outlook. 

RADIO 8 (VHP) 

0-38* Open Forum. Information programme for OU 
Undents. 

* repeat pnoflrimma 
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,lu 
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8.85* Arts j'onaoatioo Course A golden age of 
■ *ork. (A 101; prog 29) 

23A0* Introductpry Electronla. Oeneral Pnrpore 
interface bus system analyser. (7283; prog Id) 
mb* Biofogy: Form and Function. Plant propogi- . 
SoTjSM 2 ; prog 30) , 

^M8° Anfoltoly 14W-1SB0. The Stalwart Pose. 
(Amjrog 10) 

£3° Modern Art uid Modernism. The case ta tb« 
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RESOURCES FOR CONTINUING 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN CONSTRUCTION 

A seminar is being held on 19th September lor those 
Interested In finding resources to undertake Continuing 
Professional Development in Construction. 

The meeting will be chaired by ALEX GORDON, CBE, LLD, 
Dip Arch PPRIBA and Chairman of the CPD in Construction 
Group and opened by PETER BROOKE, Under Secretary of 
State at the Department of Education and Science. 
Representatives of PICK-UP, CNAA, MSC, Common Market 
Social Fund, and The Planning Exchange will contribute. 
Organised by The Building Centre Trust In co-operation with 
CPD in Construction Group, the seminar will be held at; 

The Royal Society of Arts, London, 
on 

1 9th September at 2.00 to 5.00 pm. 

Participate, £14.00 

Contact Alison Levy, The Building Centre Trust, 26 Store 

Street, 

London WC1 E-7BT. Telephone 01 -637 1 022, Ext 239. 
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to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priorv House, St John's Lane, London ECIM 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 
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Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Protestor of Geography— W0B 100 1/85 
(Geography Department) 

The Department ei-eks a mature ah-nam^cgcogiapiior with wide tanging disciplinary Ijtreirtsts 
and «ip«rt'$e Inc successful applicant win tro expected lo crovkio enthusiastic academic 
■oaoerslkip ir> boir, leaching and research to a small group ot people working m mo Holds ol 
human wid phvvcai geagiaphy and damognphy Her she will be expectod 10 dueci special 
attention to the encouragement and advancement ol national scadomlc stall. Applicants must 
hsvea Pn D ci equ. valent. a proven research i word and considerable loacJiing experience. A 
working latih'ijiuv «,ih Mcinssia and me tropics, plus emparlance m applied studios is also 
desnabta smeo ino Oopaiimeni encourages stall and indents to work on practical problems 
■elated to too devofepmont ot Papua New Cumea Papua New Guinea oilers considerable 
research opportunities and funds arc available from the University. National and Prnvlnmi 
Governments and pnvsts companies Pie Department maintains a cartographic unit and an 
OHtensive map and an photo collection and has access to lev r-whe ei-dti ve vehicles In many 
oaria ol toe country to facilitate research. 

Ihe successful applicant win be oxpocced to take up dunes m January 1986 Additional 
mformaiiort may be oceancd irom me Chairman of the Department Apphcalions dose on 
IS October 1981 

Lb at uteri Senior Lecturer In Eeonomlo History 
WQIQOBfftS (History Department) 

Appruaints (or this position thraPd have background In both Economics and Htaiwy.and must 
twe ptntgtsduato qusafiCttiona In Economic Hlstmy. Experience to leaching end research 
about the economic hirfory ol Third World Co untiles would be a detuiiio advantage. 

The candidate will bo requited to Mach courses u> Economics and History students In the 
economic hutcuy ol Papua New Girtnaa and us region and In me horary 0 f llw Imomatlonal 
Economy. Ha/sha vsvli atso Da encoutaged 10 contribute W courses in other Reids reiaJIng (o 
economic history. these mdude couraoB on woifd. national and regional history, and In ma 
auti-rttaopfinos History of Science and Tochnalogy and ReNgteue Studlne. Candidates should 
note that dinar appointments have bean advertised from Ihe same department AooBcatoni 
dean on tS October 1565. 

LECTUREFUSENKm LECTURER IN LANGUAGE~-W23 1006/85 

(Extension Btudlu Department) 

Appticat«hB ate invRed Tor iho posiuen of Cnghan Language Co-ordinator. The auccesefui 
applicant win bo raeponslbto lo the Diroctor of the Depanmeru of Extension Studies tar the 
preparation, leaching and co-ord i nation ol language courses ai e distance at iho Matriculation 
and Foundation (first year degree) lovota. in addition. Iho appointee will boosted to monitor 
language levels m courses ollered by the department m othar disciplines The successful 
applicant wiH have an appropriate hignar degree and knowledge and experience in 7ESL end 
in the wilting ol datartoa education Uwchlrg matormia. Experience in Ihelhird World wauldbs 
an advantage. Apphc shone close on pQ Bapte mber 10BB. 

SALARIES: Proles** K24.J55. Senior Lecturer K2I.2S5. Lecturer Credo 
Lecturer Grade 2 K 19,405 pgr annum, plus gratuity. 


K1 7.555. 


OTHER CONDITIONS: The successful applicant wHi be normally ottered a connect for » 
three yoar appointment ending at the end ol a aemo»er. The graiully entluament Is based on 
ol aaiat / aerned ana Is payable in instalments or lumpsum and is taxed at a lia( rate ol 2% 
in adrttton to Ihe salaries quoted above, the mam benefits include: support (or approved 
MMarch: rent-liuo aceommodntJon; appobnimant ond repatriation airfares for appointee and 
dependants: financial assistance towards the cost of uonsporungpenonat Directs u and front 
Papua New Guinea ; Q warts annual lecroshon leave With home airfares avaSoble after each 
18 months ol continuous aorvlce. genorous education subsidies lor chPdrtn attending 
schools r PNG and overaoas; a aaraiy caiUlnusioin achame io cover extended Wnwa ot 
disebiMy Applicants wishing io arrBngo secondment from their home instltut'iona win be 
welcomed. The lorma and condinons era under review. 

Applications will bo treated as alrictiy contldMrtlBl and should inctudea full curriculum wtaa, . 
rcceei small phowgiaphano me names and adarutsea ol thioo lafaiaos In order to exp state 
llw appomimnni procedure, applicants ere advr90d to oak thoir relorooBlo sond confidcnluf 
reports directly lo the University wlthcul walling to bo contacted. Appncaikws ehould be 
forwarded to Iho Deputy Registrar (Stalling). University of Papua New Guinea. P.0. 9 ox 320. 
UNIVERSITY POST OFFICE. Papua New Uuvroa. Candidates India UK shuuirfalso taiwsrda 
tW ol iiwr applications to Iho Secretary General. Association of Cocnmonwoenh UttWer- 
niios f Apple). 38 Gordon Square. London SWIM OFF. 

1/2IM1 


UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 

Department of Business and 
Administration 

LECTURER IN 
MARKETING 

In' Marketing Business StuSes^r* ablated ^eclplfna^ Tho* 3 wecairtui 
candidate will be required to tench Marketing Manaoemsnt and Business 
Policy at both undergraduate and postgraduate fovsis and to contribute to 
research wrihln the Department. Appointment will be lor threB years In ihe 
first Instance, with the possibility of renewal. 

Sala^ range £7,520- £14,026 a year funder review); USS benefits. 
Furthori 
Unlverai 

whom ot— 

1086 quoting reference BA/41/THES. 



Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Deportments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 

| Other classifications 

Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 

All box no. replies sh 
at the abo 

Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 
ould be sent to THES 
ve address 



University of Queensland 

Australia 


Deputy Vice-Chancellor 
(Academic) 

Qualifications: High academic qualifications, a distinguished research 
and publication record, and appropriate experience al senior level In 
university or other tertiary administration. 

Duties: The Deputy Vice-Chancellor (Academic) is responsible for the 
planning and co-ordination of academic developments, deals with 
matters affecting academic staff and stLdenfs and acts as Chief 
Executive Officer of the University in the absence of the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Salary: As set by the Academic Salaries Tribunal; currently 
SA64.132. 

Further information: The appointee will succeed Professor G N. 
Davies. C.B.E., who will be retiring lale in 1986. 

Information on conditions of appointment and on other matters Is 
!K!" ,he ? e g ,8lrar ' °r S.A. Rayner. Telephone: Australia 
(U/j 3/7.2202, or the Secretary General, Association ol Commonwealth 
Universities (Apple), 38 Gordon Square, London WCJH OPF 

Information on the University of Queensland is set nut in th« 

Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 0 ‘ the 

Closing date: 18 October 1985. 

S.A.Rayner, Registrar, 

University of Queensland, St Lucia, Queensland, Australia 4087. 

Ttie University ol Queensland is an equal opportunity employer 



UN1VKIIS1TY OK UIIUI.IN 
Trinity Cullr|;c 


SCHOOL or MODERN 
LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE 

LECTURER IN 
ITALIAN 

Applications are invited for the 
above post ai Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, which w|U be tenable from lu 
October, 1985 or Iho earliest pou|. 
ble dale thereafter. 

An interest In tweniicrii-ccnlury 
studies and applied linguistics will 
bu preferred, and the successful 
candidate will bo expected lo leach 
within iho new. course con- 
figurations currently under discus- 
sion in the Faculty of Arts ( Letters), 
Salary scale: 

IR», 581-4 J8.SM p.». 

Appointment will be made within 
Iho sidary range IR£9^81-£12,337 
p.a. at n point commensurate with 
qualifications and experience to 
data. 

Application forms and fuilher 
particulars relating to this post mny 
he obtalnad from; 

Establishment Officer, 

SUIT Office, 

Trinity College, 

'Dublin 2 

.The closing date for receipt of 
completed applications. will, be 23rd 
September, 1985. • ■ • (020978) 


University of 
Hong Kong 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERS IN LAW 

Applications are Invited for 
poets of Senior Lecturer of 
Lecturer In the Department or 
Low. The Peculty of Low 
contains a Department of Lew 
fror undergraduate atuuies 
loading to the LLB denreo) end 
f Department or Profeaslonel 
Legal Education (for 
practice-oriented studies 
leading to the Postgraduate 
Certificate in Laws, under- 
taken by graduates Intending 
to Da come lawyers >. ft is 
noped that e one-year course- 
ELM will be established 
In the neer future. 

Applicants Tor these posts 
»n 'n® Deportment of Law 
should possess a good degree 
In lew, preferably a higher 
degree, end bp interest In end 
capeolty for research. Experi- 
ence or practlca In Honn Kong 

Interost will bo considered. 

s £.TS5i.;;'sS'? h .':sis; 

- 32,350 approx , 

l8t|rHno auulvY B n°t £ 

wm ularttnn salary 

«d‘ experience . qUa,lr * cltt,on » 

1 « A 5jpssrjS!a 

BTOJW income. Housing hs- 
neftts at a ranlel or 7W«i n, 
■nlary, children's edition 
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Imperial College of 
Science and 
Technology 
(University of London I 

SOFTWARE 
TECHNOLOGY 
RESEARCH POSTS 
LECTURESHIP: 

The appointee will bp >,«. 
strengthen rnsenrcti 

aPa« n tS d J M 5, hlnn ,n ,he 

ffwlnii und 
Automated HoDaunlna. Apult* 

b? MpSitSs 10 

cjf." “ ,n .Computing 

KS! 1 c®; Mathomatres 01 Elirr- 
ids * 1 ..Bnulneerlnti or e mut- 
yvlth relevant rn- 
search oxpBrJeni'o, 

-jMgff **»■ ' ranne £7.520 - 

Plus in I* , , u i! <J 2 r review! 

wanes. ,Z33 London AHo- 

. research 
ASSI8TANTSHIP8 

fourpostsT 

S-ESS 

tssa^ *"53£r m sz 

iSsSsa? 

iPillSSS 

relevant e?pSJ7onc*? reB Vvlrh 
£**600*. Eia. iso L B i IA , “ r “ ,B 

?H& c P e'^ liSSK 

'JSRsss&uba 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Professor of 
Aeronautics 

Applications nre inviled for Ibt 
Chair of Aeronautics in ihe 
Department of Transport 
Technology. 

Candidates should have a strong 
academic background and proven 
research ability in Aeroiuutici] 
Engineering. Experience in ibe 
Aerospace Industries would he ut 
advantage. 

Salary within the profeuoriil 
range (current minimum 118,010 
per annum but under review from 1 
April I9H5). Further particulars 
may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 

Loughborough Lelcestrnhirt 
paw 



LECTURESHIP 

IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are invited from candi- 
dates with pood formal qualifica- 
tions lor a post of Lecturer 
electronic Engineering. frvfualnaJ 
experience Is prefarraa. Spedafw- 
tfon in opto -electronic devices hm 
systems Is an advantage. buloM 
areas of solid-slate and IntargnM 
electronics are also ol Innmt- 
Applicants will da expected ip 
onstrato that they wish to develop 
these stalls in students, and to 
undertake research. Fbm alMnur* 
Ino requirements will bB twiff 
light. Salary on scale £7.520- 
£14.925 p.a. (under review). 
Application forms and hither par- 
ticulars Irom the Deputy Secretary. 
(Ret:EE/L/27/TH). University^' 
Bradford. West Yorkshire, Bur 

1DP - M( ( 

Closing date 30 September, 



INTEGRATE? 
MANUFACTURING 
PRDCE8SES 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

ssawaMS 

ol wulpfnenl tor 
mimirtcal control Md 
Inspeetron is histalbd mdcooP*" 
L'dad GasJun-dradtlnfl hdSM* 1 S 
MllaKCa 7h« r.ut/tn xmMMlTN "T .. 


programme ot d wlopmenl ol 
UrstUng - produS'fln - 
systems. AppPcami 
ifiisvanr ea*mro riggl 
emenirtca. Satary on v»t 
04,825 p.e. 
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AOpUesiIonB ire Inviled for the 
m ( owing poata for which 

S lHiloni cloeo on the date* 
m. SALARIES (unless 
othsmlas slaud) sra as follows; 

BS, (AWMW«i 

Prfnctoil Tutor $A2e,23fl- 
SAM.Sm. Further details end 
ippllestton pMosdure miybs 
oVMntd from The ABBaplallon of 
Commonwealth UnlvBiillles 

B bl 36 Gordon Square, 
an WCt H OPF unjeae 
Mpueattona are Invited direct to 
the University, equality of 
opport unity l» University polloy. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MELBOURNE 

lecturer 

CONTINUING) 

ARCHAEOLOGY) 

JEPASTNENT OF MIDDLE 
EASTERN STUDIES 
His position requires » spadaSBatlon 
aidiseotogy o( Syria PalBSilre. 

K lldon wiilinvohe contribution lo 
g In osnsral umrergredusls 
uogrammM In ihe archawiogy snd 
its hWory/cuRure ol ihs Andert 
ISM* Eld. spodsliMd rasaarch and 
honom and postgraduaM supervision, 
upoesnts should have huh academic 
DHidcadons. tertiary leaching 
opsnsrca. srehaaological flaw 
snedsnee and proven raiearch ability. 
Krowladga ol a Mlddta Eastern 
imguigs or tongutgu would be an 
•wantage. 

topotrtmwil tooommonce os esrty as 
possJUsn isee 

Irtormwon stxxil the nature of ihe 
Dspabnam and Its acUviuea and 
raMuicaa con be obtained Irom 
P-o’KMr T. Muraoka. Deparurienl ol 
Uols Eaotem Studies. Unlvaraity ol 
(Moume. Parkvilie. Victoria 3052. 
Auntaa. 

308spt*mfan 1B&5 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SYDNEY 

LECTURER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 

(Htfiranoe no. 33/08) 

DEPARTMENT OF 
CLINICAL 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 
AND EYE HEALTH 

Cetadnss should hovo esperloiKo “■ 
itoMng snd broad c*nvol s-poilenco 
CavK&i** mutt havo pustflradusio 
reScd research e*os nance and ba 
ee0sd lor leoWraUon as a modicnl 
onsrbi AUBiiails Acbnicai 
| ol SA9.825 par annum Is 

i9aa 

LECTURER IN 
AUSTRALIAN 
HISTORY 



refsrance wui be given 10 sppiicanls 
»• NpaitiM in aspects ol AusnaSan 
•WBof pen seal history. Courses 
“JSWy odered by ihe Departmoni 
«L<Js: Sia history ol reSgton. 

Jvwis. aborigines, convto portod. 
■wston and cons wall sin. woman. 
“Wtogy. rural and area studies The 
****«» appBcanl wd be o<pected to 
■sm general Introductory oouraai as 
w>es specialist courses ond ne 
undertake postgraduate 

ftsjp tmtoer IBM. 

W«Wininu lo Laatureihlpar 
“njbr Lectureships are cipebJa of 
■•■ho 10 tonure but are usually 
b? l V? w L tor T«era. 
jeUntvw ahy reMrvaa Ihe right nol 
“proo eed wflh any appointment lor 
ipsnciBlarolher retooni. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 
Sydney 

PROFESSOR OF 

inorganic 

gHEMISTRY 

^**resro Invited lor 

SJWrfnent (a ihe Chair ol Inorganic 
r^Utry In the Schcol ol Chemi svy. 
S^'wnwvaeanlonth* 
Protestor S E 

yfeSKSilSi ™ 0,19,5 

PROFESSOR OF 

ANALYTICAL 

SJEM |STR Y 

SS-wss 


- v enca no. 

PARTMENT OF HIBTORY 



Brunei University 

LECTURER IN LAW 

period Ik 1 1,1 Luls ,,,r “ 

rfrsi vuu,-s 111 <>»-• 

£1 AaSTl cVj , Vj«' 1,1 

'“hder rAui^.- «<numi 

•w an nu if' s Cl 255 

wiJh Alio. 

■ W,,h UKS hHH.IHs. 

V A ttlV l ^ n . ,<,r . m uiiU I ur * l»- 
[ r 0rn ih B n.! ni,y lj,r uOtuluoii 
?rUttM 1 tirrr r. t.jri . 

ga.r -• 


nlsiry w 

31 October 19&5. 

Subject to the consent ol Um University 
Council, proleuora may undsnoXa a 
unwed amount ot higher conauKalhre 
work The Unrwraily reaervas Ihe right 
lo hll any Chair by Imitation. 

MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 
Perth 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOW 
SCHOOL OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
& LIFE SCIENCES 

Avolablo Irom 1 January 188810 31 
December 188/ 

. The appointee will participate in 
research on the selection and mlcro- 
propagauon of Eucalyptus nwgtnaia 
rattsiam lo Ptrytophtnora cfnnamml 
Experience In tkaaue culture and plant 
pslootogy la daeUaUs (Ret. ObfrJ) 
Further intormtUon can be obtrined 
from Dr J MrComb. School ol 
Environmental and Lite Sciences. 
Murdoch Unhroralty- 
It Is anticipated than an appointment 
will be made al the frill am of the salary 
range. Conations al appointment 
include an abowanca towards oom of 
lore and removal expanses to Faith. 
PROCEOURE FOR APPLICATIONS 
TWO COMPLETE 8ETS ol detailed 
applies Ilona, including full personal 
partKtiaia, derails of tertiary 
qualifications, career history with 
descriptions of poata held, areas of 
special competence snd inlaresi. 
research completed or cunentty being 
undertaken, pufailcailene. whan 
available to lake up the appointment K 
luocesslul. and the names, addresses 
end telephone numbers of three 
proteestonei referee*, should be Bern 
la the Personnel Officer, Murdoch 
University, Murdoch, Western Australia 
8150 Applicants resident In ihe IMMd 
Kingdom. Europe or Africa al Ihe time 
of appRcalton should also forward ONE 
further copy to the Secretary General. 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Apple). 

27 September 1965 

THE AUSTRALIAN 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN HINDI 

FACULTY OF ASIAN STUDIES 
(Ref: FAS 15.8.1) 

The successful appUcant wilt ba a 
msi fiber of the South and West Asia 
Centra and will be mainly concerned 
wtin the teaching ol Kindi and Urdu oi 
intermediate and advanced revels 
Applicants should be nathre speakers 
oIHlndl with at toast an MA in Hindi 
Language and Literature, and should 
havo * good command ol English 
Appilcanis wni be expected to have 
experience in ma teaching al Hindi to 
English speakers. 

The appointment la from January I0B8 
for olevon months 
It is the present Intention of (ho 
University to advertise In the near 
future a thiea year fixed term 
lectuethfci to atari from 1987 
Applicants should include the namos 
itnrt ndoressos of three referees 
Ornnis mo piovldvd it, nurds trnvol srvl 
removal Assistance towards housing 
la nrverr to an appointee Irom oulskfe 
Canberra Eligible appakiiuuswtl be 


Canberra Eligible appokiiuuswll ba 
roquirod to (om iho Buparannualion 
Saremo tor Australian Untversiuea 
MatemNy teeve is trvallaWo Hr* 
University rooorvos Iho nam not to 
mska an appointment or la tnako an 
nppoenmorri by Invttaiional any ttmo 
1 October 1805 

LA TROBE UNIVERSITY 
Mofboume, 

LECTURER IN 
MUSIC 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 
The luccosylul candtoato wiU be a 
cornpoisrthoortst with strong research 
qualnceBona. orpotteneed in teaching 
at undergraduate and postgraduate 
tevois Proferonco may be given lo 
candid ales with ancillary eUls that 
rafloct cither areas of depaitmsntal 
teaching and research, including 
compuier compota-on, contsmporary 
music performance. |aa. and music 
htetory 

tt October teas 

PRINCIPAL TUTOR 
IN SPANISH 

(Fixed lerm— 4 years) 

Appoiniee vnl corerdmale language 
reaching In the Depamr-em end will be 
raspooiiD'o for me devolopmenl of ihe 
Spa run of the children ol Hlsparec 
urumgraffla. writ co-ocorste in iho 
do-re wknani and production o> 
leeching malenals and undertake such 
language teaching, lecturing and 
tutoring as may be required by the 
Professor 

AppUcams should neve a native or 
near naUvo proiioency in Spanish, as 
air washing in tha Department te 
earned out through the medium of that 
language A ftrro oommrtmBnt to 
yxrjnurticilNa taVret man grammar 
Irani tsuon methods of language 
WMhng is required they alto hsvea 
cfsm urraanl of Er^'ih ano. vihers 
powfrs. awiamtenwiship with its 
Aus'/i'ar. vartsi'es They tho-Jto 
pouttss s higher degree in Span.sh 
and have erponerr.o a-toCif 
Quairftoe'.'ons m Spanish language 
r&ecrjnn at wrtrary te»sl An merest m 
and as. ./ » 'seen urmn m one or 
more ol *e toto* r^-bceruih 
iTOuistics. Span sh u Uan Ameriean 
Stere;-j<e Cs-sien end Ponugueso. w'.'i 
be an irf.an'sge 
The a pc', rtee wi> M axpscteJ to 
C-yt'Jpe's m thus* sii4;-m e/lra 
a rrcuisr v&tit s vrfich ccnsroutv to 
'.insyige oaveWiwri 
tr ortew MS 

The University of 
Manchester 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN NUMERICAL 
ANALYSIS w 

Axiitlf UIMJtiS *« llislthi* ■ ,jr 
This post tcnolilir fnim Jeniierir 
1 ST. l'IHGlur lamwitlwiwltli 
the possibility of osHMiaion*. • 
fulfl.it SJfarv will b® "Mf- 

nioHs v. It »iin llw* i a 

- (R.9K0 p.a. funder rnsievv i. 
fru|iRrnn<ruuTI un. 

I'.sr llt-uliirw uml “I'pNi tifiOn 
furins tri-lurnabic by aeptern- 
b*r 27ihi frxji» flu; iTmiivirar. 
The x/nlvursiiy. 

HIES. (51A89I • 1 Kl 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Appliceiions ere Invited lor the following posts- 

LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURESHIPS/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIPS 

in the following Departments 

igsr^r studies ' cla5sics m ° 

Post A: This is a Retiglous Studies post Applicants should normally have a PhD or 
Bquivatent qua || fica ,|o n and must ba competent to loach Systematic Theology Profer- 
0r ! c f. w ! 1)0 fllv® n to candidataa with a aignihcam leaching amt publications racovd to 
would ba anadvantaga 8 * San ' CM ^® au,0P - Ability to loach widely in Religious Studies 

PaBt B: This Is a Rehgioiis Studies post Tha successlul applicant will normally have a 
pnp or oquhratenl quaiilicatlon and must be competent to teach Biblreai Studies, 
particularly the Nev; Tasiamant. el both undergraduate and graduate levels. Ability to 
teach widely in the liold of Religious Studios will be an advantage 

Poet C: This te a Classics post. Applicants should have a PhD in any asn&ct of 
ClasBica and be prepared lo teach Latin, Creak, end widely in Classical Studies, 
particularly Greek and Roman History (including North Alrtcai and Greek and Roman 
Art and Archeology , 

DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM STUDIES (8 posts) 

Poet A - Mathematics: AppUcams should hold at least an M3c m Mathematics. They 
should ba general Mathematicians, able to teach Pure and AnpDod Mathematics, and 
Btatistlce up to at least 1st year University laval. A minimum ot Grade CE and two 
years teaching experience up ro W level would be an advantage. 

Post H - Biology; Applicants should hold at kraals an MSc In Biology preteiably with 
experience In Biological Ghamtstry. They should also have at least a Grade Ct end 
experience in teaching Biology In secondary schools prelerably at ‘A‘ loyal. 

Post C -Geography Education: Applicants must have al toast an honours degree to 
"■ ' ' ' ‘ “ ” phy Education or Curriculum Sludlai. 

nets They wMl be requuod to leach al 


Geography and at least a Master s In Geography Education or CurTictaum’shiares! 

' hootteacnera 

— . — — ........ ™liity (o la 

MEd. levels win be an additional advantage. 


They must be qualihed secondary school L»,.r... . nn . ^ » iasci> m 

BEd Qrade CE and MEd. levels. Ability to Leach Curriculum Theory al Dtp Ed and 


Posts 0 & E - Chemistry (2 poata): AppticaniB should hold at least an MSc. In 
Chemistry. They should also have at lead a Grade CE end experience in teaching 
Chemistry In secondary schools prelerably at 'A' level. 

Poet F - Ndebele/Ndebele Education: Applicants should hold al least an honours 
degree In Ndebete end at loaai a Master's degree In education with curriculum studies 
at their area ol specialization. Those with higher degrees In Ndebete end a Graduate 
Certificate in Education with long secondary school and leacher education experience 
win alba be considered. Trie post involves teaching al Grade CE. nd B Ed. levels In 
Ndebete. Ability to teach at least one area of curriculum theory al Dip Ed. and M Ed. 
levels will be an advantage. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
(Philosophy of Education) 

Applicants ehould have a Master's and doctoral degree with specialist quafificaliona in 
philosophy ol education. Preference will be given to a candidate with special com pa- 
lance in traditional African philosophy of education and-or contemporary educational 
philosophers. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERINQ 
Applicants should have a good Ural degree In Electrical Engineering and at leas! live 
■ • pence Corporate statue in a Chartered Engineering 

ree will be an added qualification The appointee will 
final year in the fiatd of electric power systems, and 


years practical and leaching experience Corp 
Institution and a postgraduate degree will be bi 
be required to lecture el third and final year in 
initiate research In (his area. 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERINQ (4 post!) 

Lecturers are required in one or more ol the following areas: Dynamics and Control; 
Thermo-flulde. Refrigrallon and Airconditioning; Production and Machine Tools; 


is highly desirable. 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL 8CIENCE8 
(Lectureship In Cell Biology) 

A Lecturer la Bought to provide basic undorgraduate courses In call biology to thlB 
multidisciplinary department, in addition to Introductory courses Ihe lecturer would be 
expected to contribute to specialised Honours and postgraduate programmes. In this 
respect Interests In Immunobiology or development would be of particular value to the 
Department but candidataa from any area or cell biology are encouraged to apply. A 
PhD or equivalent research experience would ba Iha normal minimum qualification. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

Applicants will be expected io hold nl least a good Honours degree in Physics 
Proloioncu wiB bo oivon io candidates with a PhD ot oquivatonl postgraduate 

a jolifioelions. Applicants should have export and rosourch Interest In Exploration 
oophysics. Tire successful candid mu will be expected to play a major rote In 
Exploration Geophysics boaidea teaching at undorgradunlo levot 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING SCIENCE (3 posts) 

Candidates must bo able to locture In a broad range of oomputfng topics end havo an 
intaraal and practical experience to compHor or oparaltog systems design. 

METALLURGIST: INSTITUTE OF MINING RESEARCH 


A Metallurgist la required to carry out research InveiHgafion related to (ho Mining 
Industry ofZimbabwo. A wide range of processes end products a/e Involved. The 
appficailon of plasma to a melting and calelnlng la of special /merest and applicants 
with research enpeilonce In this nskf will ba preferred. PhD hokfara preferred 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP/SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP: 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL 8CIENCES 

Applications are invited for appointment to a Postdoctoral Research Fellowship to be 
hold wfthlh the Department of Biological Sciences. Apptcationa ahould include a 
proposal for the programme ol raseaten envisaged Including indication ol tha fanlHIai 


■merest. The poet will be available from ' 
ba lor one year in toe first instance with tha postil 
three. 

8ALARY 8CALE8: Leciurer.MalaUurgrsl.ZSl 1 380-ZS20.076. Sankx Lecfurer/3en- 
tor Metallurgist: ZWU.5SO-Ztt3.400. AasodatePro(MS0r.ZS21 Pro- 

fessor. zs3a.224-zsza.l60, Research Fellow Grade II: 2Sa.it2-ZS10.128. 
Research Fellow Grade I: ZSU.724-2S13.838. Senior Research Fallow: ZS1 3.02ft- 
2516.464. Appomtmenl on the above ecatea accord tog to qualifications and 
experlenco. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: Both parmanent and ahorMerm contract* are offered. 
Parsons who are not Zimbabwean citizens may bo appoinled only on short-term 
contract baste with an intoal parted of two years Short-term comrade may. in excep- 
tional cases, be extended 


referees, should ba addressed to the Director. Appdrriments i 

sitvof Zimbabwe. PO Box MP 167, Mount Pleasant. Harare. Zimbabwe (Telax: 4-152 
Zw). Candidates in the UK should alio send a copy of lhair application to the 
Secretary General. AaeocteUon ol Commonwealtti Unureraittes (ApPM), 38 Gordon 
Square. London WC1H OPF. from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
Ctoamg data lor recall ot appHceflone IS 4th October IBBS (78040) 


University of 
Durham 

The Graduate Society 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

A in’ II. a* I enn on; Iniimd 
IninianidunlKW tnr tin- Pxiivt trf 
Axlininisirntlvr WlkrMn Um* 
< .r/irliuxii' Sorlntv iruni let 
or lot , it IBBS or eurti ifuic- <js 
maybe- ■rraiia"*! Tl’n iipponii- 
inrxit i- lor a period of 12 
rnonrlK only. 

The Adminlsirotlxn Olflier 
is tiie wnlnr ! ti il-throioff ir lul 
tin- tirurtiiuif bw l-tv.nnd ) 

xpMoi»lbli: to >l>'- Prfnciiial 
fu^SuSpU la of Hip Socifr.y's 
ortlvitl***. 

Tlu- aufmv wIM ai un 

assriru scar vw® 

Ai’PUcutlirilw r5 coplutl. In- 

lSSl*ir-r> *«« SRi 

Sol sHtrf Hall. nurham dhi 
I ron* whom Further par- 
iirulars. may *>o obtain.^. 
181.7351. ■••••• 


University College of 
Swansea 

■new-blood* 

lectureship 

INMATHEMATICS 

Anpli* atlnne am Hivltml fxjr 
III,, viiruiiny or 'NNW-hloud 
liarturfr In MaaheinaitlrB In 
tin- n*-purtm*!ni of Miitlieiiiia- 
Hr* unrl Cumikilrr Si:l»lii*r. 
Anttll- antfr should liavr an 
|nii<n-st In ilw rnsnor* n oi-**n 

asxLiL Idti'd With thf» I'ne ul 
ProbnblllKtir Mothorts. o*pn- 
rlullv in MBlhrniallcal Pity- 
»h*. A|.i>lli-nnrw aliuiilcl iiro- 
frr.ililv bn not morn Ilian 55 

>rtin> ni agu. 

rnr- appolhlmaiit. vvhirh 
will hf irom thu anuru-at dnlf 
Hint <uii bn arronaud. will bn 
tin xni* arnln A7.5ZO 

. £ 1 4 .925 pur annum tcurrc*nt- 
ly under rnvWiwi loptithcr 
with US!irt.r9nPS benwilin- 

Further purtu-uluro and up* 
plkiiilun furm* « 2 ruialea* may 
br obtained from ihe Pnreun- 
m*l Offfrx* ■ Unlvenalw Coil»'«n 
of Swan aea. Slugleion Park.. 
hwBiiaaa SA2 8PP. to wtilrh 
orfln tlioy ehould br returned 
by Friday, 13 . Sept'-niber., 

lea.q. 151 135i .. . , .. , Hi 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

Applcoiiona ara Invitod lor Ihe following posts 

CHAIR IN DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL AND MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

This La a nevriy-ouabkahad second Chair. 4 Is hoped that ihe eppolrtieo will provide 
leadership in touching and roeeaicb in Metallurgical and Materials tngineeiing. in mWcJi 
Um Deportment now has Faculty approval ifr oiler a second degree. Currently ihe 
Departmoni has aloft members wild research interest? ancompaseing Ireciure 
mwhanice. failure anefyals.solidititatlori, welding, toifajion. and exUectlve metallurgy 
Candulatas should have a Blrong reputation in Malenals and research and probebli 
have a PhD or equivafarit degree In MalfrrtalB Science and Engineering or a totaled field; 
membership of Bn appropriate profesaronet tosiitullon Miulp normally be e/ peeled. 




Appbcents Bhouto bo prepared to accept appolntmem as Head of Department Closing 
dele- 28 October 1685- 

CHAIR IN GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 

This la an established Chair which mil carry with il the Headship of the Department Ol 
Germanic Languages and Literature lor an Initial period of & years. II is expected taai the 
appointee (who enould have advanced academic qualilicaiions in some ospect ol 
Germanic Languages snd Literature) w.'l provide academic and prolaasionai leadership, 
oxen a strong Influence an the lurthor development of appropriate leaching 

K ammea. stimulate research activity In the Daparunom. and strengihan links 
wn lha University and community. Couraes are offered tor the degrees ol BA. MA 
end PhD In German, endal undorgraduaie level in Scandinavian Studies. Closing dale 
4 October 1985. 

CHAIR IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Tlie Department has one other Chair, in Uw area of Materials and Manjlsdunng 
Processes and h la hoped to eppoml a person draringuishad In some other area w 
Mechanical Engineering to this vacancy AppticaniB should have advanced 
quaUitetons. s strong research record end professional experience, and a proven 
ability to leach within e university system. The Department hat most of the traditional 
mechanical engineering actlviilea. and has a teaching responsibility m ihu postgraduate 
Diploma to Business end Industrial Administration. Current research activities induce 
the areas of: convective heel and maaa transfer ; geothermal energy utilization; use of 
gaseous fuels In spark ignition and diesel engines; industrial, horticultural end 
environmental Barodynamics: newbie airfoils: metal cutting, malar forming and metal 
|otmng; component handling, flexible marulactunng aysiams. robotics, ergonomics: 
compuier control of processes; active noise arid vibration control, ultrasonic blood flew 
measuring systems, artificial naart valves, tteaue mechanics. Closing date: B November 
1885. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 
Appiicante will be expect BO to hold advanced quallffcaUonB. be able io damofiairale a 
strong research record, and have experience to leaching In a unJvorsiiy environment A 
background n the biological, chemical and Barth sciences would ba preferred, togsihor 
with an Involvement In applied environmentally orientated research. A firm commitment 
to future research on eiwironmontal problems la eisential. This is a new position: a first 
step toward Ihe Betting up at a graduate programme leading lo an MSc awarded |ointly in 
Environmental Science and another ocrenca vibleci. The eppointaa wifi initially ba 
involved In tha planning and establishment ol ihe course, than In developing . directing 
and maintaining it and an ongoing progromrea of research. Closing dale 3D October 
IMS. 

SENIOR LECTURER/ASSOCIATE PROFE8SOR IN CHEMICAL AND 
MATERIALS ENGINEERING 


Although Iho vacancy Is al 8anlor Lecturer level, applicant* with outstanding 
qualifications would ba considered tor appointment as an Associate- Professor. It Is 
hoped to recruit an experienced and academically qualllad ChemlcM Engineer who te 


capable al toatdilng Chemical Engineering Design at an undarg'BdLiate level end who is 
also able to partlclpaia In some other inching dunes atectialed with the course 
structure. It is expected that applicants will have arlher extensive experience In teaching 
Chemical Engineering Deaign or. BltamalivaEy, a combi nation ol practical design 
experience with professional expertanca to the private sector. Ideally appficaris ihouV 

also have 

have a proven research 

re Be axh should complement ono In which the Department Is currently active. I a 
>orf P' 

Energy Sources: Biochemical 

Processes: Corrosion and various othar aspects of Meteris^ Engineering. Closing date: 


tamUlarlty with computor-aldad design; the appointee will alio be e> patted to 
wan research Intersel or ba wiling lo dBvetap in b same. Preferably Iha area of 


Aspect* of Transport Phanoroana and Separation Processes: Devafapmem end 
UMixetion of AHornaUtre Energy Sources: Biochemical Engineering: Pulp end Paper 
Technology: Mineral Processing and Extractive Metallurgy: Computer Simulation of 
ProceBsea: Cortoelor 
1 November 1MB. 

LECTURES HIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIPS IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Several positions ore available, and epplcatlora are sought from wall qualified 

S cania with advanced qualifications and experience In arty one of a wide range ol 
i Including control systems, digital systems and software engineering, mlerowavee 
and radio, information technology and atgnal processing, microprocessor applications. 


rsyetems, power electronics, artdpower iy3iom control 
and BtmulaUon. doling dais: 30 October 1MB. 

LECTURESHIP IN BIOCHEM18TRY 

Applicant* ahoiid hive a first d agree In Biochemistry or Chsmtivy, plus a docioiala In 
iha a ante or a raratad field. Some postdoctoral axpertoncs b expected. Duliai wui 
Induda loach trig at bath undergraduate end graduate level Closing dele: 11 Ootottar 
1685. 

LECTURESHIP IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Applicants should have a PhD or equivalent qualification. White tha Department fret 
strengths In transition melel chemistry and now seeks lo build strengths in soma area ol 
Inorganto chamtstry, applicant* with an inroroat and expertise in any area of moiganlc 
chemistry wit be conalaefad. Closing date. 1 8 October 1685. 

LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION 

Applicants ahould be wad qualified, and Have leaching and research into testa irt 
computers in education, and be prupared to raise questions about the social and 
educational Implotuona o> Iho row of computers in too education processes. Tha 
approach could ba 1mm ono ot severe! dtsdprilnos applied to Education. A strength n 
research methodotogtoawould bean advantage. Thoro fe provision foi e psrtlculaily well 
quBjfflod appfleam to ba appointed si Ssnlorleelurar tovo). Ctotang dale: If Oototaer 

LECTURESHIP IN MATERIALS ENGINEERING 
As a raudl ol Ihe Department ol Chemical and Maieruite Engineering ixpandin 
teaching act twites In Mwaliuralcal and Materials Engineering Mo a separate degn 
now starf member la requi radio loach wrihln this overall eraa. Aopficsnie should in 
higher dogma in Material Sctenceand Engineering or a rotated lurid and an aatobirahod 
I ms rest In material* rasaarch. A research Interest thro comp! emonte existing research 
wtlhln too Oepartmonl, l e. fracture modtanics. rslure analyela, aolldrfkrotkxt. welding, 
cor/oifon, and oxtrsefive rnetaluigy, would bo welcomed. Closing date: 18 October 
IM5. 

Commencing salary will be esuibtished, having regard to tr* qualifications of me 
candfesta concerned, within the appropriate ecares (which bio currently under review)- 
Prole i so/ NZ845.3t8-EQ.B02, Aasodste-Pro lessor NZS40.BB5. Senior Leclurer 
^528.43007,240, Lecturer NTS 23, 622-27, 020 per annum. 

CordlUons of Appoinunanl end Method ol Application are evnllobto from toe Assistant 
Reg hirer (Academic Appoinimentel, University of Auckland, Private Beg, Auckland. 
New Zealand, or (he Secretary General, Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Apple). 36 Gordon Square, London WC1K OPF. Application* in eccoidance with toe 
Method of AppScation should be forwarded sa soon as possible, but not talor than tha 
dosing dates sped tied. 

IC20S5I) 


expanding its 
oe. B 
avea 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Cximputlim Lnburaior* 

LECTURER 

REAL-TIME 

SYSTEMS 

ApplU'ettcmw nru Invltud for 
tlir portt ot Lcxturnr In the 

Comoutlne Latiorniorv . tori- 

nlrtp from 1st Ortotmr. 1985. 
Tills post lias bet'ii e&rublishx’U 
us pnrt ortlio U.G.C. In Hint 1% w 
to eupiiort rescarih arid 
tear. Irion in Information Tex ii- 
noluiiy. 

Tliw llnhorslty Inis rstnh- 
llahPt! u ReBomcti Contfu for 
Soflwiim Rcllnlillltv III thn 
Compxitlnn Lubomtorv. wltirli 
hoin'R t»x utronurlxhl Its work 
in hip aruii of runl-tlinr bvb- 
trms, It Is hi«D*>1 llwl Hip 
wu< ronslnl rxiiixthlatr will wish 
to be 11&KIH iliKKj wllh this now 
InltlatlM'. 

ApfilJl’HIIDIIX Will hi- ■'(>11X1- 

dormJ I rum <*nni]lilur<*>t with 
dipr-rieme dim iiiioroniH in 
on i* or muri- ol ihn Follow! lid 
areas: ruul-tlmi- aystenw. 

umlif'clrtfrf HVKtcnis. diet rl- 
liuted nyxitm*. sriiwarr mi- 
Bliloerlnn- ■vatmiH rnllnljlhl* . 

■ Canillduti-N should ho suiinblv 
niialirind mul l>ui-e tiail iirjht- 
■iraduHtc xixiierlc-ru ■* 111 Indus- 
try or In u ■■mvni-siry. 

h.tlarv will ■ la* ai an 
apnroprldte p-ilnt on tin- Lx-i-- 
tun-r'e ri«1h £7.52H 
£14.92? u.x.. tir < orclinu to 

util-, qunlll i<- arli uih ami -r>xiir*rl- 

(-ni-tt . 

Furlhrr ourrl,'ulai-K muy Up 
ubtitinud arum ' nru Uuniur 
An-slntum K<-iil*trar ir.P.t. 
The llnlversitv. 6 Kwtlnnron 

■ Ter rare . Nukvouvlfr upon Tvlie 
NE I 7RU. with whom unpLIra- 
riomi i3 I'oitlrxi should br- 
ludeed .not Inisi than 27il> 

. aqpi vmbai: f 9 85 .. 1 5 1 7fl,1 1 HI' 

* '-ir •' ! ■ "ft fi ' 


University of 
Hong Kong 

CHAIR OF 
FINANCE AND 
ACCOUNTING 

ilta-ad iarl lanniuiit I 

Application* me Inxlicd for 
the ncwly-oElnblishetl Chair 
of FlnaiKt- und Accauntlna In 
the Dcpartmem ol Maneau- , 
ntenl BtudluB. Applicants ■ 
should liavr a aubstentlsl rn- 
curd of loachlnn and rmanrdi. ■ 
and appropriate professional 
mid bueln*** cxpanania will 
ba* ait odvanreiie. Tli*. depart- 
mwnt's nlm 1* to dove In p fl- 
nmi'-e *tudlas us an nrca of 
■ pedal strHiiu'h. A rnutur unrl 
of tliu inidaruraduatn iruchlnil 
dmia by ttiu depart merit Is Hi 
the men 'ini lim and I tun rnr 
fields. 

The University would pre- 
fer to makr a prrmunrnt 
appoint mont . but wnultl enn- 
elder a arruiitliileiix ur uihur 
xhurt-term ann'rlninmni tor a 
purtnrl of nut Irss thnn two 
years . 

Annual salury (suprrannu- 
ablet will ha within Ilia pro- 
frssorlnl range and nut lost, 
than HKS5S7.I3U lupproc. 
£53.6FiO; Sti-rlliiM equlvulnitl 
as ol Ainnist 15. 1 vB5 1 Ai 
(un-cut rare*, salurfcs. rax wflt 
nut i:v red I7tfia ol (xroxa 
Iniumi'. Houmna al h ri-matol 
TtAfe of enlnrt rlilldrt'U'h 
education ullriwanreM. 1 r:avr 
enrl modliel l.niiriixu arc nio- 
vlxird. 

l-'iirthrr uarrii ulers kind u m- 
Plicatlijn forms may In* 
oliiuini'd from ttie Sf-crx-tary 
(inner at. AssuLlutinn uf Cxxin- 
miiuwi'Utth Unix amine* 

( Appb) . 5b Ourdiin fannure. 
London five I H OPF. or froirf 
1 hr, Appnlulnirni s C/nll 
Sncratarv'i Office. Onharwty 
of Hung KOnti. Ilona Kong. 
Clusim 14 NuvdmbHr 1489. 
'ifitenst >: • ■, t m 
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Universities continued 






1'iiiuT'il} iif I'Mrr 

RESEARCH AND TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 
COMPETING SCIENCE 

Ilk' I III lit ll ill III' t'l|lill*»"ll ■ -I ( I'llll'lLUrii' Si kiln. .Illil III lll.lkll Jl'tlpJlIU'l 
li.i'. Ivi'ji nlli'ilnl hi .l -. li'l.iinn! im u.i-c in .Lin-md tm mur-o .il -ill letch 
■•mlti.i' .in>|-iKil.il»klk "I ri''!' .n t li i*l pr« « tn i w lli'ik i - I In I >*.p.n ihu-iii m 

l*i‘lll|'Ulilli? Sili'Dii* .1 l.lliiC .Iflil Mill <’M. ihil' Ill'll ilcp.il INLi Ilt ll lllk' 
I ' nr. 1 1 nit n| I hit i. Ii.ii K-i il I'l.iinik 1 -i Ik.iihrik' p.iri m iln> lik'IJ Tor met i 
tlk‘i.iili' l.iiili'iktiiiini i'l 'In* 1 9i |>.i m nt ill * ttoiL.wiih innili nl ih ii'c.irih 
pi i ifi. i limit; iimlkfu i ilU'ii In k'tit'i ii-il r miklji i| .ikViui.-k. h.i> i»> ih*. 
k'nik'iL'vnii' t.i ■■pp.'iiuiiiiii't lm iindik'i Inch v.ilihrc ki>iii|iii(ink'M icikim-. In 
pint nit .itltlilnni.il k.iilt'i'liip ill I*, -ih Ik-, .mil .iilil Ir.iiliiili! 

A| -ji lu Jin 41k .Hi in. ili-d ii>i ilk It'll" m mil |V-l- hi ilit- I Lp.ir I mein *,f 
I'nilipllllllil Htii'IKV 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP at Coleraine 

Ref: C85/194 

Hu. |»isi li.n t'kk'ti iii' ail'll pi- n iik' .nit In inn. 1 1 IcMilci-lup in .mil in 
•i hi mill k- luulu-i Ilk |)k-f>tiiliiit'iil't ii'.i'.iit li it in ilnt mi Uni t.ini|>iiv 
.Vpplit ti hi t tlnuiM ilii'u It'ii li.it i .iii I'l.iMi .hfil ii'i. in'll ikpui.iiiun. 
(iiiiki.il ’It ii> llu' Held "I Snliujic 1: nci luvi »i»p "i III It 'in in lit hi Sj»lcmv 

LECTURESHIPS at Magee College, 
Jnnlanstown mid Coleraine 

Ref: C85/J95 

Nil' L him- ( till isiMiuiiiiKi'tl in majol iip.iiitiniMH .MjpwLt dli-pi' il ml »'i:lw» 
In It'll nil l> mi' t t\.n inn .it linn c.intpliv In .iddilimi. uppitf III nines exisi .u 
JtHil-irisii.it n .mil rnleniiiii’. 

1 he tiii'i'ettlnl i Jiididiiii's Mill it. irk in tin* fi<ll»ttinu wil'icci uiv.it - Stale ms 
An.il> sh .Hid Stsli'in Hi tijin. D.iI.iI’.im- Sv stems .md liifurm.itinn Relriev.il. 
<.'niil|uili , i Anhilvkiiire. rrmirjiiiminf L anniL^e and Opcr.ilmg Sysiems. 
tin il E tjvri Systems. Applicants sh-mlil either Imve u ilegrcc. mid preferably 
n higher dejaee. iii C-nnputer Science nr ;i rel.ited discipline, or n 
prutk-sHunJl i|aili lie.it ii <n in emu put in g and %hi>iikl have suiiahk- 
ptistnr.uliiiiic i<r iniliism.il espcrience 
S.il-try Seales; 

Seninr l.iciurer Ei4.1. 1 ' i -£]7.70.s J , . . . . 

Leitu.iT £7.52i»-l]4.W5 | ^"dcr review) 

FiirllUT panlculan are a valla hie from the Stuffing Office, University of 
I'lsier ut Coleraine, fro mo re Ruud, Coleraine, Co Londonderry RT52 ISA 
iTtlfphoneCulfralnei02o5i4l41 t tlM22S) tots horn applications. Including a 
full rurrlculuni illur and thensmes and addresses of three rererccs, should he 
sent not later Ilian 20 September 1485. 



UM1ST 

Corrosion and Prolecflon Centre 
UCTURESHIP IN CORROSION SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 

Applications are invited fora Lectureship in Corrosion Science and 
Engineering in the UMIST Corrosion and Protection Centre. The 
poet will involve research in a relevant area and teaching at 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels^ Candidates should have 
a good undergraduate degree and an appropriate postgraduate 
qualUicalton; some postdoctoral and/or Industrial experience 
would also normally be expected. 

The successful applicant will probably have a background in 
physics, chemistry or engineering, but high quality candidates 
from other disciplines, lor example metallurgy end materials, will 
also be considered. Preference will be given to candidates with 
research interests and expertise in one of the following areas: 

( 1 } Characterization ol thin films and interfaces that are Important 
to corrosion control and durability of electronic materials. 

(2) Heal and mass transfer aspects of corrosion and fouling, 
design for corrosion control and mathematical/computer 
modelling ol corrosion processes. 

Commencing salary will be within the scale S7520-E14925 p.a. 
(under review). Starling date by arrangement. 

Informal enquiries may be made to Dr. a. P. M. Procter, Head of 
the Corrosion and Protection Centre, by letter or by telephoning 
(€61) 236-331 1 ext. 2013. Requests for application forms and 
further particulars, quoting reference CPC/1 19, should be sent to 
ths Establishment Section, Registrar's Department, UMIST, 
P O Box 88, Manchester M80 1QD. The closing date Is 20 
September 1885 

[020869) 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURERS IN 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Applications arc Invited for 
Uruireililps 111 Ilia no par t- 
mnnt of Management biudies. 
Applicants vlmuld pas sen 
appropriates hluliar donrans 
and/or professional qiinllflcu- 
tluua and should huva ex par- 
dan In either onurutloria 
rosaai'L'li uml product lun man - 
oonmnni. with loao yearn or 
ludustrlni ur man anuria I ex- 
perience; or llil nr count Inn, 
wllli knowloUiiH of recant 
work in the application of 
computerization* In the 
nccimnilnq Uriel. Prefer cure 
will hi* given to applii-unis 
with muihliifl and/or proles- 
alonnl cxperlcini i:. 

Annual snhiry isupHrunnu- 
iibli’l la on nn 11 -point ’.ml*-: 
HKSI6U.SR0 • 26H.U1CI 
, approx. 1 14.310 . ca-i.'iau; 
atc-rllnti eqnl valent ns at Au- 
gust 14. I UK53. .siardnt) salary 
will tin, mini un (luallliiiillans 
and mpnrlnncn. At current 
rules, salaries n»\ will nul 
nkiinrd 17% nl urofis Income. 
HmiHliMi bonuf Its at a miiul of 
H'j% of siilurv, Klillilran's 
ntlui.'uiUin aJIavvuiKi's. leave, 
and mailiral breaMls uru pro- 
vided . 

Fnrtlirr partlciilari. and up- 
pllciiiUm ruritm may lm 
oUifllmeJ from die Secretary 
Gfiinriil. Auhoc Intlun at Cam- 
man wealth Unlvorsltlr.s 

f Apptsi. Aft cordon Sduurn, 
London WCIH ilPF. or from 
llm Appulntmunts Unit. 
SaMalurv's Officii, Ulllvprslly 
Ol Honn Kami. Hong Kuna. 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Apnllcntloiin nro Invited for 
a Lac turoHlilp In Elei trlcal 
Eunlnaarlnn. The nppolntae 
will he mauli-atl to touch on a 
nf din (nllowlnii rauraen: 111 
Computer Enqlnunrlnm 13l 
Com mu nicotian EiKilnanrlnn: 
(91 Emil near | In Soclniyi (4) 
CA13_ or Intanrntarl Clrcuttn. 
A pp lien ills uliaulu uosnaes a 
Hli ih or deuron. und/or corpo- 
rate mrailiorthlu nr tha in- 
ntituUnn or Elpctrlciil En- 
alnenrn or llu anul valent. Pre- 
fai'rniin will bo alvcii to ilioen 
with ralavtinl tniiclilriu. in- 
dukirluL or re xl- ii r i- h cxneri- 
onto. 

A mi uni uaLiirv (kiiperaniiu- 
ahlni K on an I 1 -point scale: 
HKS1 6D.9RO - UfiQ.lOO 
(approx. 114.310 • 24.020; 
stnrllim nnitlvQ linil I 1 « at Au- 
tlUHt 16. l*IHS I ■ Milrllimcalary 
will dopaiiil on MunllllcuilunK 
and nxiiariuiun. ai currant 
ruiu-h. aulurlris lux wILl not 
nxi ecd I 7 % ol' •jriiHb Income. 
Iluiieluil Uenelllhut a reiitul of 
nf aaliiry. khlhlrqn's 
mliii-iillcm ullowaiicns. laava. 
and iiH'dlrnl In i nul Its are pro- 
vided. 

Fur liter purilcul'int mid up- 
plkaUuu forinn ntuv ho 
obtained front me Sctreiurv 
Cjenarul. AxxoL-lutlriii of Cum- 
man wealth l/lllvnixltlos 

<ApptHl. 36 Ciurdun Square, 
London WtJl II OPI- . or fi-uni 
thu AMpuiutnieiitH Knit. 
Snrrotarv'* Ulflre. tfrilvarxity 
of Honn Kunn, Monti Konn. 


LECTURESHIP IN 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING/ 
COMPUTER AIDED DESIGN 


Tnnikjrj'Vi apf •>, nojMcukKxreiki’th] 

lo Ibciuis m Hor*u»* Pt^'eo ’0.«i 
Uff.tibjira ro c Ou fie .T/Moiea cn 
Cv<t'tiorer MePE Convuier 

AUM MjnulKluie 4' As a 

nA,<y un r of Mootkaric.il Eny.Mmna a 
AxJ o Domain mmbuieJ corr^kiw 
MfiauKrn [he UfTuwr ocmd 
a: turn o /iMponjiPilioes lu 
coucl'naroi and deveiofmenl of 

sofluaiB Mud iiudiei. haisitgutm u* 
CcmpulO' Ccnuo anfl »,Ri oilier mere 
on ine nelwui DuUm incluflt lha 
geneiai cfouaaon. legulaton ana 
hotneuepine {xocoCuim on the 
i, ?i6oi. arhiiing mere on ucgiamme 
deodopnieni ana aolmais generanon 
Wiitirneresis ki iriduaniilapfiiicailoniQl 
CompuTer AidM DouBfl. M Lecturer 
•k«uU be aipeuT»J u corinouw lo 
projeci siudiea ai posl and 
ordeinreAiaie (aval A proven isaeaich 
locoru am an appropriate combination 
<d icoCemlc. rduslnal. or lOftwue 
hnvsa vi panonce ara eaunefial Salary 
onetalc £7.U0 - CM. 9/5 pa 
farfbtr patllwljra and ippilcillan lormi 
fromSe Owrly Saereliry, Bel. MErLCIDr 
Ilf. Oniwnwal Bradlord. Wad ftrtihln. , 
BDr IDP Cloihtg dale 10 Sspumlir, 
IMS 

[0.1SMI 


MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

LECTURESHIP 
* IN MARKETING 

Tha Lecturer will loin a well 
established Marketing Group 
teaching at Honours degree. Full- 
time and part-Ume MBA and post- ! 
experience levels. Good Honours 
degree and relevant resoaich 
and/or Industrial axperianco 
required Specific interests In the 
quantitative area, Including 
Information Technology, would be 
advantageous. Internal enquires to 
Professor J C Higgins (D274 
42299). Salaiy on scale £7.520- 
£14,925 p.a. Superannuate. 
Further details and application 
form from the Dapuly Secretary 
(Hah MA/L/3BTH), University of 
Bradfoid, West Yorkshire, BD7 
IDP. Applications by 3D 
... 


The Australian 
National University 

Applli-nllons are Invited Tram 
suitably qualified woman and 
man for appointment to the 
rollowina positions: 

Faculty or Arts 
ne part meat or Enpllah 

LECTURER (TWO 
POSITIONS) 

□ no tenurable and one Ilxad- 
tarm appointment are 
aval labia. 

The primary responsibilities 
for tha tenurabla appointment 
will ba in Australian literature 
?UE_ ““UWoilill expertise in 
19th or 20th enntury Enallsh 
or Amarkan Lltarature, or In 
drama . could be an advantaga- 
For tha fixed-term appoint- 
ment. nil rialda will ba conalri- 
erad but axpertlse In 
American literature or In 
dramii would bn an advantaae. 
Thlsappplntniant Is Tor 1986, 
1987 and 1988. 

Tha appointees will he 
P*P,°ctod lo taka up duty early 
IH 199o, 

ClMl n^a: 4 Octubar 1983. 

CONniTlSMs OF APPOINT- 
MENT: Salary will ba In accor- 
dance with qualifications and 
ox parlance within the range: 
Lnchiror * A2fi . 23ft- 

»AM,467 p.a.: currant 

exchungo rata: SAI =* UK 
49 r. Appointment as Lee- 
EVf r . nr A unletit otherwise 
, bo ror four yoara 
r. M loBtance with the 
pasxibJIlty, after review, of 
nppalntmBnt to retiring ace. 
GrantH are provided towards 
traval and removal. AbbIs- 
tanen towards housing Is given 
to an appolntae Trom 
Cunberra. Ellgibia up 


vertlsemailt reference when 
quosilna flirt hor particulars 
id ivlion xubmittlng appltca- 
lona, which should be sent to 
no Actlmi Reglslrai- of tile 
diversity, a PO hox 4. Can- 
irro, ACT ZflOl , Anslralla. 
Further particulars also avail 
ablil from the Sorrnlnry Can 

WCnioPF. London 

The University is an equal 
opportunity omployqr. 


PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.ElS. 
WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


LECTURESHIP 
IN ENGINEERING 

TtthnolBgy 6 maniflimiol Sclsnu 

AppJiutions in HT.iifid Kom Cftarlered 
EngmsMS lo pin a rr.uiil -disciplinary 
liim ji [he School ol Induslnai 
Technology concerned wiUi reachino and 
it'Hitn al the interlace ol technology 
and manaflemen! The main teaching 
cuiinouilon /nil be to the undugraduaie 
degree course in Technology and 
Managnuent Science This tnulli- 
discipTmiiy mlegnled sandwich course 
amis In pioode a sound undarsiandmg ol 
the onnopies and b radices of 
lechno^gy and management and of 
systems concepls The wccesslui 
candidan will be required to leach wilhln 
one oi more of the agreed aieas of lha 
course In accordance wtlh his oi hei 
special Interest* Expeifenca in CADr 
CAM. roboiln and/or mlcrogrocessor 
engineaimg advamageous Ths person 
appointed will ba npected to undertake 
research preferably m one of lha main 
research areas of lha School which 
Include risk and reliability, systems 
Integration and now endneerlng 
maknals Salary on scale £7.520 - 
EH. 925 p a (under review! 



MODERN LANGUAGES CENTRE 

‘NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES 

Applications are Invltad from 
candidates with research Interests in 
Language for Special PurpotBS 
(LSP). with special reference to text 
typology and lha llngulsllc analysis of 
sclentflic/technlca! lexis. Applicants, 
who should be under the age of 35. 
should havo a good first degree In 
linguistics or In modern languages. 
Including knowledge of at least one of: 
French, German. Russian and 
Spanish. Familiarity with 
computational techniques Is also 
desirable. Starting dare: 1 January 
1986 or eadler by agreement. Salary 
on the scale £7,520 - £14 025 p.a. 
(under review); suparannuafale. 
Further particular* and application 
term* available from; lbs Deputy 
Secretary (Rah L/ML/NB tH). 
Univenify of Bradford, Wait 
Yortihlre, BD7 IDP. doting data 27 
September 1S88. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT FOR 
EXTERNAL STUDIES 

Scientific Literacy Projeci 
Project Coordinator 

A Project Coordinator Is required for 
a period nl 1 4 months from 1 November 
1985 lo auparvfEB ths research and cur- 
riculum development aspects of a DES- 
funded pro|ect on “Scientific Literacy 
for the 1990's ". It is expectad that the 
successful candidate will be wall- 
qualified In science or science studies, 
have a strong interest In public under- 
standing of science and technology, 
and possess Borne familiarity with eduit 
education. 

The appointment will be on the tower 
end of tha University ol Oxford salary 
scale 18. C6.fi00-E10.330. 

Further Information Is available 
Irom Dr. J.R. Durant, Department far 
External Studies, Rewley House, 1 
Wellington Square, Oxford 0X1 2JA 
(tel. 0686 52901), to whom appllea- 
Uons, Including fun e.v. and tha 
names and addrastaa of three refer- 
eai, should ba sanl by Monday 23 
September 1995. ( 020 S 84 ) 

The University of 
Leeds 

DaparUnant of Politics 

LECTURER 
(POLITICS AND 
PARLIMENTARY 
STUDIES) 

Applications are Invited ror 
Vl?«£2 we poal available rrom 
1/IO/BB or aa soon as passible 
tneroaftar. Tha successful 
candidate' will help, to run ths 
Uapurtmant's parliamentary 
studios program mo, and teach 
and research in soma rotated 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6 94s 

The University of University of 

Melbourne Otago 

RESEARCH FELLOW Dunedin, New Zealand 

GRADE 1 OR2 A«Wwpa . 

(EXTENDIBLE ASSISTANT 

TENURE) INHISTO^ 

(READVERTISED) 1JN HI STORY 

IN COLLOID & ty^XSSSSSSr 

SURFACE SCIENCE 2ffi. 

ii-mirt mnh t nf I * 1 1 vntl'll 1 SOS* ut luUHt Q linnil 


Ii, Ilit- riL'plirtmant nr l*iiynli-nl 
Clicmlstry 

Aiiplli unis nru Invltrd fur <i 

p(»ldortnrul n«>uiircli frl- 
fowslili, in collultl and surfui «• 
atieiKu. TIip siiL-cusaful appli- 
runt will Vkiii'k ill 11 mult Idler I- 
pllnnry luum rurini'U btilwuan 
llm Unpurtmoiit of Physlciil 
ClirmlHiry i I'rofuBuor T.W. 
Ileulyl, Applied Mnllmmutirs 
iPrufu-wur L.lt. White i anil 
Chrmlcul Eiitilnnt'rlnti l I’ro- 
fosnoi 1 13. V. Uofion. Whll'i 
appll'.-nnis with ox perl onto In 
uenorul tolloltl mid HUi'fnro 
hclencn will be I'onsldiirnd. It 
is Intended lu make ram 
appointment to tupporl a ma- 
jor Australian Hosriirch 
Grants Srhemn IAHOS1 pro- 
led on runduinentul uqimnua 
surfnro spectroscopy. 

Thu position In (ur throe 
yeurs In Hie first Instance witli 
possible extensions of the 
A KGS pnHltiun bnyound thrnn 
years. Applicnntn inuat linvo a 
Pll.H. nr i-qulviilnnt qualifica- 
tions. 

It Is oxpeetoii that an 
appointment will bo mude In 
Ihn Rcsuan.li Fellow Grade 1 
salary scale (SA2 , 4.614 to 
S23.Q03 pernnnumi. however 
a more exparlmiccri canrildata 
may possibly be of In rail Re- 
Henrch Fellow Grade 2 scale of 
$86,236 to S34.467 par 
annum. 

For Turllior information 
contact Professor T. W. Mealy, 
napartinunt of Phyaicnl Che- 
mistry. The University of Mel- 
bourne, Parkvlllc 3032, Vic- 
toria. Austmllu. 

Further printed Informa- 
tion niiiurdiiin details of ap- 
plication procedure and condi- 
tions or appointment Is avail- 
able from tho Appointments 
Officer < Academic) . Universi- 
ty of Melbourne, Parkvillp. 
victoria 3052. Anstrnlln. or 
the Secretary General. Asso- 
ciation or Common wo ult h 
UnivnraltlPB (Appts). 36 Gur- 
don Snunre. London WCIH 
OFF. 

Applications, In duplicate. 
Including names and addresses 
of at least throe refornps anil 
quoting position number 612 
A3 43 . should ba addressed to 
tlia Stuff Officer. University 
of Melbourne, and close on 3 1 
October 1985. 

Equal opportunity lu em- 
ployment Is the policy or llm 
University or Malbuuruu. 
Selection Is bnsuil an merit 
and all uppllcntluus will lm 
assessed regardless of mux. 
rncu. ethnicity or disability. 

Applications rriiin belli mull 
and wuinc-n are Invllud for nil 
vacancies. «51 671 > II 1 


Heriot-Watt University 

Department of Mnliiimuitlrs 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIPS 

Appl lent Inns arc Invllntl fur 
mm or mure Tcinpurury I.ih-- 

turoslilps in MiitheiiiiitUs fur 
periods nf tine ur two yearn. 
Some prefurmicii may lit: iilvini 

to caiirllilatos who urn qual- 
ified In nn ni-hu of rnsnun Ii 
rolatml to thaw 1 of the Dnpurt- 
mant, which inriucle. as part 
of the Nonlinear KyNtanm 
prparamma. applied iuinlyp.lt. 
ulfrurentlal equations, con- 
tinuum tnachunlcs. ronlrol 
theory, mathamatlcul modell- 
ing. mathematical biology, 
numerical analysis, non I limn r 
wave theory, and stochastic 
processes. Other arson of ro- 
search ars In algebra and pure 
analysis. The Department 
™-J™ 'ffOree courses In 
mathematics and In addition 
nao a large commitment to 
service teachlnn. The oppolnt- 

ESJ’iom 111 ho r r° m Octo- 
ber 1983 or such other date as 
may be agreed, and will bo at 
the lower end of the Lee 
tureshlp scale. 

Applicants should submit a 
Curriculum vitae with ths 
names or two referees as soon 
as possible to the Stofr orflc- 
sr, Harlot-Watt University. 
Eiy"" b 5" Street. Edinburgh 

83/83^5 16M,° l,n0 


University of 
Nottingham 

Computer Science a roup 

LECTURERS IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

i _^ppHcatlone ere invited ror 
pSSarlcK 52 . W i th ‘ n lho Com^ 

Pi„™. r Science Group at Nai- 
■at D un n »V, T £ B °, roup h "“ been 

^aT ut *H r s*""™ bS 


. 11 V. 1 * u,nB rojaico „ Y ^ nonoiiri courM 1 a iv. 

SKS’lS'o^rrSS^fPffie '986 d be ° ,n 0-‘°b er 

WCStarn dunnrMrl.. I--.. 


- wire ur mum or Ine 

western damocraclea. Appli- 
cants should have a goad 
honours dagras. ond 
appropriate research qual- 
irlaiitlona or experlBnco. Ap- 
with alts mat I va ra- 
searcli Intarssts will also be 
seriously considered. 

Salary an the scale Tar 
academic and academic rolatad 
Starr £7,320 - £14. gas 
(under review), according to 

° ^°^ qUBl flcnllona “nd axperi- 

' ®nq Ulrica may bo 

roSMwf: 

‘■as 


InchldT" 4 n^ 8B ? rCh lb*® casts 

mmm 

sSE-ss-susk 

1 1 983. from the Btarr^P tomb * r 
dients Officer iiSZ A opalnt. 


BOMB ut luust a (lODU hrTnn ■ 
degree- and POHt fl rodu«« 
Bonrch nxpnrli-ncn or.V'' 
..luted HI, D. ITcfo^nfc^'lil 
bn glvuit to app|ic«„,« .S.J 
final I f i'uilunB ln P olther of 
follow) mi rioldR: fl) 
history. 12 1 Puclflc hili 
l Maori. Polynnslan ui||®2 
ala,,) Conai.loratld, 
bn 111 vm to rnndldqU* wm 
‘‘"‘‘“ncstlons S other 

ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Appllcutlons ora Invited rt,. 
the position of Asslslani tS. 
Illl 0 |* ill thu OopartmFmh m 
P hilosophy. Apphca, ^ 
fw*n« nndldn.es in in £5SS 
philosophy will bo cmu 
although prefererKe 
w II bo given to candldau, 
XT I, *L ?, sn “ c, 1 ? 1 Ihtnrc*i in mor- 
al philosophy. 

LECTURER 
OR ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN POLITICAL 
STUDIES 

Applicants muM be compg. 
tnm In quantitative melliadt 
und be prepared to lecturoln 
another area us wall, prefer, 
ably pullry studios or compa- 
ratlvn politics. A Lecturer 
gains lunuro, assuming xoiii. 
factory parrormunce, nher 
three years ; ail Assistant Lec- 
turer toDLhen a roduced load 
and would be given time to 
develop an Introductory 
methods course , Tho succhi- 
rul appllrunt must he willing 
to supervise research Into 
New Zealund political be- 
haviour. The Ntartlnn date le 
llexlhlu. nlihuuuh a date later 
tliuu.limo 1 98ft Is undesirable. 

Spiu ll 1c information on the 
DepiirtmiMU may be obtained 
fro, n HrufoRsar J.R. Flynn. 
I)ei>n,-tiui<ut of Political Stu- 
dies. 

Salary: Assistant Lecturer 
N2S17.A98 - 320.489 per 

annum: Lnrlurnr NZ$23,632 - 
$27,928 per annum. 

Intendin') applicants are In- 
vited to write for further 
information, available rrom 
the Sni rntory General. Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities i Appts), 36 Cor- 
don Square, London WCIH 
OFF. or from the Registrar of 
the University. P.O. Box 36. 
Dunedin, Now Zealand, Ap- 
plications close un 31 October 
198.1.131704) HI 


Goldsmiths’ College 
University of London 

(0.5) LECTURER 
IN BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

ApdIIi-uI Ions are* Invltnti lor 
,i Itiill-ilinii iPcturHsljlp to 
Itltiloiili al rlimlllslry In tn* 
111" Si us Dopiinraent. 
t iinilitliiti-s shniild have nion 
(ii-iidninb' (uiuIlMrntluns, a re- 
m nri li l iimuilt ini'iit, und 
nl >1 ii to tiff <•>' expertise in one. 
or morn. I,r I lie loHowInu 
kirt-as «»f biological chemistry. 

kirmricH 

st-pnrnt Ive methods 

spnrlroHL-opy 

The post will start In Janu- 
ary 1986. and will be f“rone 
yanr in the first Instsiica- 

Tlio Hillary will be prftfa’J 
an the acalo $8,586 X 1 
Increments to £14.166 P* 
annum Inclusive. 

Write for further dswlteoj 
the Senior Assistant 
I I’ersonurl i . Universit y,^ ' 
London Gold ami the Col ip B fi 
New Cross. London sp' 
6NW. Closing date lor ^ 

rncL-lpt ur lomplated "PgL 1 - 

t toils 20 th sept amber 1»» 3 ' 

Tha College Is SHJ* 
Onportunltias Empl«* r : 

131735) " 


University of 
Waikato , 

Hamilton, New Zealand 

lecturer 

IN PHYSICS 

Vucanry A85/13 

Tho U n I vanity {KSESpC 
plications far 

the Department °J[ lll 1 d ’gave 
The appointee WOuM " r 
ronponslbillty ror f |r ‘* £ g* 
rot trass In Oby»l“ ex- 

expected to le ^ luI Tn Intet®* 1 
umlne at all levels. An I"* au g- 
in science education ' gji. 
loci would be on ®^ |h 2st»fi 
Rsvesrch Interests 1 ("curie 
of tho depart nwnt 1 2 du rs' 
plesnio physics. Pby®'“ e a inur- 
tion. quantum optics. ^ fi 
phoun solids, msdlcol P"’ 

end electronics. 

The current »“]" r _ y 2 C B1 ^ r °- 
Lec turers IS 
NZ$27,928 P«r nnnunt. 

Interested 

should obtain further T VO rti- 

from Tits Ranlsirar. Bea- 

ty or Waikato. *l r ‘i|Vdd. 
Hamilton. New jZe^gJner* 1 - 
from the Sncrstary 
Association iAPP”- 

wealth Unlversltiss 
36 Gordon Square. ^ 
WCIH OFF. 


ioji ai/rrccm 


I 


Universities continued 


The University of 
PBnua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 


SENIOR TUTOR/ 
LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
m department OF 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
& SOCIOLOGY 


|P0I 1009/851 


Tlin Social Work program- 
me of the Dcpartinoiit or 
Anthropology and Sociology 
fnvlt&t applicant* for n pout ur 
senior Tutor/Locturor/S color 
Lecturer. The progrumina 
Ip.rtm to a B. A. in Social Work, 
end has e strong cntplinsla on 

communlty-bosori pructlco and 

social edmlnlntrollon. It In- 
volves siipervlamt fluid work 
end course work. Students 
from other disciplines toko a 
minor In social work, and 
thsrs Is a focus on Intor- 
dlKlplinnry links. Tho suc- 
cessful applicant will have had 
considerable community work 
experience, preferably In a 
developing country, will bn 
prepared to supervise both 
rural and urban field place- 
ments. and will teach courses 
In social development, com- 
munity work und social work 
practice. It Is anticipated that 
several coursns will ba pre- 
pared for external teach Ini, III 
(lie next few years. 


The appointment Is for two 
years. beginning Jnnuury 
1986, ur an soon as possible 


thernnftor. and mold be suit- 
able fur xamnane on sneond- 
ment from another Institu- 
tion. U may he nx landed If 
national staff presently com- 
pleting nraduatn studios are 
am available In 1988 to take 
over the position. 


In addition to applying 
directly to tho Deputy Reg- 
istrar (Stuffing), upplli aiilH 
are urged tp iniiii n ■ opy r«| 
their application and support- 
ing documents to l>roi. m. 
O'Collins (IJnpnri mnnl of 
Anthropolonv and No, Inlogy. 
Box 326, l'nivursitv 1*0. 
Papua Now Giiincn). to whom 
queries lur lurllier liifc,ri,iii- 
tlon should liu illristiul. Ap- 
plicants also are urned to 
arrange now lor lot lots ol 
reference lo bn hhiii illn-ri lo 
the Daputv Ruglhlru r Ihlill- 
ffngt. with u > opy ol l*roi . 
O'Collins. 


Salaries’ Senior L'"'tnn , r 
K21.235. Leiturei- Grade 2 
Kl 9,405, Lecturer Grade i 
K17.S33, Senior Tutor 2 
K19.403. Senior Tutor I 
KI7.S5S. per aiiiiiim. plus 


Conditions ol Etni>lnvm»nt: 
The surceasiui .ippltcant will 
be offered li i-nilti m-t for n 
threu yeur nppolnt iinuii . Tli>- 
gratnlty uniltlnnicnl is Ixisril 
oa24 B -b ol salary ■•nniuct u„il 
Is payable in liiMulnicnts or 
lump sum imd K i.ixed -u ii I Ini 
rslu nf 2%. In mldltl.iii In lll«- 
salaries iruoU-tl uhove. the 

main bCilielllHllu hide: hop, 

for approval I rcs-mr, li . runt- 
free ucinniimiil.dloii. iipiiolnl- 
msntnml rupatriiiilim uii iiii-uh 
[O r appoint t-e and tlnpi-ndaiii-i. 
Iinanclal iiH-dsiimi ■- iowhitIh 
the cost ut (rniiKinirltng pur- 

■onnl nffm tn il Iron, 

PNG; ft wtKilOt 1111111,01 'na- 

tion Innvi- with liinw nlrfari'h 
available nn,,,- i-ii' li III monlliH 
Of conthiimiiH hrivli'c; n»in<r- 
DUS odllCatllH! M,l,Hi|||l'R lor 
Wlldrnn attend inn •.■Tun, In In 
PND or nvci'Ni'iiit . a siilitrv 
cantlnnution Hrinunn it* ■ ovur 
extended illneHs or (lihnblllty. 
AppKrantR who wish it* 
arrange niiruiidnu-ni front 
tnalrnnmn Instil nl lam, will lie 
welcomed. 


Applications will l,n I run led 
• *JP | ctly ronflUnniinl uml 
mould include n full riii rlL-ii- 
[“m vltao. u rarnni Hinull 
pnotograph nnd Die names and 
addresses of threo referoes. In 
wdor to oxpndite tlia appoint- 
ment procedure, applicants 
■rs advised ta ask their ro- 
ll™** *2. a ond confidential 

directly to the Unl- 
™psity without waiting to I, a 

contacted. 


Applications should be ror- 
fiK™* to* 1 *® Deputy Reg- 
Swcamnna). University of 
aaS “,, N f w Dulncn. P O Box 
□.iin-- n ! vorBlt »'- P*PU«> New 
rBach him no later 
S*" 1 October I9B5. Cendl- 
??’¥ In the UK should also 

tlon.^ C ?P v S r ,ho,r Bppllea- 
tions to the Secretary Gener- 

wi»»?^ l * tl(,n af Common- 
3fi f^~V n,v ® rBltln, » (Apple). 
WrinnSS? Square. London 
WCIHOPF. (SI 7481 HI 


University of 
Botswana 


^LECTURER 
IN DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGUSH 


Appointee will be expected 
R-lfA 1 * 1 English Languagn. 
ywdldajos must be suitably 


oiiinri ue suitanty 

JHSI2* 1 * by holding ot least a 

arm ‘SC “L d ? 0rDB English 

Ennii.K h , Bwln 9 nxperlence In 
dJmS™ Language tuarhing. 
^Wgu a g ly En 0 llbh ua a Second 


K f P9.084 - P 17.352 
lr[«*« 95 banefus for ex- 
Han nfi 1 , ^ contract adiii- 


Hon^fT. - contract adill- 

tl a,*cfs^ 1 Bry “ ,,d grntul- 
salary plus 

rul “ddltion on sulcosr- 
wntra?, p,ei, ° n uf “ lwo y«- ar 


should be 
HtreterS? Th " Assistant 
nS’ M r«r (Aredemic 6,af- 


rina, I,. ( Academic Slaf- 
Prlwt* n v * r ii! v of Botswana . 
aSSJS-®* 8 0028, Gaborone, 
SentsSS" 1 B,,d Close on 27 
1985. Candidates 

Snv «FK. B ! ,ould ai» r * send a 


»py nr 7L . ou,a Mna " 

Ul* I Ssrei? air 5PPllWKl«*n4 lo . 

c Votlon ra r 1 r ri General. Auu- quote Reference 

(toversitfel, . COmmonwcaltti whom appilcaUc 

■don Sn... ‘AppiS). 36 Gar- u«,. ta arrive f 

"pi.aHSi', La " d "" 


University of 
The West Indies 
St. Augustine, 
Trinidad 


LIBRARIAN III/ 
ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 


ApplicntloiiR urn Invited for 
two piiurn or Llltrurlan 111/ 
ARHiittuiit Llbrnrlan lu ihn Unl- 
vni-ulty of thP Wnst Indies 
Library. St. AugiiBthib. 


1 At A good lli-Rt i lag ran in 
Natural Srlanca ur EiiHinner- 
hifl and a profmilonal qunl- 
Iflcullon III Librarianshlp/ 
Intnrmatlon Sclcnco ure rn- 
nulrad. Exporlnnro in 
acudemlr nr I'uaourcli orlnnmd 
llbrnrlas la cigtentliil. Appll- 
cnnia should also have experi- 
ence in supervising support 
stuff, collection development, 
reforodcn work, on-line datn 
LuBe search lug anil bibliog- 
raphic Instruction In aclanco 
and technology . 


(Ill A good first degree and 
a professional qualification In 
Li brariunsh lp/1 nformat Ion 
Science are require,!. Experi- 
ence lu acadamlr libraries 
would ba an advantage, and 
experience with automatud 
loan systems, reference work 
and In supervising library sup- 
port stuff is essential. Experi- 
ence In bibliographic Instruc- 
tion is highly desirable. Appli- 
cants with a minimum or three 
years Post-qualifying experi- 
ence will be eligible for 
appointment at tlio level of 
Librarian III. 


Sulary ncale* per annum: 
Librarian III: TT$54.708 > 
1.908 - 66.136 (Han V 1,908 
- 77.604; Assistant Librarian. 
TTS45.4RO > 49.296. 

F.S.S.U. Uiifiirnlshud accom- 
modation If uviillubln al IDS 
or rurnlxliKil at 121VM, or 
hnuslun allowance of 20 % or 
pi-nslonelile salary. Up to live 
full ucniiuiuy imssugns on 
u pi mint mum nnd on npiTiml 
termination. Study mid Travel 
Grant. 


Iletnilnd applications giving 
qimlil Ii tiH'iiiR and itxiinrla-llri, 
nml naming three ralerees t«, 
tin- Sr i. ret dry. Unlvarsltv of 
tlu- Wi-st Inilli'H. Details ol 
Hunts sent t>> all applicant*,, 
but also nvallnlile on requnnt 
tn the S'li rriury Cbtnernl, 
Assui intlun of Coiiiinan- 
WHflltl, I liilvnrsltles | Appeal, 
36 Gordon Square . Lotidnn 
WCIH Ol'F. (5174 11 HI 


King's College London 
(KQC) 

University of London 


Centre Tor Edui'ullonnl 
StmlldS 


LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 


A|i|>lii-ntl(iiiH nr,- invited tin 
u Lm liireslilu In III,- Hliell 


u Lm liireslilu <11 HU- mien 
Mill liHnin tint Unit ol tlte Con- 
tra Tin- EdiiL'iitlunai Studies. 
This Centro lias bnnn formed 
friim tlie merger nf Clinlson 
r.'nllniin Centre fur Srloncn nnd 
MiilhenintiiN IMui'iitiun and 
the kiiiii'h Ciilli'im Family of 
Edurntiiin- Profossor 1*.J. 
Ill tick Is Hie Hand (,r tllil 
tV, urn; ITnl n-isur ll.O. .lolin- 
8on uml llr M. Ili-iiwu Itnid a 
Clinlr nml it ltendemhip ifi- 
Spin-lively in Mnlheiiinlli s 
Edurutloli. 


The I.ai Lure i- will ,-ulltl'l' 
hute to tlie leaching nf PGCE 


hute to tlie (earning nr I'liCt. 
Master's and oilier udvnnrud 
and in-service conroea in 
Mntliamatlrs Education und 
will also be expected lu take 
on active pnrt In tho ruaourch 
end/ur curriculum develop- 
ment work af tlia Unit. 


The successful applicant 
will be expectad ta combine 
recent and substantial 
teaching experience In 
Mathematics at secondary 
level with experience in an 
appropriate area of research 
and/or curriculum develop- 
ment. 


The person appointed will 


ba expected ta take up the 
ooit an 1st January 1986 or sa 


post on 1st January 1886 or i 
soon as possible thereafter 


Salary will be within the 
range of £7,580 - £14.923 per 


annum plua £ 1 .235 London 
Allowance. 


Further Information and 


application forms are avail- 
able from Mr 8.P. Harrow. 
Assistant Secretary IParaon- 


nol). King's College London 

I KQC l . Tne Strand, London 


(KQCI, The sirano, Lonuun 
WC2R 3LB. Tal: 01-836 5454. 
Ext. 2689. 


Closing data: 83th Septem- 
ber 1985. (515761 Hi 


Heriot-Watt 

University 


CHAIKIN 

BUSINESS 

ORGANISATION 


Applications are Invltad for 
B Chair in the De pari man I or 
Business Organisation. Trie 
Department Is multi- 
disciplinary In nature nnd nJM 
berth undergraduate and post- 
graduate programmes In Btisi- 
nus and Minaflomenl »luale*- 


The successful candidate 
will ba a spec led to contribute 
to tha teaching acUvitlBS af tn" 
department and lo provide 
leadership In research. 


Further particulars andai 


plication rorros ,-r= ------- 

quote Reference No Jwaai. “ 


whom appiicaou**- ------ -- 

sent, to arrive not later man 
16 Bept ember 1 885. u , 

(51608) 


The University 
of Sheffield 




SENIOR 

EXPERIMENTAL 
OFFICER FOR THE 
MICROPROCESSOR 
UNIT 


We era loot- inn for an nncr- 

3 oik- purson rapnhle nf 
ealgnlng end advising on tin- 
nqrawaro and software uf 


harawnro and sortviBrc uf 
MlrrupracDHROr and Micro- 
elDctruni-' Systems. Raqulru- 
■nents uxist at nil hlagnu 
upwards from the thins end 
asRnmbly luuauagu through tn 
the complexltlns rjf Raul Time 


Operating Systems and Imago 
Processing Syslums. Mug nr 
our Emulation and Develop- 
ment Equipment Ih Intel based 
but wo also have modern 
Texas and M oturoln 

Equipment. 

If you would like tho varied 


cliallbimea arising Ii, a Univer- 
sity environment which Is well 
aware of Industrial require- 
ments plossn send a curricu- 


lum vitae (3 copies) Including 
the names of Lwo referroe anu 


relevant details of Professor 
O.S. Hobson. Departmnnt of 
Electronic and Eleclrlcal Engi- 
neering, University or 

Sheffield. Mappin Street. 

Sheffield SI 3JD. 


Sheffield SI 3JD. 

Salary would be In the range 
!A for Other Related Staff 


rrom £7.320 - £12.130 

according lo ago, qualifica- 
tions and experience. The 


appointment would be appro- 
priate for a graduate or 
postdoctoral person but the 
overriding requirement Is ror 
someone with previous 
experience who Is practically 
competent with tho above sys- 
tems. Quote ref: R33S/DI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

Department of H (story 


Applications are Invited for 
tlio following posts: 


LECTURER 
IN HISTORY 


innaLlti from nu later than 
Soptr-nibnr 1 . 1986. (IUi- 

adverilMcmoiiu Applicant-* 
should liiivu tearliing/rMearch 
pxporlantc In 1 9th or 20 th 
century Snutlwtui Aslan hls- 
tnry. with roiuputanco to 
teach broad Asian courses ut 
tlir undurgraduatu Invel and 
nlsu to pnrtli-lpnre In a ntns- 
ter'H programme In Compara- 
tive Aslan Studies. 


LECTURER 
IN HISTORY 


tenahla from September 1 . 
19B6. Applicants should have 
taaLliluM/rnseurcI, experience 
In modern Japnnnse history, 
with competence to tench 
brand Asian courses at the 
tin dor grad, in tn level. 


A mum! salary lauporaimti- 
nbln) in un nn 11 -point scnle: 
HKSlAO.SBil - 269,100 

, Approx, f. 16.480 - aS.BBH; 
nIi* i'll 11*1 ■',,ulvill»llt nil 8 An- 
llus t 1 982). hliU'Unil salary 
will ilupend nn iiualirii-atlniis 
iliul nqiurirnm. 


At current ruins, Milurlea 
tax Will not nxcantl lift (rf 


grogs Inca, no. Housing bn- 
nnflts at a rental nf 7vti% of 
salary, rlilldrnn'a oduention 
allowances, leave, anil niedlc- 
til b n unfits ure provided. 


Further particulars anil ap- 
plication fni-ms may be 


obtained from tho acn-ntary 
Gnu oral. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appts). 36 Gordon Uquure. 
London WCIH 0PF. or front 
thn Appoint merits Unit. 
Secretary's Office. Unlvnrslty 


of Honu Konn. Hong Kona. 
CIobob 15 November 1985. 


Lincoln Collegi 
(University Collei 
of Agriculture] 
New Zealand 


DIRECTOR 


Centre for Computing and 
Biometrics 


The Council of Lincoln Col- 
lege invites applications for 

ssssr3 4 ss m s^irai 

Computing and Biometrics. 
The Director will be responsi- 
ble for developing and 
teaching courses In biomet- 
rics. experimentation and 
computing as well aa planning 
and developing computer faci- 
lities and services for the 
wider College community. 


As Its main computing re- 
source the Centre 
VAX computer* connected by 

Ethornet? supporting about b6 

terminals. 


Applicants should hold e 
relevant deflre* and have the 
ability to lead a multi-function 
group. They must have sn 
established record In teaching 
and/or in the development ana 
provision of computer ser- 
vice*. 


^ssssKXssa&v 1 * 

•SSSxLsmaaaa: 


perlsnce ano 

within thB range: NZSSO. ion 
NZ$43,31 B per annum. 


Traval and removal ex- 
panses reimbursed “P “ “P"" 

rifled limits. Of ««iK 5K 6 “' 
persnnuetlon Is avelieoie. 

Further details and Condi- 

*22Sib& ""uni&SSK 

ffit B OcTob^ 


The Univcraity of 
Wales 

Aberystwyth 


DKI'AIITMKNT tjr 
CriMPUTFH -SCIF.NCL 


Apnlltuil'ins ur„ Inviiud |i,r >i 
p><rmnni*ni 


LECTURESHIP In 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE- 


Tho Lerturer will U>< (.-apucimj 
to play u full role In tlin leech- 
ing and rexnunh uf thn 
Depart, nnnt. Tile Departmnnt 
offer* tingle honour* clugrni-a 
in Cuiupuior 5rion,:e. and 
various joint dagrues with 
other Departments. There arc 


two prinrlpln rnsnnrrli 
groups. In boFtwarc Englnnnr- 
Ing. and In Artificial Intel- 
llgenca and Rnhotlcs. and 
profnrenco will be uiven to 
Candida lob wlic, wish to Join 


one uf Ihnae groups. 
Applicants should be gradu- 
ates with research experience 
or equivalent industrial 
experience. Appointment will 
be inada on tha Lecturer Scule 
£7 .520 lo £1 4.923 (under 
rnvlcwi . 

Application forms and further 


R arilculars can be obtained 
■am the Starring Officer. The 
Ulllversitv College of Wales. 
Old College, King fttreat, 


v “ *-*jiiuhc, isma Bireoi, 

Aberystwyth, 6V23 2AX (Te 
097u 317?, Ext 207). Closing 


dote for applications: Friday. 
4 October 1983. (51730) Hi 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 


LECTURERS 
IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Applications art, invited for 
tin* following luiiure-tra< It 


t ioBltlona In the Facility of 
■hyskol Edui-ntlou (HiarLInu 
date profarrod Is Mid- 
February. 1986,. 1. Work 

Physiology 2. Ex err (an I'rug- 
rammlnu anti MumuBmanl 3. 


rammlnu anti MumuDmonl 3. 
Soclul Payrholayy A. History* 
of Physli’ol Eilurutlon 3 . 
naiiLD. Thn renpouslbllltlcv 
urn to toarh in the nrc*n of 
emphasis at bath undergradu- 
ate nnd graduate lave Is; to 
conduct and supurviae re- 
search und tu contribute to 
community- i-BlBind projects. 
Doctoral qua Ilf i>-a tlons. evl- 
donro of research scholarship 
nnd teaching ability nro re- 
quired. 


Salary: NZS2S.622 

NZ$27,328 per annum. 


Rending eppllrniits aru In- 
vited to write for (urtlior 
Information, available from 
tha Secretary Oaueral. A»sn- 
elation nf Cammunwoalth 
Universities lApnts). 36 Gor- 
don Square. London WCIH 
0PI-. or rrom tlio Reglsti-ar of 
tho University, P.O. Box 56, 
Dunadin, New Zealand. Speci- 
fic enquiries may bo addressed 
ta the Acting Dean, Professor 
L.R.T. Williams. ' 


Applkatloiih should bo for- 
wrtrdod us soon as possible, 
bul nut later than SO Novem- 
ber 1985. 13 1 67 7 ) 111 


University of 
Hong Kong 


DIRECTOR OF 
EXTRA-MURAL 
STUDIES 


(Professorial Status) 


Applications ora invited for 
appointment to tha Dfi-at-- 


torship of Extra-Mural Stu- 
dios which will becaina vacant 
on tha ratiroinent of tha pro- 


on tha ratiroinent of tha pro- 
aant locumbant, Mr. H.A. 
Williams, an June 30, 1986. 


Tha Directorship la estab- 
hed at professorial lava! and 


Halted at professorial level and 
tha apoointoo may be consf- 
dared far appointment aa Pro- 
fessor with a title appropriate 
to tha Held of his academic 
interests and will have the 
opportunity to engage in 
teaching and research- . 


Annual eatery isuperannli- 
able) will ba within the pro- 


fessorial range and not loss 
than UKS557.120 (approx. 
£35,710; sterling equivalent 


ss st June 81. 1983). At 
currant rates, salaries tax will 
not excaad 17% or gross 
Income. Housing at a rental or 
7V)K of salary, children's 
education al Iowan cos, leave 
and medical benefits are pro- 
vided. 


Further pertlculera and ap- 
plication forms may be 


obtained from tlia Secretary 
General, Association or. Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appts), 36 Cordon Square, 
London WCIH 0PF, or from 
the Appointments Unit. 
Secretary's Office, University 
of Hong Kona. Hong Kong. 
Closes ZB September 1983. 
(31380) HI 


University of 
Reading 


Separtment or Lam 
Management ond 
Development 


Applications are invited for 

A LECTURESHIP 


rrom 1 January 1986 or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 


soon as possible thereafter. 
The Lecturer will bB con- 
cerned with Valuation In the 
broadest sense end should 


have an Interest in real prop- 
erty Investment. A knowledge 
or computer applications 
would be on advantage. 


Salary on the scale £7.320 
to £14,925 p.a. (under re- 
view! plus U8S/U8DPS be- 
nefits. 


Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms (8 copies) ere 
available rrom the Personnel 
Officer. University of Ft and- 


■no. Whiteknlghta. P.O. Box 
817. Reading RG6 2AII. Tel: 
(0734) 873 123, Ext. 2SO. 


(0734) 870123. Ext. 280. 

Please- quota Ref. AC. 8323. 
Closing_ date SO Beplember 
1983.(51681) . HI 


Ashmoloan Museum 
and BritlHh Academy 

DATA-MANAGER 
FOR THE 
ASHMOLEAN 
MUSEUM AND 
ACADEMY 
PROJECTS IN 
OXFORD 

(5 year, non renewable 
appointment). 


Salary I Inserted, Support 
Grade 1A £7.320 to £12,130 
imt annum, according tn a tie 
and ccptrloiun, 

Thn psmon appointed will bo 
exported to supervise all 
□*ne<l% of uciitlriB Arsdnmy 
coinpi iter-based projects in 
Oxford and to nvarsea tlia 
creation of a com nul or! red 
uatu-bnnn Tur the Ashmoloan 
Munouin. Appjjcanib should 
be graduates, with uxperUsn 
in iMrornintion lech nolog j- and 
training, or a strong interust 
In undent in story arch a, to logy 
or art-history. 


Applications, including a full 
curriculum vitae, with ihe 
names and addresses of two 
referees, should be sunt by j] 
October 1983 lo the Keeper's 
Secretary, Dopartment or 
Antiquities, Astimoiean 

Museum. Oxford 0X1 8 PH. 
Shortlisted candidates will be 
interviewed in (lie latter pnri 
af November. 


Applicant* are enconruu^d to 
?S?S- f 5. r fu rth* r PflrtfciilBrs. 
(317381 hi 


University of 
Bath 


School of Mathematics 


HEBRON AND 
MEDL0CK 
PROFESSOR IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 


Thu Dili varsity of Hath Jh 
creating n iiuw entlownd C.halr 
lit Information Te, lino logy to 
be established within the 
Computing Group af Ihe 
School of Mathematics . 


Computing in Dat|, has ex- 
panded considerably In the 
five years si lire tho creation al 
the Chair In Software En- 
gineering; current rcftmiiYli 
activity Includes Progi-uimnlng 
Luniniugus, Symbolli- 

Mnihciinatlca. Gratthlr**. 

Ai'i.hltocturo and Software 
Euolnonrlni). The student In- 
take is nl tlie 1 dullest, qunllty. 
and links with Industry, which 
the U nl vi t ally cicourorips. 
havo benii icriiod. The now 
professor will be nxpnLted to 
provide u toed in ruNeerch III 
some area of Informal Ion 
Technology, with particular 
Dinphnsls on one or mare af 
the 'enabling te'-hnuloalex' ol 
the Alvey Report. 


Applications nnd nomina- 
tions are Invltoil concerning 
suitable candidates rrom the 
universities or Industry. 


Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, University of Until. 
ClHvnrlcm l)nwn, Until UA2 
7 AY . 


Cloning Uuia for applli's- 
nn: Sis, Or tuber 1985. 


tlons: 31s, Or tuber 

ISI6D1) 


University of 
Glasgow 


Depnrtmunt uf Physical 
Edurntlan St Hnrreailon 


TEMPORARY 

ASSISTANT 


Applications arc invltad 
from amduntas in the field of 
Pliyniral Education Recrontion 
nna Sports Science for a part- 
time position in' the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education 
and Recreation. This position 
Is tenable f or a two-year 
period from October . let. 
1985. to September. 30lh. 
1987. 


The salary will be £3,000 
per annum. 


•' Responsibilities will in- 
clude teaching a wide variety 
of- physical education classes 
and assisting with the manage- 
ment or the apart and re- 
creational facilities. The Suc- 
cessful candidate will be ex- 
pected to register for a higher 
degree. 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from Mias N. Mu,. 
rie. Department of Physical 
Education and Recreation . 
University or Glasgow, Glas- 
gow G 18 8QQ. to whom ap- 
plies tlons . giving the names 
and adelreeses or not more 
then three rofereae. should be 


eent by 20 September. 1985. 
(51708) HI 


Policy Research 
Institute 
of thB Queen's 
University of Belfast 
and the university 
of Ulster 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Required to work for one 
year, on an ESRC funded 
project 'Trends In Higher 
Education In Northern Ire- 
land*. Tha project le designed 


to examine aspects or higher 
education participation or stu- 
dents from Northern Ireland 
and tha labour market experi- 
ence af recant N.I. graduates. 
Applicants should preferably 
hold e good honours degree in 
the social sciences (eg. social 


policy, sociology, geography, 
psychology). Experience in 


organising survey work end 
the analysis of survey data 
ual/tg SPSS or similar will be 
an advantage. 


Salary in range: £6.600 
£7.036. 


Further pertlculera ere 
available from Mr T.A.D. 
Al dred. Secretary. Policy Re- 
search Institute Management 


Committee, r/o The Queen's 
Unlvereity af Belfast, pT7 
Ireland. 


University of Botswana 

PROFESSOR OF 
CHEMISTRY 


Appl It a ills should have a 
n.D. In any liram Ii <jI Clium- 


Islry an, I (>v<<'iis|vr tixpi-rlrn'.',' 
,»i IllllVurelly level , mnlilmi, 
rrsoaicli mid administration 
over nt luusi inn veurs. Thu 
aupnllLlun will Iwnd thr 
Dcpartinont of Clu-mlstry and 
taka a lull |,Ai't in Oil- lau- lilno 
anti rcsnarrh aiilvlih's of iIih 


Dopartmujit. 

Salary: 1*19152 - 1-22140 pirr 
annum. Expntrlat* atari will 
bo amlHc-d ta cunirarl addi- 
tion ut SO% of basis sslury 
and gratuity ui 25% nf basic, 
salary plua contract addition 
on smeavafui cumplatiun af a 
two year contrurt. 


Applications with nnmas uml 
aujrDcci or ihrau erattamlc 
referees to tha A&sutsn, 
Registrar (Academic Siaff- 


Inii). Univarsity of Botswana, 
Private Bng 0022. Gaborone, 


Botswana, by 30 Scptembnr 
1985. Candidates In the UK 
ahauld also send n ropy of 


their applications to tlie Sec- 
retnrv Gonnral . Association of 
Commonwealth IJnlvuraftieu 


(Appts). 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OPF. 


University of 
Leeds 


Deiwrimunt of Applied 
Mathematical Studios 


LECTURER 


Application* are Invited for 
tlio above post available lor a 
fixed period of two years 
co mn ii- tiring 1st October 

1985. Tlmre may be the possi- 
bility of a further fixed term 


appoint mem timraafler. Qual- 
ifications nnd specinl Interests 
In some branch of Applied 
Mutliemniirs nrn required. 


Hillary nn the academl'* scale 
for Lecturers i £7.620 
£14.925) (under roviowi. 
according t*j ano. qualifica- 
tions and. experience. 


Intornial (inquiries may be 
made to I'rafeHtur F.A. Guld- 
s worthy (Tel: (0332) 431731. 
Ext. 6352). 


Appilcntlon farms and 
rurther pai'llciilnrs may be 
obtained train tin, Registrar. 
The University. Leeds L52 
9.1 T, q not (mi refarnntu num- 
ber 3 1(16. closing Jam (or 
□[■pllcatbins 27 Snptambor 
1985.(51701) HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 


Acudemlr See, rtary' s Of rice 


SENIOR 

ASSISTANT/ 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 


Applications arV* invited foi- 
lin' past of Senior Assistant/ 
Assistant Registrar to Ue rc- 
snoiislble ,u thu AcmlenilL 
bucrniury far lundenilc plan- 
nlitn. Ke/slm will bn conrerned 
ini' hilly with Hip continuin') 
urvoiaiwiniit uf thu uvrra.ll 
ai ndomir mratuny or Hie Unl- 
vnrsdv. Candidates slmuld 
have wide experience In Uni- 
versity iidmliiiHimcJun lnclml- 


Inn acadamlr plnmiliiu. and hn 
able to euiiti'tliuln tu rhn nm. 


able to cunti'Ibuln tu rhn pro 
mm of r ban an. 


Initial salary, depending on 


ngn and expurlnnca. it, the 
range £14.133 - £17.703 


(Grndu lilt or £11,673 - 

£14,923 I Grade f|> on the 
srele for Adminlstratha stoff. 


Further i>nrllculara from 
personnel . Doportmoni 

(Academic timmng). tha Uni- 
versity. Sheffield 510 2TN to 
whom applications t& copies) 
aJiauld bo sent by SO fieptem- 
fte p 19*0- Qhoto ref: RS34/ 
□1.(31702) HI 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


Appllretlona are Invited for 
a temporary lectureship in 
G e eg r nph y. Appl lean t s mho ii Id 
hnva teaching experience In 
the social, economic and 
cultural geography of Mon- 
soon Asia. Preference mat be 


givon ta nn applicant with' 
field experience and an in- 
terest In development studies. 


The lectureship w 111 be far a 
period of two years and return 
airfares for the applicant and 
family maj be acullnble. 


Halnrv will be in (he range 
NZ$23,622 to NZ$27,928 pel- 
annum. 


Conditions of Appointment 
and method or application an* 
available from the Serretart 
General. Association Of Com- 
monwealth Unit (.‘rallies 

I Applet. 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OFF: ui- the 
Administrative Assistant 

I Appointment,, !. Victor) u Uni- 
versity of IVellhiutun. Prltftle 
Bag. Wellington- New Zea- 
land. tilth whom uppllruilonv 
1-1000 on 18 Oriober 1985. 
1517401 HI 


University College 
Cork 

Colaiste na 
hOllscoile Corcaigh 


PROFESSORSHIP 
OF MUSIC 


The rlonluq iluu- loi- recrlpi 
of oppllrutluu , i lur Ilia- tb<n« 


pont hilt, [inw been exti-ndiitl lo 
Monduv . SO HeptoitiUriv 1 985. 
131729) 111 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Universities continued 


• ' ! 


Mi 


Thf University of 
Lanriistor 

• *- ii r ■ . ■ |,n ii|, '•* 11 , 1 % ,i| 
M.il'i'li mi ni I ■ .iiiilii-l 

RLISKAIUFIIN 
COMI'UTEFi HASKD 
LEARNING 

A • ■ ■■ i il > i ■ I r ■ n-ilM-A IS II* 

(inii'i i I I > i m ■ >1 1 l<i|'niit it .11 mi 
■i r * -hi .Hi 1 1 |ii mil l ,ii iiii-i I ill 
fl» 1 1 Ii •iilii'l ill'll .i 1 1| ■ I Ii ill iiiiii 
H i ■■iiiinnlir li.is.il li.iii ii I i 
I III! 111.111111 Ifll'-I ,i> Ml r Vllll-,,1 
In in.in.l.iriiii'lil i-.li n .ii J nii .ilul 

Ii . 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ I 

1 ll*' III till', I IS 'illllli'lll i il In 

If* iii.ilni ii.iiiI'-.ii intis .in ■ J 
ini- in-f -miii Ini.ilmi im in Ul in 
viurMilM .is .1 ■■■■•nitii-i nt III*' 

li'hl.llill III I III- .IN'I-III- 

I ■ !• -II 1 nil I lllM.lll till ill's !■ Ill|>" 

ill- -III ,il iri'iinn -..,1111 lulls In 
!•■ flill'lns i.| Illll'l I ill lllll 
■ ■■Ii i"i«-< <ini|.iili-r .iiiiI \lill n 

P|| Sll'lll'. 

s.il.il v mi tin- Ki-si'iii i Ii I A 
si .il>- 1 1 7 !iiM« ■ £ 1 z. I ‘ill iinili r 

I rl Irll I 

I ill l | si rlii nl . ii s .mil iii<- 
I'll! .11 inn liirni hi .il lit til •• liniii 
III! 1 s 1 .1 III lr.llllll'11 1 IIJIlii- 
i ■ i ■ i • ■ i in. i n iiti'ih ■' j.jyiu* 
t'lllll'lstll JtllllSl' lliljll ill'I. 

I iiin .isti-r I. \ I -IVVV « t” ri- 
.inniii utlium 1 1 in- miiii's miiii- 
nni Iiin i- i I'fi'mi's sin ■ iil'l In- 
M-m In. n rlii- uni l.iii-r ilinn Jii 
.si'jiii'iniii'i' i ■,«?.. i 1 7 a i * ill 


University of 
Koelc 

I ii-ii.irl ini'iil i.| 1 ‘mni >■■> rl 
Iiiili- 

COMPUTING 

ASSISTANT 

• iiiiii>iiIi.|- bi ■••in •' m iiiluni ■- 
nr iii-rsnii with i ■iniinii'iilil'' 
|,i*bi t i-ssl • ill ii J (inilJirii HlEiilis ru- 
■ llillfil 1«j Mi|1| ml 'I tinii I il I ill 

|>i'iinrmilniri (ll ulniir a % I'll! ill • 
mil iji.imi 11111 * 11 1 . Inii'i i'si iri 
I 'NIX’ sislcms ninl uni'llm- 
lldlls mi mllilllt I'll iflslrll 'III i’ll 
nvslnnis iirnrnrinit. I’NJX 
{iiirli'iu i' iloli-.ihlc Inn nnt 
• lull il ini 

fin Jury In otlii-i- l< mm fU III 
siiili'. i-iiri«-iit]\ £6 600 
£](>.33ii tiiiMli-r inii-wi. 

I imiiL-r iinrticul'ii'k mnl up- 
nli'-atlnii fur ms frum 7111* Run- 
lMrur I'lit- L’lilvi'tslly. Kfoli* 
bcufls. SI 3 3DG in ivhom 
I’oniplii.'il lunim vliould liu 
n-iiii tii'il liy 30t)l S>-pt miliar. 

I 1,85.(31732 • HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN PINE ARTS 

. Applications ore Invltotl tor 
«h" puut or Ucturtr In Fine 
Artn. available from Japunry 
I. 11m appointee will bo 

nn urt historian. special i* Inn 
In 1 9tli mid 20 tn ienuirr 
pnlntlna nnd sculpture. who Lb 
alBo pinpamil to teancl, a 
survey course on 1 7 cl* nnrt 
I Bih rontury painting und 
irulpmre. Clnssns *re held nl 
' unci iir graduate level but tlm 

• PlHiIntcfi will a I Bn be re- 
quired to vtipervlsr Master's 
level dlsnertutlunn- 

AiiiiiioI Milmy isiipi-rnnuu- 
ahliO Lh on un 11 -point srnle: 
HKsiriu.naa - 2 * 0,100 

(approx. [14.910 - 34.920; 
blnrllnp nqiilvalarit «b at An- 
nual 14. I9R3,. Startin') salary 
will ritpcntl on tfiialiriratlona 
■nil Dxp iii'l mica. 

At current rates. (Hilaries 
fus. will not exert'd |?% of 
uriiki Income. Utilising lio- 
net lie ut « roil tul of 7'*j% or 
snlnry, children's ndmailan 
nlltiwnnci's. Icnve, and mtiilli:- 
nl bcnnfiti ara provided. 

further ,iart|i-ii|nr* untl up- 
pi lent Ion fur me may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
(irnurnl, Assoi lniioii nl Cnhi- 
nicnlwnulili Univiirsltlna 

lAiipin, 3* Gordon Square. 
Loiiciun WCIH Off. or rmpi 
the Appointment* Unit. 
Sccrotury's Office, Unlvorsllv 
of Haim Kona, ilunu Kona. 
Climra 7 Novemhnr - 1983. 
1317431 111 

University of 
Manchester 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN MUSIC 

Application* arn Invltotl 
tram jimans Bond less than 37 
years for this post which will 
run Ernni Jinuiiirv 1 st lliBfi - 
Juno AOIIi 1087. It would' ho 
an ntlventuflB If rhn jtuKcassful 
applicant could tiilcn n*up 
some speclnllst cumpcmliLnn 
teaching at both umlernraUti- 
ato nnd postgraduate loviris. 
Itn/sho woitltT bn expat toil to 
contribute to Mien sonrlnllsod 
tunchlpu In the iluparimont 
and la oilier mineral ni-tl villas. 

; Initial. nalnry will be ul Uia 

• rntp of £7.320 p.u. 

Appliratlnn form fretiirn- 
ablc hy September 30th ) arul 
Tnrther ileluLlA rrnin The Knfl- 
Inirur. The University , Mail- 
chaster Min BPL. (Juule ref: 
aOB/ns/TIlEfi. (3172*1 U I 


Holidays and 
■ Accommodation 

DRISCOLL. HOUSC HOTEL. 

300 fllnole rooms, LAO l»or- 
week, purtlal bounl. Apply 

J-W-Njav jfent Hoad, Luuabui. 
8E1 4VT. Tel. (Oil 70S 4 173. 
(93 1 J>6 I H23 


University of 

Durlimn 

HORTICULTURAL 

OFFICER 

A [iiill' .il lulls .tit Hi 1 1 li'il Ini' 
111 )' |n cl i.l I It • I >h iiltiir.it 

Ul in i'i . ii lili ilurli-s liiihnlliiii 
■ ■■■lll.l 'i«'lll<-rtt l*f tilt' I'lllllTSl- 
ly'e • sli'iislv- urn tli.iis. 

nruumls uml is i iijillii lliis . mnl 
ni tliif) us I. til' uli.r ul mu Jluiu- 
nii fiurtlt-ii. 

I :.il|f li.litl 1 s Klifiiil'l I JUSSI S' 

■>ii iii>|irit|ij'lu!i' ili'iji'i'ii .irni'oi 
liriili-Kkiiiiinl iniiilirir.it I mi. 

Tlit- .ippol ill un-ill will In- on 
AiliPliJlstriitln- f.r,uli! IA. s.il- 
a rv Cb.fiuu - i 1 2 no p..i 
miiiiin itviiiui. 

l.itli-11 III iii>i>llillL,i|l 13 
iniilt-k. putiiliiu 3 i i-ri'l'in-sl 
Si'll lllfl Ulll lull - .V. Nllltllltl III' 
•■'III ill. lull r I lllll) 7 Ihuilii-I- 
1 BRfi (■>. Tim Or-iml v I III ■■■ nn 
1 si Hies .mil lliiilillluls I »i- ■>■■■ t - 
inejii. 1 Nilii'i'sli v til lliirriiiiu. 
01(1 Shin- Hull. IJurlKini lllll 
.till*, 'll, I iritHfii fi-IJ6ij. I.m. 
32 1 li uni will 'ill (iil'l lifi lie- 
lulls ii in v l»: <il it.if nr-il . 

13 I (ill'll III 

UniverHity of 
St Andrews 

lliipurl uii'iti •■( f.i>in|iiiluU(iii(il 
Hiiniirr 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Aiiplli'iiUuiiH are liivitrcl fur 
i, pusl ur Ti'iuixirni y Lm Inrur 
In the .ilinvr Dr purl inniii . The 
leriiii'i'hliliJ In iiintli-d hy Iniiii'- 
uatli >i)iil r.'tiiniiiiii'rb f.lmllorl 
nn liar l of I lie A Ivey hpiiiixornd 
I'lfiA pro III' t iliul l» iiMillul.lO 
for ii ptiriuil uf llirt'ii ynurh. 
The li'iluri r will be nxpni tnrl 
In iiiirlm I iiJyi 1 iihoul 30% of ii 
iiui mnl Ini tuj'lnii IcU'l with the 
opportunity to Join the I'lfaA 
(irnuii miller llr R. MiiitInud. 

bulurv ut upiirnpj'lale point 
on Ihf liuturerj.' scale [7.320 
• Cl'1. 923 i under rrvlow). 

will) I'SS. 

AiipllrulJuiib (two ruploi 
preferably in lypngrripti with 
t lie nunteit uf llaruf rolurces 
xhiiuliJ b.i luciimil by 19 
Si-ill umhnr lfiRfi with the 

Estnbl is Of lire)'. The 

Unli ai-alty , Callopc Cate. 51 
Andi'VWR. rife K\' 1 6 9AJ. 
from whom further purlliti' 
lars muy be obtained. 

(51698) HI 


Birkbeck College 
(University of London) 

LECTURESHIPS 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF APPLIED 
LlNGUISmCB - 

Applications ara invited for 
a Lectureship In tho Depart' 
meat or Applied Ll nan la tics 
from l October l BBS or os 
aoon os possible thereafter. 
The successful candidal* will 
bo requlrod to work In (he 
oonerol aron of the psycho I auy 
or BaclBl pBircholony or socond 
Isnauaiie acquisition or hlllno- 
unlisin. Candldsten should bn 
sblo to taach and ndvUe on 
empirical roaoarcli methods 
Inaluillnn statistica. uiu of 
.computer* and mu Hat leal 
packnoaa. 

Initial salary will bo cm ihe 
lower rungs uf ilio Lecturer* ■ 
Boats EH. 70S - £10.153 p.n. 
(under review) Including Lon- 
don Allowance. 

Further dotells end applica- 
tion forms may be obtained 
from the Assistant Secretary 
(Personnel i . AP, <THES>. 
Birkbeck Col lea". Me lot 
Stroat, London WCIE 7HX to 
whom nppllcatlune. in dupli- 
cate, Includlna full c.v. ond 
names of two referees should 
September 
1983.(31693) III 

Oxford University 
St Edmund Hall - 

HI Edmund Hall proposes to 
Meet • 

AN OFFICIAL 
FELLOW AND 
TUTOR 
INENGUSH 

will) affect from 1 October 
19H*. Tiio appointment 
(which will be open to man 
and women) will be associated 
with u Unlvoruity CUF Loctur- 
arenlp. 

Appllcntlonaaivl ns particu- 
lars of quallflnitlona and ex- 
perience and tho nanvaH ot 1 
fefnroeo should be made 
by 31 October to Ilia Prlnclp- 
EdHibnU Hall. Oxford 
0X1 4 Alt. from whom further 

f iarllculurs nnd on application 
arm may bo aV>tniuod. 


Unlvorslty of 
Hull 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

Applications ur« Inviiod for 
tho post of liopuiy Librarian 
which becomes vnmnt Oil 30 
September on tlin appolut- 
menl nf Mr D.M. Dak nr to bn 
Llhrui-lan ai the lJnlvi<ralty ur 
EdSI Anglia. The uppolntmant 
will ho mutlo within Grade IV 
for Senior Library Staff, cur- 
rently minimum £ IB. 070 par 
utiniiiLi i u iidar review) pine 
UBS hnneflts. 

Apfillciit I oiih 'no CQnlea) 
plvliiu dntiillH or ann. quel- 
Ifli nt Iona and expcrlat)ro L 
lounUi<,r wllh the nemnn of. 
ihroe raferiiBR, should bo 
lodn«il by 23 Hep torn bur 19B3 
with tlm I'tu-Nrinnnl orricer, 
Uiilver&lty of Hull. Hull HITS 
71* X from whom further ftar- 
tlculei-k inny bn Obtained. 
(31724) HI 


MiiHHfiy UiiiviTHUy 
I*fi Ifm-rsLatli North, 
New /.ruin mi 

LECTURER IN 
CELL BIOLOGY 

I Ji ji.irl iin'ii> ul Mh rulilulu'i* 


■\li|il|i lullin', un - III* Ki'il lur 

■I liii-lll’iil l.i'iliirri nlllilii 
rlii- in ii.iruiD'iii ul Minubl'il- 
■ > mill • iiiinili • t nil III- • Ii mi - 

III-, ivfitis)' In l i-r i-'iis m tin I 
I iir ••■■■ill HH'J iii'iii iil'l sln-iiilil 

In- » in oiiriiiifil in iijiftl V. 
|i. Iilii'l n mill i Iiin r .i-iiiirl - 

ll|t>ll I fXIt'llili ll« in,' Hit 

iiur 1 ('ri|i'iiilu,iii' uml Mi'iitlueie 
li'Vt-N It !*■ limit'd ilnii ilm 
mmi ■ csilul ,i|i|-l I, mi* will ijiii ■ 
ll- I i-utf In ■ < >1 Inbui nlli « rf- 
Nt'itl t ll l.lilh within tlir 1 1 ii I - 
itriln jinl iv (ill .ivs. ■< |. ill'll 
ii'Vi'iirih Inviliiiiliiiis. Tlm 
It-VI'l III ■IIIIKlIlltllll'Ilt Will till 
■-•MIlMIl'IIMIIill)' Wltll I'MIlTl- 
oivt- bill w li hi ii iln- riiiirio 
NZS23.624 - NV.S27.B2d (t)ilfi 
Sin 1 1' Is iiiiiIxi raviriv). 

l-iirlllnr ili-tiills ul tin- pusl- 
Hiin. itiur iiiit w lili > undltiuns 
of iii>|iiiIiiiiiii-iii. mni bo 
ohiiiiin-cl from tlu- Sfcrmury 
(iriiurul. Annul Lut lull uf Com- 
inuriwrsll li I 'nlversltlns 

(Apiilsi, 3h fiuriliiii fiqnuri'. 
I., .in Inn tvt HI Of’F'. ur (ruin 
ilm ili'iilsrrnr ul (lm I'ulvurvl- 
Iv. wllh whnm appllruiltnih 
i'IiisI' un 1 3 (>■ iiilmr l r iBA. 
i.'ilAH'li III 


Belfast 

The Queen's Univenity 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

UiiiinrtiiU'iil ot CinnpntPr 

5i li*n re 

The res nun'll iiHulstuut Is 
niqnli'i'd tor a pnriml (if one 
yunr to work nn a pro Joe l 
siippi'iteil by Ilm MERC which 
Involve* Uie dnvti Inpitienl mid 
ImiJliiniftiitatloii of a Pusral- 
liHsfrcl pnmllcl pronruininliio 
lauuutiuu niipi'oprlntn for 
army and vector processors. 
Applli-aiita dimild preferably 
huv<* cxpiM'leuru of pruiiraiu- 
minu luiuiiiBflr rie a Inn and lm- 
nlnninillut lun. Thu work will 
infUully bu rnnreriieU with tho 
I CL DAP conipuior which is 
altiinioti al Oiinou Mary Col- 
lege. Lotidon and nccesalbla 
front . Olios ii ' s University. 

CaumiBiicliifl eulury In the 
range: £6.600 - £7.321 (under 
rcvli'Wi. 

Further particulars may be 
oblalnod from IHo Personnel 
Oflli'pr. The Qnonn's Uni- 
versity ot Bnlfast. BT7 INN. 
Northern Ireland. Cloning 
date: 30 September 1983. 

i Plettne ipiote Hof. B3/Xl. 
i31722i HI 

Victoria University of 
Wellington 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Appllcutlone are Invited for 
the ponlllaaof Lecturer In the 
Department dr 'PnyoholOBy. I 
Applicants should have ro- 
amrah and teaching experi- 
ence m arose of Individual and 
Social Psychology. The posi- 
tion will data from 1 July 
1 98*. 

Salary will be In ihu range 
NZS23.623 - NZS27.928 per 
nnnum (currently under re- 
view i . 

Conditions of Appointment 
and Method of Application are 
available from the Secretary 
General. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Applet. 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OFF; or front 
tho Admin letratlve Assistant 
(Appointments) , Victoria Uni- 
versity or Wellington. Private 
Baa, Wollington. New Zea- 
land. with whom applications 
close on 1 November 1985. 
>31673) HI 


Scholarships 


KENNEDY 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

1986 

AND tHE LORD 
HARLECH AWARD 

_ Up to twelve Kennedy 
Scholarships and The Lord 
Harlech Awurd are offerod for 
postgraduate study In the 
academic year 1 986-87 at Har- 
vard University and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute or Tech- 
naloQy. These scholarships 
ar* available to United King- 
dom candidates who will have 
graduated from a British Uni- 
versity or Polytechnic by tho 
VSJRW tehlnn up an award m 
1986 or who graduated not 
earlier than July 1984. 

Value of Scholarships 

*9 . 000 .plus tuition and cost of 
Iran sat 1 runic travel. 

Details of eligibility and 
ppllcatlun procedure obtain- 
able from University., College 
or Polytechnic Registrars or 
Kennedy Memorial Trust, 16 
Great Col I ego Stroet, London 
SW1T* Mix: Closing date for 
applications ot Unlvereltlas, 
College, Polytechnics. 2fith 
■ petobnr 1983. (31A701 H33 


Fellowships 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY 
Post-doctoral 
Fellowships in Japan 

The Japan Society for the Promotion oi Science (JSPS) is 
offering up to ihree Fellowships per year lo British scholars for 
periods of between 12 and 24 months in all branches of the 
humanities and social sciences except Japanese studies. The 
awards include: relurn air fare, generous monthly subsistence;, 
domesllc travel allowance; medical and accident Insurance; 
language (uitlon if required. 

Closing dates: Ihe end of September, December. February and 
April. Successful applicants may not expect to travel to Japan 
until at least six months after each closing date. 

Applications should relate to original research to be conducted In 
Universities and research institutions in Japan recognised by the 
JSPS. Candidates should have close links with senior Japanese 
scholars and (heir departments; the research proposed should 
be of interest to both sides. The work may be conducted in 
English but a knowledge of Japanese would be helpful. 
Consideration cannot be given lo funding research directed 
towards obtaining an academic or professional qualification. 
Further details and application forms may be obtained from: 
The Secretary, The British Academy, 20-21 Cornwall 
Terrace, London NW1 4QP; Tel: 01-487 5066. 

(72046) 


ALL SOULS COLLEGE 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

All Soul 9 College Intends to make elections to two Research Fellowships in 
the course at the academic year 1985-6. 

The Research Fellowships are open to men and women whose work lies In 
(he following Helds oi study: Law, History, Philosophy, Politics, Economics. 
English Language and Llteratuie, Classical Studies. Mathematical 
Sciences. The College would not normally elect to a Research Fellowship 
any person who will have reached the age of 40 on 1 81 March 1 686. 

The Research Fellowships will be tenable tor a period ol seven years in the 
first Instance, and may be extended for a further period of not more then 
three years. On (he expiry of the Research Fellowship, a Research Fellow 
who produces evidence of satisfactory achievement may apply to ba con- 
sidered tor election to a Senior Research Fellowship. 

Further particulars, Including detail* of stipend and terms of appoint- 
ment, end application forme, may be obtained trom the Warden’s 
Secretaiy, All Soule College, Oxford. Applications, on the application 
form, must roach the Warden not later than 19th October, 1685. (The 
envelope containing the application should be markad “Research 
Fellowship".) Applicants must ensure that references, from not more 
then three referees, slab reach the Warden by 19th Ootober 1985. 

iwvewi 


Personal 


request. Ronlona) Trust Ltd 
- at Dover Stroet, PIcCodnT 

alorlod . Women’s Postal 
Reoane s“ 

W1 . F«5r written quote a only , 
0 1-73^ 17 64 1 < l YTpS > W&X 


The Australian 
National University 

HumanlUoe Rcnearcli Coutre 

VI8TING 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Appllratinnti ero invited lor 
visiting Follows hip* In the 
HumanlUoe Ranoarch Contra 
for periods or three to al* 
month* In 1BB7- Encli year the 
Contra concentrate* upon a 
spool a l themo. In IBS 7 the 
theme will be Europe and the 
Orient. The Centre hopes to 
organ lie two conferences: one 
( Europe and the Exotic* , 
July) will concentrate on (he 
Impact and Influence of Aelen 
culturas an ouch arena as 
European art. music, theatre 
and dim: the second ('The 
Occident and the Orient*. Au- 
ouso will take a comparative 
approach, foounaing on these 
■ante, and similar, areas. The 
Centre will also be holding e 
separate conference on Liter- 
ary Journals (May). Applica- 
tion* from scholar* working 
In any areas of the humanities 
ore welcomed, oa n proportion 
of each year’s Fellowships f* 
reserved for those without 
■pedal lute real in tha year's 
tname: the majority of Fal- 
lowahlpi, however, ara 
awarded to those working on 
epma aspect c|R the annual 
theme or other HR C Confer- 
ences. Fellows ere expected to 
work at the Centre, but are 
encouraged also to visit other 
Australian univeraltlae. 

Grants normally cover Fel- 
lowa* travel costa and Include 
a^tlpend. 

— applicants 

should obtain further partlou* 
F* . orja application forms 
Acting Registrar, 
-•■a nunrilkn National Unl- 
veralty OPQ Box 4, Canberra, 
ACT 2601. Australia, or from 
the Secretary General, Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Apple), 36 a or- 
dan Square, London WCIH 
PJ*F'. Application^ dose with 
tne Acting Reg la tear or the 

Yisraswr 18 ° cto H9 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

; when replying 
to advertisements. 


Polytechnics 


TEE8SIDE POLYTECHNIC 

Principal Lecturer 
In Social 
Administration 
and 

Lecturer ll/Senlor 
Lecturer In Social 
Administration 

The above posts are available In the 
Department of Administrative and 
Social Studies. Applications Bre 
sought from persons able to teach 
In one or more ol the following 
bu Wert areas!- Comparative 8 odal 
Policy; Comparative Poverty; Local 
Government: and Welfare 

Problems of Uiban Society. 
Applicants will be expected to have 
a good first degree and a post- 
graduate qualification related to tha 
subject area. 

Applicants for the Principal Lecturer 
oont In nnrtlrtilar uHll 


r — r— ■viii “O a Aprcuro id 

nave a good research record and 
be able to give leadership In this 
subject. 

Salary: 

Principal Lecturer 

SMS * 14 * 0 (wwk fa*) - 

El 6,487 per annum. 

The salary at commencement will 
be no greater than £14,580 oar 
annum. ^ 

Larturer IbSentor Lecturer; 

(efficiency bar) - 

SS, 1 ® tw) - £14,081 par 
annum. • 

fm appointment will be mads at 
Lecturer 1 | level and tha salary at 
commsnoament will be no greater 
than £12,099 per annum. 

Application forma ara available 
?® r “ nnil Section, 
Borough 

Bbad. Mddleebrough, Cleveland 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 

1 ■■■ * ry r ' ^ (020997) ■ 


Polytechnics 

continued 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC"! 
Department of Biology 

Temporary Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer In 
Biochemistry 

Applications are invited tor a one ^ 
temporary post, which may to 
renewable annually for a maximum of 
two further years, and Is available 
frbm 1st SeplembBr 1935 . Tha 
appointeB will be expected to teach 
biochemistry, particularly metabofc 
and analytical aspects, to Honours 
Degree and HNC students and to col- 
laborate In one of the erteKra 
research activities of the department 

Satory range £7.548 - £U 061 
(under review) 

Further particulars and application 
form may be obtained from the 
Staffing Office, Oxford Poly- 
technic, Gipsy Una, Headington 
Oxford 0X3 0BP. Teliptwnf 
Oxford 84777 Ext 384. 

Closing data 20th September 1965 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYER 

(0209601 


Queen Margaret 
College 
Edinburgh 
RESEARCH 
STUDENT/ 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT8HIP 

A Kkh'ui rli Studentship/ 
RcHi'iti'i'li Asdlatantahlp will 
br avnllubln from January 
1986 In nun ur mors of (hr 
followlim nroua on a full-tlm- 
or iiiirt-tlnic basis: 
IiivoHiliuitlnu Into Cllnlral 
AssoN-imiMil uf Noiirologlcal 
Galt and Movsmsni 

Chai'HCtri'lHtlrji 

InvoMliiiitiun (ilia Course 
De velopmmit : Expectations, 

Onti'onic* mid Evaluation 
E* uml net lun of Treatment 
Prcii rdtirra for PbonolOBlt&lly 
Dlaurilotl Chllriran 
Saftwu r«- Analysis, DMlgn 
untl Evnliidtlon for Rehabilita- 
tive Appllc.it lulls 
Snlai'v for the punlisi will 
(lonuiiil upon nunllficiuioni 
ami (ixpnrlciu'c and will b« 
oltluT in ni curilmu'c wllh the 
KF.m: Knnatni'cli Sludomshlps 
Helm me nlu* uppropriatn 
nlli iwiii n i's, ur un Uie 
Ri'Hi'iircIi Ahh hiam aaisry 
Hr .III. (i 5. 3*17 -fi. 769). For o 
pun -l iippulntnioni. solan 


will li« uro ni in In Die appro- 
iirluli' lull -llim' lalnry. 

For rui tli«r dolollo and 
upulii-iitl'in fiirni, writs atat' 
Inn iirrii ut inturi'Ht to: The 
Hocri'tury, Qiioon Morosrol 
Collnim, cii'i'wuau Torrmts 
EiltnlHinili r:il 12 STS. 


Hong Kong 
Baptist College 

Ifoiiii Kudu Oaptlat OJJJJJ 
Is a public I list I tut Ion uf h loner 
latunlnn fully-funded by in® 
Hung Kona Oovoriueern 
tliruuub ilie Unlvnrsliy «na 
Polytechnic Grants Commit- 
tea. The College la currqnuy 
off<irlnn 3-voor full-tjnif- 
past -otl van end level Honour* 
Diploma) couraofc lit »r». «[’ 
once, biislnnss and social oo 
once*. From 1986 on. now 
dnurso coursoa will bo intro- 
duced to nradually roplsc* 1 
Diploma lournii 

FACULTY 

POSITION 

INSTRUMENTATION/ 

material/ 

ENERGY 

Mr ^rsBs; 

Rieterlal/aurface, snergyi- “j 


metsrlel/aurface, energy'- 

tensive teaching and pr“ c ™3. 
experience In electronic*. » ®. 
nel processing " n . 

mlcropraceaspr-lnterfaclna 

strongly preferred. The *«J. 
cossful candidate la 
to develop and teach Into rai^ 
dpltnary dear no couroea 
to carry on research In role 
areas. 


Monthly Saianr SeoknN 
Senior Lecturer 
to *22.360 by 6 incremonuN 
Lecturer 

*16.640 by 12 Inrr6n)en«' 


Terms und Conditions ®! 
Bervlco: Appointment 

normally be made on sup 
annuaUlo term* 

13%. appointee 3%); ” e> 
neflt* Include vacation 
medical end rt e 5X , _.f}5 n chlf- 
for appointee and famllV. 
drerra education ■H qggS . 
housing asalatance lor opP®^j. 
tee on HK*1 4.330 p.m-!^ 
abovo and, where ■PP^ 2 K*a‘ 
ate, passage*. lOv«ir* d 
candidate mey be eojwre 
for s fixed-term cantgn * 
two years. Upon tho ‘ow 
tion of 2 years 

■uch contract arranflenion 

for Senior Lecturer. « 
equal 10 23% of ba*W 
earned over the eoUrt) , 
tract period will be P Bla) ' 



I 


T1IET1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.9.85 




LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Department or Electrical & Electronic Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
Information Systems 
Engineering 
£13,095 -£16,467 


The successful candidate will be expected to demonstrate subject 
authority In tha electronic engineering aspects of two or more of the 
Ahrey Identified components of information systems. 

The person appointed will have a successful record of research and/or 
con 9 ul(ancy In topics relevant to the appointment and will undertake 
teaching end some departmental management duties. 


Department of Combined Studies 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 
£7,548 -£14,061 

To teach Psychology on tha B.A./B.Sc. (Honours) course 
Applicants should possess a good Honours degree In Psychology, 
together with practical experience and a research record within the field 
of Occupational Psychology. 


School of Ubrarlanshlp and Information Studies 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER (2 POSTS) 
£7,548 - £14,061 


The successful candidates will be required to play a major role In 
teaching In tha field of Cataloguing and Indexing and will bo expected 
to have a knowledge of the computer and automated Information 
systems. Additionally, o contribution will be sought in aspects ol library 
management. 

Candidates 6 hould be graduates and chartered librarians. Informal 
enquiries may be made to Dr. A. Ellis - 051 207 3581 Ext. 2220 


Department of Home Economics 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 


£7,548 - £14,061 


One-vear appointment, commonclng 1st October. 19B6, to teach 
iheorairlca! and practical aspocts ot management of household 
resources and textile studios, mainly clothing. 

One-term aopolntmonl (Spring term, 1986) to loach practical and 
theoretical aspocts oi food studies and nutrition. 


Department of Building & Civil Engineering 

LECTURER ll/CONSTRUCTION 
PRACTICE 


£7,548 -£12,099 


Qraduales Interested in developing construction practice in Ihe 
departments degree in Building. 

Applicants should possess a good degree and preferably have an 
Interest or proven record In research. Industrial experience and 
professional status would be advantageous. 

For further particulars and an application term contact the Personnel 
Officer, Liverpool Polytechnic, Rodney House, 70 Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool L3 5UX (Tel. 051 207 368 1 ext. 2618/2619) to whom 
applications must be relumed not taler than Friday 20th September, 
1986. 


Liverpool Polytechnic is en Equal Opportunity Employer and welcomes 
applications Irraspecive of race, sex, marital Btatus or disability. 

(020947) 


CITY OF LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

DIRECTOR 

ETHNIC MINORITY 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT UNIT 
A|»licaliuns are invited for this new post to set up 
ana run a unit offering short coutscs and counselling 
for ethnic minority owners/managers of businesses in 
Inner London. 

Applicants should have direct experience of working 
with ethnic minorities and be abte to demonstrate a 
clear awareness of the needs of and the problems 
encountered by ethnic minority business people. 
Specialist knowledge of marketing/sales. financial 


control or other key area(s) is also required, together 
with previous teaching experience and the personal 
qualitjes necessary for a leadership role. Previous ■ 
experience of business counselling would be an 
advantage. 

Salary on the scale £14.133 pa to £15,618 pa including 
London Allowance (pay award pending). Fixed term 
appointment until 30 June 1988 in the first instance. 


first instance. 


For further details and an application form, please 
wrjte to the Staff Records Officer, City of London 
polytechnic, 117-119 Houndsditch. London EC3A 

'“Ll QUOtinp rafemnt'p nn SS/fi/i f!lnsinc date for 


'bu quoting reference no. 85/66. Closing dale for 
apphcaliqns will be 25 September 1985. 

Eouf?kl2S 5HWC ,s AN 

equal opportunities employer 


COVENTRY (LANCHESTER) POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Art and Design 


industrial Design Department 
Industrial Design Transportation Course 


1. Principal Lecturer 

£13,0B5-£16,467 (Under Review) 

2. Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 

E7.548-E1 2, 0B9/E1 1,1 175-El 4,081 (Under Review) 

Thssa 2 appointments to the Industrial Design department are 
regarded as complementary. For either of them a background in 
design education, automotive design, product design, or other 
areas of design and design related activity might be appropriate. 

Principal Lecturer 

The parson appointed will be expected to give expert and 
enthusiastic direction to the Industrial Design Transportation 
Course, and to contribute lo its organisation and management. A 
thorough understanding of design and its component elements Is 
essential, and the ability to relate these to the requirements of 
transport design Is very important. The ability to take initiatives and 
to contribute to departmental research and consultancy would also 
be en advantage. 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer 


design would be very helpful, although candidates with other 
relevant experience In product design, engineering or ergonomics 
would be considered. The ability To contribute to departmental 
research and consultancy would be an advantage. 

Further details and application forms are available from the 
Personnel Officer, Coventry (Lanehester) Polytechnic, Priory 
Street, Coventry CV1 5FB (please enclose a large self- 
addressed envelops). Telephone: Coventry 24186 ext 392. 
Closing date Tuesday 1 October 1685 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER (020970) 


TheMytechnic 

ofNorthLondon 


Department of Food ond Biological Sciences 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 


Grade VI (Re-advsrtl9ement) 


Applications Tor the above post an? invited from persons with 
appropriate academic and/or professional qualifications. The courses 
cuntmtly offered in the Department are:- 


BSc Institutional Management 

BTEC, HND Catering and Institutional Management 

BTEC. HND Home Economics 

USc IHonsI and BSc Nutrition with Uiotogy 

(leading to eligibility for registration 
as a dietician <9RD) 

BSc iIIoiibi amt ltSc Combined Science 


(niulogy/Nutrition. Iliulugy; 
Chomialry). 


Chomlalry). 

I'roforonco will bo given to woll-gualitiod applicants wllh 
oxperionce in (he Inatilutionnl Mnmigcment area. 


Solary Scnlo: £18.485 -£20,208 
(inclusfvo of Londoi 


(indusivo of London Allowance) 

(Pay award pending) 

Application forma and lurlhor details are obtainable from the 
Porsonuel Officer, Tho Polytochnic of North London, Holloway N7 
8 DB. 


Telephone: 01-007 2789, sxtonaion 2016. 

Closing date for tho rocoipt of applications Is 
FRIDAY 27lh SEPTEMBER 1986. 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF NORTH LONDON IS 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


Trent Polytechnic 


Department of Building and 
Environmental Health 


Robert Gordon’s 
Institute of 
Technology 


LECTURER 
GRADE II / 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT/ 
TECHNOLOGY 


School of Social Studio* 


RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 


Application* are Invited 
Trom suitably qualified per- 
son* for a Research fltu- 
dantahlp In tha above School . 


E7.348- £14,061 por annum 
pay Bward ponding 


Suitably experienced/ 

f lUBllflcid candidate* required 
Dr a position primarily con- 
cernecf wllh building menage- 
men! studies. Tliore will be 
oppori unities for certain aub- 
Ject specialisation, research 


Subject arena Include: 
la) The social effects of In- 


formation technology 
(b) electronic publishing 


tho development of the bullet 
Ing mananement discipline 


lb) electronic publishing 
tel communication studies 
Id) social administration 
(a) applied psychology 

Application forma from Tho 
Personnel Dopartmoni, 

Robert Gordon’* fnaltuto of 
Technology, Sclioolhll), Aber- 
deen A89 iFR. 


Department of Industrie) and 
Production Engineering 


Closing date for applica- 
tions 16 September 19BS, 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/ 

DEMONSTRATOR 

INCERAMICS 


Coventry (Lanehester) 
Polytechnic 


(£3,910 - £6,637) pay award 
pending 


Department of Statistic* A 
Operation Research 


Required for a post Involv- 
ing research Into 

anted ceramics In a collabora- 
tive pr on ram me Involving a 
major International sjrjgteieer- 
Ing company wrsinlca 

manufacturers which Is Jointly 
fondad by SERC. Industry and 
the Polytechnic. 


LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 


C7.34B - £10. 069/Cl 1 . 1 73 - 
£14.061 (Under Review) 


Candidates should have a 
□nod Honours Degree in 
Materials Science. Ceramics 
or Metallurgy or an equivalent 
qualifies! In n. Tha appointee 
will be expected to register for 
a higher degree. 


Candidates will bn expected 
to leach Statistic* on a range 
of undergraduate courses and 
to lake part In tho research 
work of the department. 




SL'SSmST front ' thi' Stuff 

officer. Tra nt Polyrochnlc. 
Burton Street. Nottingham 
NGl 4HU. 


Details and application 
forms from Personnel Officer. 
Coventry (Lanehester) 

Polytechnic. Priory Street. 
Coventry CV1 SFB. (Please 
enclose a large self-addressed ■ 


■ anvelDpo). .Tel: Coventry 

24166. Ed, 382. 


Closing Date - flOUl Beptem- 
y. 1966 fdrboth posts. 


Closing date Tuesday 17 th 
September 19BB. 




An Equal Opportunity Em- . 
• PI oyer. tS-1 712, ■ ■ IIS 




POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS & SOCIAL SCIENCE 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 


(Grade VI) 

ACCOUNTING & FINANCE 


Wa ara seeking to appoint a Head oi School of Accounting and Finance lo 
load ihe development of the Accounling and Finance disciplines within the 
Faculty. The School is newly established, following ihe re-organlzatlon of 
Business and Management Education, with a staff ol Mteen who are well- 
qualified both academically and professionally. The School contributes to a 
wide range of highly regarded business and managoment courses including 
tha specialist BA Accounting and Finance degree. There is a strong empha- 
sis within Ihe School on the Implementation ol Information Technology. 


A high level ol academic achievement, demonstrated through personal 
qualification, teaching repute and research or consultancy is a pro requisite 
to appointment. The title of Professor is available to Heads oi School who 
demonstrate the necessary academic stature 


Tha salary la paid on the Burnham Scale for Qrada VI Headshipa:- 
£18,076— £19,048 Including London allowance. 

Application forms and further details from Person nal Officer, King- 
ston Polytechnic, Psnrhyn Road, Kingston upon Thames KT1 2EE. 
Tel: 01-549 1368 ext 287. 

Closing date 27ih September 1985 


TheMytechnic 

ofNorthLondon 


Deportment of Food & Biological Sciences 

LECTURER II ~ CATERING 

AND INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 

(Re-ad vertlse me nt) 


A Lecturer (1 i* Kiulrvd In the 0(p»nmrnt cf V'Jod and Biological Sticnoo* lo 
tenth academic ana practical iwpecii of catering operation* laatuderuion B9c 
and BTEC UND courses 


Candidate* should he graduates or have an npproprtaie profculonal uuallfknilon 
(eg DM9 plus relevant Industrial expcriencm. Salary: £8.568- £1-7, 117 per 
annum (including Ixmdoa Allowance). (Pay award pending) 


RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 

(R20) - (Re- advertisement) 


Application* are invited for thie two year poat in the Department of Food ond 
Biologies) 8clencoa. 


Salary seal* £8,560 - £11.289 per annum linrlmting London A llanaixe 1 < Pay 
award pending). 


award pending'. 

Application Toms end further details obtainable from Ihe Personnel 


Closing dale for the rsraipt of Applications is It ila> v from ihr appearance of this 
ndvertlscmenl 


THU POLYTECHNIC OF NORTH LONDON IS AN EQUAL 
01*P0H UNITIES EMPLOYER 


Queen Margaret College 

EDINBURGH ' 


LECTURER IN 


PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Candidates should be graduate State Registered Phys- 
iotherapists who have recent research experience and 
preferably hold a teaching qualification. 

Salary scale: £8,808 - £12,777(bar) - £13,716 (under 
review) 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from The College Secretary, Queen Margaret 
College, Clerwood Terrace, Edinburgh EH12 8TS. 
(Telephone 031 *>339 8111 Ext 264.) 


Sheffield City 
Polytechnic 


Dapanment of 
Communication Studies 


LECTURER II 
IN COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES 
(LINGUISTICS) 


Robert Gordon’s 
Institute of 
Technology 


Si-boDl of 5urw?v lire 


Application* nra Invited for 
the above post. Applicants 
should have a deqroe or post- 


SERCCASE 
STUDENTSHIP 
WIND ENERGY 


gradual* qualification In llng- 
ulattca with specific into rent in 
textual analynla. 


The successful candidate 
will offer uennral ling uf* tic* 
and textual analvalR on a varie- 
ty or course*. Including tlie 
Department’s (aught B.A. and 
M.A., «s wall aa more general 
service teaching In com- 
munication. 


Goad honour* graduate In 
appropriate illwlplliip. lire- 
fernblv Auric ulturi . 

An I, It nc turn. L.ntilni'i'1 Jim ur 
Plijskt. for rennirch ifjdln.i 
to M. Plill. 'I’D. D. IXrnri't* lo- 
Un* proloi'l : 


Afineavinrul ol Arroi»i:iii' r- 
Btor Prrformmifs ill Imlnlnrt 
tTuminunltlr*. 


Interest* in rosenrch and 
consultancy work are encour- 
aged by the Department. 


Salary teals: Lecturer fl 
£7.348 - £12, OSS per annum. 


Thn study Involve* field 
work and the pro Jr 1 1 It linked 
to an EEC demons) ration 
srhemo In rnn.lunrliun w till 
Enrm, Dcslni, Abildofl). 


Application forms and 
further details are available 
from the Parson nel orricer. 
filiefrield City Polytechnic, 
Halfords House. Fltsalan 
Square. Sheffield SI SBB or by 
telephoning (07421 20911. 

Ext. 2387. Closing date for 
receipt of completed forms: 
BOth September.- 


Standard SEflC gram £300 
■ C 1.000 per uni, uni from the 
Co- operating Body. 


Further detail* I rum Tlu- 
Prr sound nepurtinent. 

R obar i Gordon 'h Inniltute ol 
TrrhnolouV. Srhyulhlll. Aber- 
deen ASS IrR. 10224) 
633611. EM. 2*9. 


Sheffield City Polytechnic 
la an Equal Opportunltiea Em- 
ployer. Applicant* Interested 


Completed implication 
form* to ba loducd bv Friday 


13 September 1983. 


• v, 1 ;? 


m 


. ; . I 




f iloyer. Applicant* Interested 
n a Jobshare appointment 
will receive oqual considers- . 
tian. CS 1699, . - H3 





THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT *, 9i gj 


Polytechnics continued 


Colleges of Further Education continued 


'ill 



(V-‘- 


Tho Polytechnic of 
Central London 

Al'i'lhii'lo'li .ii' insiic.l (iji 
I hi- ■ i 1 •- r i ■■■ iiIIi*ii«'I 
nlilih illsiii fi. I In vs mu 

■< ii ■ 1. 1 ii lsiirli.il .,1 (hi* 

Ai .i.Ji irilr i<i glsir.ir's ortliC 

I/SENIOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

(RESEARCH/ 

RESOURCES) 

ft> ssiirk .»■» a ■■■ (-■■■ii *- 1 sii tli> 
A. .iili-ml. hriri-tiiiJ.it. ivHli 
pm iiiiiI.ii- ■ ■•*sivi<n<.iliilitv iii ■is* 
■in hKin-iinr t-> tin- HuMi-nri •' 
.iml Kr-imin r*. t "i ■ ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 c r 

(I ink (III- SlnlUiisi Mnli- 

mil nl ( 1 4-i-. 

2/DEPUTY 

FACULTY 

REGISTRAR 

fin ii II % til hi'ilnt hr li'iiri'*- 
.lllll I Ill’ll SIllClIxH IllJtll’s 

Iiii'I m Ii* in t in ii us i m ■•III- Ill'll* 
In irm' In liltlll'ir ulmi-ili «* . sii- 
intrvii.lun i>l Ki-nlMrv stnll 
Mllh miiii-il ti' cxiiiiiliiiilliiik 
rf-niil.il Inns iiimI |ii'iii rilmri 
mul iii'ilnu in fii-i nilnrv ro ihr 
I'.it ii 1 1 > itiiM'iirih mul hitiii 
Dkvi-Imi - ini'ii t Ciuiiiiiliii-n. 

Apjllll HUM Hill III III IllIVll 1 1 Mil 
|ir ii VIkii-i iiiiiiiiilttin- intpi-rl- 
rni ii. iiriili-rulilv III nil ■hIiiiii- 
tluniil liiMliuiii'ii. 

S.iliiry fcii' hirlli hums. 

MC.lU £-.1.732 - 1.11. 'Ml) III - 
rlllHlvr ill l.i/i It Li ill A IliiwaiH'l- . 
clnrtiiiri iuiIii' di-|i«'ii.li'iii nil 
r|uol If (t~.lt Ii ■■■ *• mul uxiiurlrili'd. 

A|i|ili>'niiaii 1 1 inns mul 

ful-tlllir ili-lullh uri* uvniliilili- 
Irtiin Hu* ri*r«(>iin«l uriln.. 
PC L. 3Q*» KnlCiil Mrnul, Lull* 
don Will HAL. l-lclt-lnu (llktt- 
20 tiDuiniuiicr I8BA. 

PCL l<i mi Lniial onpm iiml* 

If "4 EciiukiyL-r . i 5 I 7 1 7 i 1 13 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty ai ItiinliiessaiKl bi».liil 
bclrnre 

School uf Emni'm It- a mid 
1 -nIJtliJi 

LECTURERII 
HALF-TIME POST 
IN POLITICS 

(Temporary appointment > 

Appiicntioni am Invited for 
a half-time position In Potltlca 
tenable for the academic, sea- 
son 1983/86. The person 
appointed will bo expected to 
leech British Politics and Loc- 
al Government. 

Balanr In the rtngn £0.226 - 
£12.7 77 ipcmninu London 
: allowance. - * 

Application forma and 
further details from Panonn at 
Officer, Klnasion 

roly tcchnlc. Panrhyn Road. 
Kl nos ton upon Thames KT1 
SEE. Tel: 01-3*0 1366. Eat, 


Cloalns data 12th Septem- 
ber 1083. (51 7 1 1 1 H3 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

«*: ir ■■ li.r l-.lu- ii Mi *n-i I 
lu-yi I u|. me ill nii'l T mill I li'i 
■ 1 ! .1 1 L I 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTPOST 

Kim I'm-Iki l:- l-mllli***. 

Aiuir'ils.il .mil * .iilHlinililil 
I 'ml i-H-.loii.ft I jr-ti-lui'iiHcni l or 
I III. Muff 1 1- El 1 Fiindeili 

AlMilli ‘HITS fur I lie !-osl (-1 
HihPMt.il Ass IMillll llrHIn-l - 
fllli-llllt'. Ill' (■ni'l-llllli-t nr** 
lllMIml to 'lip iiLrr.Vtr I'rril'tl I ■ I 
Niii'i-inlii-r I'ifiS • 31 .Inly 
10861 . 

A Wiirhlniikn«iyv!.*di|i* ul | S I. 

■•nil /ur tin IS l-MM- 1 'tl'll • 

sulnry Is di-iu-mli-ni upon 
ilinilil Irnt l> inn unci xxp'-i-ieiiri*. 

I nr liittlirr drtiillH >nul •■]>• 
nlii. iiili lurins, 1 >I on sit Hi-nil a 

si.li niiiir.*ss)-ii «.iivcl«i|i" 
in.irk. il H-'lfiS Ki iliu M-rn. 1 * 
in y. m.kii Ik-sii-i- rnlyli-i liillr 
All Siiliils . Mil'll tlimlrr M16 
Mill. I liisliiii iliili-l.ir HI’liJIi.l- 
tlull-. lid Snpii'iiilmr lOnfl. 

Mam Ii oil (*■ I'uly Ifi'l mil Is 
dll i-iisnal un pci rl mill les i-iii- 
|)li>y-r. <31683) H3 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

Faculty uf Art/lleatnn 
Dollar l nnm t of 
A I >p I (nil Hlurilea 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER IN 
TEXTILES 

Salnry Scale S.L.: £1 1.175- 
£13,1 20 bar £14,061 (pro 


This |s a permanent post 
equivalent to 60 *t full-time 
commitment at Senior Lectur- 
er level. Candidates should be 
prncttelna artlata/crnrio peo- 
ple with experience of 
teaching to a degree level and 
should bo well qualified In one 
or more of the following 
arean: Weaving. Tupaatry. 

Knitting. Embroidery. 

Printed Taxtllea. 

An application form and 
further particular* may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer. Bunderland 

Polytechnic. Langhnm Tower, 
Ryhope Road, Sunderland 
SRS TEE. or telephone (0703) 
76231. Ext II. 

Closing date; 23rd Septem- 
ber 1983. 


All advertisement* 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


Colleges of Further Education 


Department of Arts 
Division of Art and Design 
Required for January, 1986 

Lll/Senior Lecturer 
in Craft, Design 
and Technology 

The person appointed wilt join an expanding team of tutors ' 
responsible for a wide range ol initial lencher training and 
In-service work in Craft, Design and Technology and for B.A. 
courses In Art and Design. He/she will be responsible for 
t developing the engineering design aspects of this Integrated 
area. 

Candidates should have a good honours degree Including 
practical experience of working engineering materials and have 
qualified teacher status. 


Further Information and application forma may be obtained 
from: The Assistant Director (Staffing), Crews + Alaager 
College of Higher Eduoatlon, Alaager, 3T7 2HL. 


Closing date for completed applications la Monday, 30th 
September, 1988. ■ 

Crewe+Alsager College 

of Higher Education 

SELLY OAKS COLLEGES ~ 
will appoint from September 1986 a ■ 

LECTURER IN BIBLICAL STUDIES 

Emphaate on application of Biblical Insfghta In personal and 
political life, Christian mission and interfaith dialogue. 
Naw Testament expertise essential 
Closing date: 1 llh October, 1 965. 

Further details from: 

Chief Administrative Officer, 

Belly Oak Colleges, „ 

B29 6LQ. 


fX Strathclyde 
Z /Aif Department Z 
•J of Education 

Further Education 


Applications are mvlled lor the unde moled post All candidates should 
have relevant Industrial or commercial experience where appropriate. 
Teacher (raining would be an advantage bul training can be given on an 
in-service basi9. 


SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF BUILDING AND PRINTING 
60 North Hanover Street, Glasgow G1 2BP. (041 332 0989) 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

SENIOR LECTURER A 

Relevant degree nnd/or high prolesslonal qualification and recognition: 
experience m visual media or related audio visual production, and 
preferably have had academic and administrative experience within 
further or higher education. 

CONSTRUCTION 

LECTURER A 

Degree or higher degree In a construction discipline and relevant pro- 
fessional qualifications. Varied professionel/induslrial experience pre- 
ferably related to building technology and materials with related 
research, to teach one or more ol building construction services, archi- 
tectural design and practice, management, maintenance. 

Salaries: Senior Lecturer A El 2,777-E 14, 1 84 (bar) £16. 1 04. Lecturer A 
EB.eaB-EI 2,777 (bar) £13,716. 

Placing on the salary scale will be given for relevant experience. 
Forma of application and further particulars can be obtained from 
the Principal of the College concerned to whom applications 
should be returned not later than 20th September, 1966. 

Edward Miller 

Soso) Director of Education 


2 STAFF TUTORS 

Salary Scale: £12, 522-El 6,578 
(under review) 

Required from 1 January 1986 2 staff tutors 
with experience in management develop- 
ment and training to contribute to the teach- 
ing programme of this expanding College. 
Applications welcomed from men and 
women in education, other public sector ser- 
vices,' of industry/commerce. 

Appointments may be made to permanent 
posts, or on short-term contracts (3-5 
years), or on secondment from present 
posts (2-3 years). 

Further details from the Registrar and Clerk 
to the Governors, The Further Education 
Staff College, Coombe Lodge, Blagdon, 
Bristol BS18 6RG (Tel: 0761-625Q3) to 
whom applications should be returned by 27 
September 1 985. 


HEAD OF FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

(Burnham Head of Department— Grade VI) 

Croydon College Is a Group 9 College, currently organised into 
four Faculties and serving the needs of both Croydon and the 
South-East Region. 

The Faculty of Technology has a high proportion of degree-level 
work and is committed to the development of short courses in 
high technology areas. 

The ideal candidate will:- 

• Be a graduate in Electrical/Electronlc or Mechanical 
Engmeenn^ami/or a Corporate Member of the l.Meeh.E., 

• Possess substantial managerial experience (preferably 
with a systems engineering Was); 

• Demonstrate an ability to manage change. 

In addition, the candidate should:- * • 

• Demonstrate credibility with teaching staff (either by 
possession of teaching/lecturing experience or by other 
suitable means); ' 

• Be sympathetic to cross-Faculty developments. 

'Hie salary for this post will be In accordance with the current 
Burnham Education Award which is at present: 

GRADE VI HEAD OF DEPARTMENT-^, Q42-£19, 815 p.a. 
(including ihe London Weighting Allowance) 

(Salary award pending} 

further Jetolb nitdoppHcuton firm may bt aMeedJrom Mr Atshmia Principal- 
fPtnanatl), Croydon College. FBUJMd, Croydon Cl W IDX. A letf-cddramC 
Mvr*™ vould much apprtciatd. Comj&itd oppOeodon form ihauU be return td. 
wtfiln fouiuea dttjt of the appearance of this tulitrdumeal. 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING 
TO ADVERTISEiyiENTS 


WEST SUSSEX 

Worthing Colleges 
of 

Design and Technology 

Vice-Principal 

Applications are Invited for this newly created post of 
Vice-Principal of the Worthing Colleges of Design 
and Technology. The appointment will take effect 
from the Summer Term 1 986 on the federation of the 
Worthing College of Technology and the West Sus- 
sex College of Design. The appointment is made to 
the two colleges but the duties will primarily be in the 
area of Technology. Salary will be within the range 
for Vice- Principals, Group 7. 

Forms and details are available by telephoning Worth- 
ing 502500 Ext. 212 or writing to the Southern Area 
Education Officer, 15 Mill Road, Worthing, West Sus- 
sex, BN1 1 4NH, large a.a.e. please. 

Closing dale: 20 September 1985. 


Cnasnuo Education Corfi"i.ttee 

North Cheshire College 

Oiior.!* William E BucVloy 


Applications are invited for the post of 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

(Grade 7) 

which Is currently vacanl consequent upon the appoinlmenl ol Ihe 
previous postholder to a Directorship elsewhere. 

The College is a major provider ol higher, further and community 
education. 

Further details end application forms available from: (8AE please) 
Heed of Administration, North Cheshire College. Padgate Campui, 
Fearnhead, Warrington. Cheshire WA2 ODB. 

Closing dote for applications: MONDAY 90th SEPTEMBER 1085 ( 



Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


jii , 


the College 
ofRipon&York 
St John 


Applications are invited for (he following posts In this Church of 
England Voluntary Collage ol Higher Education (1000 man and 
woman). The appointments will be at appropriate points ortna 
Lecturer Grade ll/Senlor Lecturer scales E 7 . 548 -E 1 4 , 061 . Tna 
appointments will date from 1st January 19B6. 

LANGUAGE STUDIES AND LINGUISTICS 

The successful candidate will have had a formal training In 
linguistics and will be expected to make a particular contribution 
In the area of language and education. Knowledge of the 
linguistics of a language other than English would also be 
welcome. 

MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION 
A well qualified person with recent teaching experience, 
preferably at primary school level !b required. The successful 
candidate will contribute to initial teacher education (B.Ed. and 
P.G.C.E.) and to In-service work for teachers. An ability to teach 
academic courses In mathematics would be an advantage. 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

The successful candidate will contribute to Religious Studies 
and Religious Education courses in B.Ed. and B.A, degree 
programmes as well as at post-graduate level. Applicants mu® 
P® flood honours graduates with recent and successful school 
teaching experience. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained from 
The Principal, College of Rlpon and York 8t. John, Lord 
Maypr’a walk, York Y03 7EX, to whom completed forms 
fiould be returned to arrive not later then MONDAY 30th 
September 1 BBS. 


CITY OF WAKEFIELD METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 

(College of Higher Education 
affiliated to the University of Leeds) 

LECTURER IUSENI0R LECTURER IN ACTING 

• £ 7 , 548 -E 1 2 , 099 -£ 1 4,061 (under review] 

, l«> «»ia jMfatslonal MatrafcKtbwrAaurecwwm. 

'•HiaSffiLFSHMnS fciftor tyoUa aviHaUa (on /ooofpt ol • 

of Higher EdueoUen. Waal Btattoo. 


IfflES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.9.85 


Awards 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY 

Research Awards 1 985-6 

Applications are invited tor grants to support research within the 
humanities and social sciences from the following research 
funds administered by the Brltfsh Academy: 

1 . Personal Research Grants 

(a) Small Grants In the Humanities 

(Applications restricted to staff of univarsities or other 
institutions of higher education In the United Kingdom. 
Maximum grant £2,000.) 

(b) Other Personal Grants 

(All persons normally resident In the United Kingdom 
eligible to apply. Grants cover whole held or the 
Humanities and Social Sciences.) 

Closing dales: the end of September, December, February 
and April. 

(c) Larger Personal Grants 

(Applications restneted to staff of universities or other 
institutions of higher education in the United Kingdom. A 
limited number of grants available. Maximum grant 
El 0,000.) 

Closing date: 30 April. 

2. Collective Research Grants 

(For group research projects: work conducted on behalf of 
academic Institutions, societies or other learned bodies; 
expeditions involving lieldwoik; archaeological excavations.) 
Closing date: 31 December. 

3. British Academy Overseas Exchange and Special 
Programmes 

(Special programmes relating to research in the USA, East 
Europe, West Europe, China and Japan. A limited number ot 
travel grants are available for speakers at overseas 
conferences.) 

Cfoslng dates: the end of September, December, February 
and April (except for applications to visit China, which must 
ba received by 1 September and 1 March). 

4. Thank-Offering to Britain Research Fellowships 
'Closing date: 31 March. 

Applications should be related to original research at a post- 
doctoral or equivalent level; persons who are normally resident 
in the United Kingdom are eligible to apply. Consideration cannot 
be given to funding research directed towards obtaining an 
academic or professional qualification. 

Further detallB ond application forms may be obtained from 
The Secretary, The British Academy, 20-21 Cornwall 
Terrace, London NW1 4QP; Tel: 01-487 5966. 

(72047) 


REMINDER 

Copy for Classified Advertisements in 
T.H.E.S. should arrive not later than 
10am Monday preceding publication. 


Colleges and Institutes 
of Higher Education continued 



(gtJcft WEST GLAMORGAN 
GSSq INSTITUTE OF 

©IS) higher education 

SWANSEA 

Appllcattoruj are Invited lor ihe following academic vacancies 

Dean of Faculty of 
Construction 
(Burnham HOD IV) 

J^jMatas should be graduates and’or professionally qualified In an aca* 
discipline associated wiih Construchon and should have experience 
2 leaching and Ihe industry. The Faculty offers a range of couroeB 
^•““ing from craft lo undergraduate and professional levels. A knowledge 
Hrtc Procedures and familiarity with the CITB are essential. 

Dean of Computing Services 
(Burnham HOD IV) 

ahould be highly qualified in Computer Studies and have had 
camiuw u oomm P rc, el and induotriaf experience. The successful appfl- 
tel** ^ rospona-bifiiy tor the operation ol the central computer 


a person with leadership potential to develop ihe range 
ft couJto necw sary as Information technology extends across Ihe range 
whin the Institute. A committment to educational research and 
^ajTl&g!^ b essential. The possession ol b higher degree would be an 

^SSi Hsad D*P* rtlTWrt ,v - 214,799 - 618,576 

^rtteidiLi d9ta,,i Bntf ■PP HwUo ri form pfeue write endjaajng ■ 
wvelope to: The Principal, WEST GLAMORGAN 
OUT. ' 0 * H| flHER EDUCATION. TownhlU Road, Swansea, SA2 

^"**8 20th September IMS 



WEST GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for the following academic 
vacancies;- 

FACULTY OF ART & 

DESIGN 

Lecturer I History of Design 

Candidates should be graduates specialising in the History of 
Art and Design. The person appointed will contribute to HND 
programmes in Architectural Stained Glass. Ceramics, Photo- 
graphy and Technical Illustration. Teaching experience would 
be an advantage. An Interest in research and familiarity with 
BTEC standards would be beneficial. 

Lecturer I Three 
Dimensional Design 

Applicants should be well qualified Artists/Designers with an 
imaginative approach capable ol introducing all aspects of 
three dimenslional design Into a range of BTEC courses. The 
successful applicant should specialise In ceramics and be 
capable of contributing to other areas associated with three 
dimensional design. 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Senior Lecturer in Economics 

Applicants should be well qualified and able to teach econom- 
ics on degree and professional courses. The possession of a 
higher degree and an interest In research and consultancy 
would be an advantage. Candidates should have industrial/ 
academic experience and an understanding of CNAA and 
BTEC regulations would be beneficial. 

Senior Lecturer in 
Business Studies 

Candidates should be graduates in Business Studies spe- 
cialising In one or more ol the following fields:- Marketing, 
Tourism, Recreation or European Studies. An understanding 
ol the impact of Information Technology on business practices 
would be beneficial. The person appointed will teach on a 
range of courses within Ihe Faculty and contribute to the 
development of a research and consultancy programme. 

Senior Lecturer in Accountancy 

A Senior Lecturer In Accountancy Is required able lo teach 
either economics or law as a second discipline. Experience in 
Ihe application of IT and computerized business systems 
would be an advantage. The successful applicant will teach 
financial accountancy to a range of degree and professional 
courses. An understanding of BTEC and CNAA procedures 
would be advantageous. 

FACULTY OF ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Head of School of Electronics 
(Principal Lecturer) 

Applicants should be graduates who possess a higher degree 
in Electrical Engineering or Electronics. The successful candi- 
date should have a good industrial background and teaching 
experience within higher education. Knowledge of BTEC and 
CNAA would be particularly useful as well as an understand- 
ing of the MSC. An interest In research would be a necessary 
feature of the person appointed. 

Senior Lecturer in 
Microelectronics 

Candidates should bs graduates specialising in Electronics 
and Micro-electronic Systems. The possession of a higher 
degree would be an advantage. The successful applicant 
should have Industrial or post graduate research experience. 
Teaching experience and a knowledge of CNAA and BTEC 
would be beneficial. 

Senior Lecturer In 
Communication Engineering 

Anniicants should possess a higher qualification and ba able 
tocontribule to the teaching of Telecommunications; Digital 
Data Tranmlssion; Satellite Communications and Computer 
Technology.' Experience of teaching in higher education 
would be an advantage as well as a research background. The 
successsful candidate will be expected to contribute to the 
development of a B.Eng. degree. 


FACULTY OF 
INFORMATION STUDIES 
Lecturer I Mathematics 

Applicants should be well-qualified graduates in Mathematics. 
The successful candidate will be responsible for the teaching 
of Mathematics across a range of courses including degree 
programmes. A knowledge of BTEC regulations and teaching 
experience would be an advantage. The possession of a 
higher degree and an interest in research is desirable. 

Senior Lecturer in Systems 
Analysis and IKBS 

Applicants should be well qualified graduates with appropriate 
Industrial or commercial experience. Candidates should be 
able to offer Systems Analysis; and an understanding of IKBS 
Is particularly important. A higher degree and an interest in 
research would be an advantage. Teaching duties will include 
BA (Honours) Business Studies, and HND courses. 

Senior Lecturer in Occupational 
Psychology 

Applicants are invited from specialists able (□ offer one or 
more of the following fields Occupational/Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, Ergonomics or Organizational Behaviour. Candidates 
should be graduates and the possession of a higher degree 
would be an advantage. Applicants should possess appropri- 
ate commercial or industrial experience and a research back- 
ground would be advantageous. Teaching duties will Include 
BA (Hons) Business Studies, and HND Courses. 

FACULTY OF 

TECHNOLOGY 

Head of School of Computer 

Aided Engineering 

(Principal Lecturer) 

Applicants are Invited from well-qualified graduates who pos- 
sess good Industrial experience in one of the following:- Con- 
trol applied to Mechanical Manufacturing Systems; CAD; 
Manufacturing Including CAM and Robotics. The successful 
applicant should have an Interest In research/consultancy and 
teaching experience would be an advantage. The person 
appointed will be responses for developing CAE courses and 
establishing a FMS facility. 

Senior Lecturer In Fabrication 
and Welding 

Candidates should be graduates, preferably with post-gradu- 
ate qualifications in Welding Technology. The successful can- 
didate will contribute to the recently approved HND In 
Fabrication and Welding Engineering and other NHD courses. 
Previous leaching experience and a research/consultancy 
background would be ah advantage. 

Senior Lecturer in 
Manufacturing Engineering 

This permanent post Is funded under the Welsh Office for 
Information Technology.' Applications are Invited for this 
Important post. Candidates should be graduate Engineers 
experienced in Design and Manufacturers,- with an Interest fn 
CAM, FMS, Robotics and Automation. Recent industrial 
experience woufd be an advantage. 

Research in Manufacturing 
Systems (Two Year Fixed 
Term Appointments) 

The post Is funded under the Welsh Office initiative for 'Infor- 
mation Technology'. Applications are Invited tram recent grad- 
uates in Mechanical or Production Engineering with a specific 
interest in Integrated Manufacturing Systems. The successlul 
applicant will be expected to register for a research degree. 


SALARY SCALE 
Principal Lecturar 
Senior Lecfurar 
Lecturer I 

Research Associate 


El 3,096 - £1 4,580 Par-El 6,487 (Under ravtev 
ei1,17S-El4,166 Bar-El 2J99 (under ravtev 

es, 910-El 0,178 (under revfev 

£5,1 81 -C7, 176 funder revlev 


For lurther details and application form please write 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope to:- 

The Principal 

West Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education 
TownhHI Road, Swansea SA2 Ollf 
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Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Higher 
Education 
continued 


YMC A Nutionnl College 


TRAINING 
FOR YOUTH AND 
COMMUNITY WORK 
TUTOR 


Alf you *(iille«»il«* iv I in ioii: 

■ ilf.il In Iclr-.i-. and ii.niri.ii 

■ lii.il> iii'i'pl'' learn tp.irrbn- 

Jiirlv In situation*) 

‘ If-iii ii j.r.iph" ahum wnrKliill 
with | in II vl*l mi I*. , iirnupi. 

• >rilillll*.l(lon*i nr r.iniimllllrli-*. 

• use vnnr i:h>i'I'Ii‘IKl-h Ini 
lnu Millin'.' 


W<> art- limhliin fni mich ■> 
■■■tmiii !«■ lulu a li'um nr 
« n ruin I M»"l tutors ill til” 
VMC A Nil I lmi>'l Culleur. S/he 
will lio primarily Involved lit 
til” lillll.ll »l .liriLltM nf in.ilni i» 
vtiiil'-liiv Ini’ vimth iinii vnin- 

111111*1 I V B'llll. 


Wt' IVIIIlllI UHI'I'I I Hlill till' 
MIl'I'vHIllI ■IHIllirilllt will IlllVtl 
II lioiiri'i' i nr Hu I'lliilviiliiiil i 
mill ■•tnorii'ii' r> Him isreli-iuiit 
m vi mi 1 1 'iml •■■imiiitiiiii v 
mark. II I*. nisei llkolv rlinl s/ln- 
Will luivc iniilortitkrii srmio 
rni-ilii-i- nIihIv iimiruprinin 
inufissinii.il ImlJiliiii. S/ho 
si mill 1 1 hr H C.hi Ihllun mill 
riiiniiilLliiil m su' lll Jllsllrri. 


Thr ii|i|i'>llltliiu ill In lino In 
coin mi’ii from Lxl .Inn miry 
l!18fi. 


Tilt- snlnrv will he un II 111 -- 
iil in m FE Leri u ror II Scuta’ - 
M'iiIiiIh O to IX) i nrruutly 
C7.54H - £11.634 p.n-. lilns 
London Allowance £678 p.n. 


A|>||| Iml loll forms slid nnr- 
IfLiilnri mny bonbisfiiotl from: 
The Principal, VMCA Nnllon- 
iij Connin'. 642 Forest ftuail, 
London El 7 3KF. Tel: 320 
33 09. 


Clutinu iliite fnr npnllra- 
October 1985. 


tioiw im 
(51679) 


West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education 


(incorporating 
Bi sh op 0 tter C ollege , 


Chichester and 
Bognor Regis College) 


LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH 

(Burnham F -B. Scales £7 ,648 
■ IlS.llB currently under 
review) 


Applications ere Invited for 
Ihe per mane ut poet of Lectur- 
er or Senior Lecturer (accord- 


ing to experience) In the En- 

S Ush Section of the institute. 
l major . contribution to 


loacher^-trntnlng particularly 
nt Primary level will be looked 


for. especially In the Language 
Arta field. Interests In In- 


formation technology end /or 
multi -cultural lam would be en 
edvontage. 


Further details and applica- 
tion forma fropi The Direc- 


tor 1 a flocratery. Weal Sussex 
Institute of Higher Education, 
The Dome. Upper Doonor 
Rood, Bofliior Heqla, West 


Bognor Heqla. 

Simses P021 1HR. Tel: 0345 
863381.' 


Closing date for applica- 
tions: 16 th September. 1903. 
1316781 HB 


ChriatChurch College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 


RESEARCH FELLOW 


(Technical anil Vocational 
Education Initiative 
Evaluation) 


Tltn College hew bnen com- 
ml hb fnu ad to undortuka the 


indeponctant I'valuutlon of th« 

El I ' ‘ ‘ 


TVEI projects In Cantnrbury. 
Bromley nnd Qexiuy and 
wishes to nppoint n Research 
Follow for n period or five 
years mul from Juiiunry 1086 . 
for tills purpose. Applicants 
should be omduui.es and pre- 
ferably have □ successful re- 
cord uf tenrlilna In u secon- 


dary school. Experience of 
monltnrliiB or evaluation In — 


arnn nf tlie secondary curricu- 
lum Ii Unsirable. 


iviuui r w* ■ « — i »■ •■■> ■■ 

stamped Hddrosaod vujniin. 
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Continuing Education 



SCOTTISH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COUNCIL 


CHIEF 

EXECUTIVE 


£28,386 - £30,327 (under review) 


The Scottish Vocational Education 
Council (SCOTVEC), established 
in March 19X5, is the main national 
awarding body for advanced 
and non -advanced vocaiional 
ij u ul ideal ions in Scoiluntl. 

As Chief Executive you will he 
responsible to the Council for ihe 
implement alii in of policy and 
the management of SCOTVEC 
activities, it ici tiding ihe develop- 
ment of the new National Certificate. 
The brief includes the planning, 
allocation and control of slaff and 
financial resources; and extensive 
liaison with other educational 


establishments throughout the UK 
and prominent representatives of 
government and industry. 

You must have relevant experience 
in education nr industry, ideally 
both; experience in managing an 
organisation undergoing substantial 
change will he particularly useful. 


For further details apply to: 
Dr. P. Clarke, Chairman, 
SCOTVEC, 

22 Great King Street, 
Edinburgh EH3 6QH 
Telephone: 031*557 4555 


■■4 


SCOTVEC 



SENIOR 

DEVELOPMENT 

OFFICER 


Principal Officer 
Range— 
£15,453-£16,194 


This newly created post offers the opportunity to play a major role 
in the work of (he national Unit for the Development of Adult 
Continuing Education. The Officer will work with the Head of Unit 
on the full range of UDACE activities, Including the professional 
support of Inter-agency working groups and the supervision of 
development projects. Broad experience and knowledge of the 
education of adults la essential and a background In work-related 
or higher education might be an advantage. 

The post is based at the Unit's headquarters In Leicester and the 
8uces9ful applicant should take up the post as soon as possible. 


Further particulars from UDACE, 19b De Montfort Street, 
Leicester LEI 7QE (telephone 0533 551451). Closing date 
for applications 23 September 1985. 

(020994) 


. . n "S 

llimill liiiiiill IkIIIIii limii 



uni 

hi 

hi 

Him 


Courses 


Research and Studentships 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 


Research Degrees 

The college’s Postgraduate Prospectus contains details of 
research In the following subjects, available for entry to the 
degrees ot VlPhll and PhD in Octobe r 1BB5: 

Arts and Social Studies 

Art and Design, Communlcalton Studies, Drama, Educa- 
tion, English Literature, French, Geography, German, His- 
tory, Music, Psychology, Social Anthropology, Social 
Administration, Sociology. 

Sciences 

Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, 
Statistics. 


rees are available by either full-time or part-time 
lr< 


All di 

study .Normal entrance requirements include at least a 2nd 
class first degree (in some cases an upper second is 
specified). 


Full details and application forma (pleaae slate courses) are available 
from the Admission* Officer. University of ‘ 


■»veii inn rtuiiiiooiwiiie wiiivwii univgimv 

College), London 8E14 8NW (01-0927171) 


London, Goldsmiths' 


(oaoses) 


Independent Colleges 


The salary In within tho 
rami* *7.348 - £ 12.080 p.n. 
lunilar ravlawi. 


For further details wrlta to 
Mrs. Joan Lana, Farsonnl 
Assistant to Ihn Prlnalpnl, 
Christ Church Col Iran, Can- 
terbury CT1 I HU, unclosing n 


to whom applications should 
bu sent not later Ulan 30 
Bopl amber. 0 1 6 BO) HR 


FOR DETAILS 
OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 


PLEASE RING 

SUE PEPLOW 
01-253 3000. 


HABERDASHERS’ MONMOUTH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


APPOINTMENT OF 


HEAD 


Tlie school is an independent day and boarding 
school, with an established record of academic 
excellence. 


Applications are invited for the post of Head 
which will fall vacant on September 1st 1986. The 
school has approximately 600 girls aged 7-18 years 
nnd is endowed and administered by the Worship- 
ful Company of Haberdashers. 

Further details may be obtained from the Bursar, 
Haberdashers’ Monmouth School for Girls, Here* 
ford Road, Monmouth, Gwent NP5 3XT, the whom 


applications should be sent by October 7th, 1985. 

1(00976) 


WORKPLACE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SURVEY 1984 


Data from this Survey is now available and the Economic and 
Social Research Council invites proposals for research 
projects. It is a large and complex data set and its use will 
require substantial expertise. It is on deposit at the ESRC Dat h 
A rchieve at Essex University. Priority will be given, in this first 
round of projects, to. work which can be completed by 
September 1986. Funds urc available from October 1985. 


Further details may be obtained from ChrisCnswill at ESRC, I 
Temple Avenue. London EC4 (01-353 5252 Ext 202). 


(O20BBB) 


IEISIRICI 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
USEAMCH 
COUNCIL 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Departments of Machsnltil 
Engineering and Enalnearlna 
Mathematics 


RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 


A« live llyilrcKj^nomlcand 
Hnucuzu Film Bearings for 
Vibration Control 


Aupll'-iitlunn nro twvtlvlfar 
tlm pool or llasimrch Associate 
to curry mil theoretical wort 
on liydruilviininle iindsquesu 
film 1 mitrings operating 

■ millin' tli' uilll olortro-VlMoiB 

Inlirlciiiitn- The nlm Of 
rm.riiri.li Im to determine £• 
nut a ill Ui which llm lond c«P»- 
rltliiM of tlm bmirlnwi «JJ 
rlmiiiH-d liv ..Ktornally «f>P in 


cimmu ci uy 

mnnnntlL uni f'lnctrlcnlfl* 1 *. 
Tim r.,.inlbillty «>f u » l " 0 m I h * 
bcnrlnn «« ““ u ^ U \°Jiu 
for vlbriitlon control will «w> 
ll(l aMHUMSftl. 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 


Department ot Catering 
Management 


RE8EARCH ASSISTANTS - 
GRADE A (TWO POSTS) 


Afipflcalloni are invited 1mm hoUua of 
honour* dogrra, or equindent. to cany oui 
- led neearclt tor the hotel and catering 
•try (n the following areee: 

Post 1: MetkeUng Pfoduottvlly; Rnandal 
Reportnfl; Management Develop- 
ment 

Poet 2: Application of Expert System* In 
Buatoase Devetopment (In coBab- 
oration wttt the DonartniBnt of 
Melhemtlce. Statfrics and 
Computing) 

The poate contain a teaching elenwnt of up 
to etc hours per weed. 

The euccecshd candidates wll be expected 


to regtetor tot a higher degree. The con- 
tracts are available Irom lei October 1965 


end be renewable annualy to amaxlmunurf 
three years. 


Babiy £6,181 - £7,178 
Futtwr detelto and epgUoallon term front 
Sterling Office, Oxford Polytechnic, Head- 
^ut. Oxford OX3 0BP Cbdord 64777 ext 


CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS 
23th SEPTEMBER 1989 


An Equal Opportunities Employer 


mom 


University of 
lag 


Cambridge 

Department of EUuret Ion 


TttlM ranuorcli le P«rJ “ f *P 

al Enttltirerina and EngmBoi 
ina Muthomaile*. 


SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 


The Department of Educa- 
tion wishes to appoint a 
Benlor Research Auaclate 
from 1 January 1986 for a 
maximum of two calendar 
years to undertake ■ project 
funded by the EBRC evaluet- 
■nje rour History msthodB 
PQCB courses. The successful 
applicant wll! be responelbln, 
with the Project Director, for 
the evaluation doslgn and. 
with the asslstonce of a 


with the theory of hydrodm 
mlc lutarfeatlon of ^ 
Newtonian fluid nmensm- 
would be an aUvantsB"' 


The post le funded JW *• 
Science end Enotneerln 8 ^ 
search Council end Is tens 
for 18 months. 


£8^3tf In p°er l rn^;^ 

^«c“rdlno«°“|: 
quullflcatfuns and sxparn" 


seconded teacher, conducting 


field work In the four partlcl 
patina training institutions. 


Salary: £10.330 - £14.923. 


Applicants with substantial 
teething and research exparl- 
ence, preferably in teacher 
education, are Invited to apply 
for further particulars to: Tho 


Applications, which 
Include a curriculum 
ths names of thr«» ™ j.s. 

should bo sent «o »r. of 

Burdess, nopartmeot yn|t 
Mechanical Enolnj> er| n Bl up oii 
varsity of ,NewcMlla 
Tyne. NEl 7BU bj - 1«‘ 
bar 1983. from mdiom ' 
doisils may also ba 


™ tlLIIIPId IU ■ 

Samtary of the Department 

l!r“r“St r , ,li rU cT a ln fK 


(316961 


to whom rormal letters of 
appllcaUpn (three copies; and 
names of two referees should 
“""ent by 30 September 1983 . 
(B1707) H12 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Enginesrin® 


University of 
Bath 


The University of 
Manchester 

Manchester Business School 


School of Humanities & Social 
Sciences 


RESEARCH OFFICER 


RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN THE 

MANAGEMENT OF 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 


COLLEGE needs □ pml-ilme laariier In 
ench or lltc following subject arons 
to wOTk u small number of noun 
during our ncirmal leaching hours 

of 9 id 5 on weekdays: Malnemu- 
ito/SlBiistlcs/Scicnce; ■■ Soclotogy. 
' 'Accounting,- Law. French. 1 Please 
Tl-wfil) B315, 


quqllllMl canOldetes. y 


198B%1 pLoOT. 1 November 
1380 for ESRC-flnenced pro- 

Chonan ° n u , Ofslcfbutlonal 
ant? hS: Equity, 

System? i “. h T“*-*™nsfer 

SJ!*™ studying aspects of 

FEB *da “* rl button using 

r.rf, “**■- Tor one year in the 
wl, h tea possl- 


RESEARCH 

assistant ^ 

allpform construction. 


A . Research ^aslstw 
required Tor a period o. #n wl 
years to carry out fun«J an tW 

and development 

iS 0 addiuo ? . 5- ■ 


£1 3 , l 92§ P p .a?" ily £ll - a0 * - 


g^^eVuanmiti^e Skins 


PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.E.S. 


«JS6TW35Jp £8i9ao 


laterlal In the ' A?uoa. 

Dapartident. In addiuo ,, jo 

ticfcetloii will b« ^ 

slip-forming rield^w 

will be carried outon in . 

coast of Scotland, Thr w 

tee will he encou^ Mra «. 
register for a higher 

0 « ■) n lot 



erSusRS3&ns; 



tUBTIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.9.85 


tteieoren gau , 

ing (scale undor rovie 

Further parti ru 1 art“ n<, .rw 
plication forms ^| Vfl rsU£. , 
secretary ■ TJhe 


jlesearch and Studentships continued 




teesside polytechnic 
Principal Lecturer 
In Social 
Administration 
and 

Lecturer ll/Senlor 
Lecturer in Social 
Administration 


TTiesbove posts ate available In the 
Department o! Administrailve and 
gofjiqi studies. Applications are 
tough! from persona able to leach 
In one or more ol Ihe following 
subject areas:- Comparative Social 
PoOcy; Comparative Poverty; Local 
Government: and Welfare 

Problems of Urban Society. 
Applicants will be expected to have 
a good first degree and a posi- 
greduate qualification related to the 
subject area. 

Applicants for the Principal Lecturer 
post in particular will be expected to 
have a good research record and 
be able to give leadership In this 
w&JecL 
Salary; 

Principal Lecturer: 

£1 3.096-El 4, 5S0 (work bar) - 
£16,467 per annum. 

The salary at commencement will 
ba no greater than El 4,580 per 
annum. 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer: 

£?, 548-El 1.175 (efficiency bar) - 
£12,128 (work bar) - E14.061 per 
annum. 

An eppolnlmenl will be made at 
Lecturer II level and the salary at 
commencement will be no greater 
than £12,090 per annum. 
Application forms are available 
from: Ths Personnel! Section, 
Teuatda Polytechnic, Borough 
Road, Middlesbrough, Cleveland 
T81 3 BA, Telephone: 0042 
218121, Extension 4114. 

Cfoalng date for applications: 

30 September 1BB5. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

(020997) 


University of Bristol 

Information TimHihiJi mv 
Hosnnn ft Ctilltr#* 


NETWORKED 
„ INTELLIGENT 
INSTRUMENTATION 


Informs! Ii HI In lumlntiv 
■uioorrji Cun in* m Hu- 
Wnrsliyiir nriMtii is miiif-r- 
“Wnp an ln<liiNirl,illv.Hiit<ii- 

taTSfi. raw.u-.U ■■rultvi'l 
“iwnviiju tlm nsi* ol In, til -ii p,*<i 
S22I5r. k * 1,1 eniilyiUrtl insiiu- 
SSSMlcre. Al. Dill oil. ms In,- II 
P U M nn> inviti-il I ruin 
tH 

STJ** 1 trtbuteU n>iil-tiiiii- svs- 
Mpcrlanri- will) Mb- 
JJ5," w InstriiiiK-iiiiiilnii 

iff??).*' 1 r> r “ knuwloilm- ui 
«v£°f, t:orn langusuo, wimiil r»r 
■vranfagaous bur nut ushvii- 
Appik-oni* Mit-.ii i, i ncis- 
■IlkFu.^w ■MMKMirH lll-lirri*. 
woY^J ah .f. n MSc ur Ph» 

vs. 

sr B S&r Jin * ,o 

a fi£ 5 p,oi ) > G®'’ 1 *ri- 
Uri|ijii?® t ^5 n !‘ Enulni-nrlnu. 
1*8 iTn^ ° r rtrlHtnl 


The University of 
Lancaster 


D «Partment or Sociology 


J&CINITIATIVE 

°Axm C 3Ak CHANGE 

andeconomic 

LIFE 


**M M iSS h . of ! hl!r ■" rn ~ 

WDrk on'i? 1 e »rly I'lHO »u 

^ sra n | 0 ,t if A '“■■'•uy of vie- 
htlqlo h?.-, ""rtHrxnfcun In 
S 01 * vSB Tin. 

•M li j, r,jr } H H«ui*riis 
yrricer wlll e l. Dct,,! ' , »ii<* 

fe.w«iition . AV" 


III 


L® addition "ti? *" fnlulf 
2! ,4 <hnic«i /L 11, *“■ * ,,s mimJv 

<llv| ‘ 1 or> Lr ^bnu'r.'^ ,J "‘ 

Lai 


r * vt *V»». *® ’ tl 4.13(1 Uinli-i 


I?", 01 1 no rcroV 211! n r 1 at • •’ •' 
U^rwiv iSIf "• n La 3 2/0 1. 
fe.O'tir I.M iVM.“ all, . llJ " • 
Ka , *E M tens (ml. , \ v 

!,0,, mberlgag| isYf i’iTlIlS 


PLEA8e MENTION the 

T^H.E.8. 

V#MEW REPLYING to 


. ( *° ve Wl8EMENTS. 


TEESSIDE 

POLYTECHNIC 


RESEARCH IN 
COMPIfTER- 
INTEGRATED 
MANUFACTURE 

Applies liana ora Invited lor five posts In 
conneeiion with a irirea-year 
Interdlec/pllnniy research pioaramma 
In CIM Intended to produce a system tor 
Uw computer-aided design and 
manufacture of flat-pack furniture. 

RESEARCH IEU0W 

Responsible for leading the rauarch 
team and integrating Its atforta with the 
Polytechnic's computer-aided 
Candle 


manufacturing facilities. Candidates 


should have higher degree andor 

■••Tarter" __ 


CAOCAM experience and should 
preferably be engineering graduates. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 1 

To be responsible tor the 'front end" of 
the project, that la for an appraisal both 
of designers requirements of an 
Integrated system and the product 
category to 6e designed Candidates 
should nave a good honours degree or 
MSn In Psychology andtor Ergonomics 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
2 & 3 

To be responsible tor the design and 
Imptemantotton of the software tor a 
product modelling system Candidates 
should have a good honours degree In 
Computer Bctenea and experience in 
computer graphics or computer-aided 
design. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 4 

To be responsible tor the devetopment 
ot computer communication protocols 


between the design end production 
■ - Brier 


facllllleg and the interfacing of 
particular machines to Ihe system. 
Candidates should have a good 
honours degree In Electronics, 
Computer Technology or 
Instrumentation and Control 
Engineering. 

Candidates tor the Research Assistant 


B is will be eipeci od to register for a 

M 


higher degree. 


8Blary: Research Fellow <7,548- 
1.9 10 | 


£8.910 per annum. 


Salary: Research Assistants £5,910- 
” 1,405 | 


£6.405 per Bnnum. 

Further particulars and application 
forme obtainable from the 
Perionnel Section, Teesside 


Polytechnic, Borough Road, 
■"llddlai 


Middlesbrough, Cleveland TB1 3BA. 


Telephone (0842) 218121 extension 


Closing date for applications: 30 

September 1985 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 

1030871) 


UMI8T 


l)i-|iiii-lnieril nf I'nlyril'U- 
‘inulnny 


Hriaiu-r ami Ti« linulnoy 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Amilii-iiilorm tir« invin.rl 
(mill I'nlvmcr Chi.infHlH/ 
Oi-iliinli ( *1 ii'iii IM h lor un 
liiitiisli'lullv-K|»iii , .<>r'<''l pro- 
Im l mi -synilir-i.il* nf rrai iir- 

n»r Cl fnr I'nly 

I'rnllurll.iir. Tlld Bill rneuf nl 
Uimlli mil will join n iniilil- 
(lle. I |il I iinrsr rmu.iirch iiniiin In- 
vuIvl-iI wilfi lliu i>ronuriitl«)ii 
anil > li-iru. im-Utiilnii nt ninte- 
rloln (nr u..n in llr-nr Knn Injec- 
tlon Mi in 1(11 n«) i HIM). Tliu 
liiMl nl ilia piinlilnitxi'.irn or 
rustnrmlmiin level Is lunuldi- 
for iwn years und *ho salary 
will Im (Inpciulent mi rmol- 
Ifirminne, nuc sml experience. 
Thr. nppurltinlly to refllstor 
(or « hlilhnr Uourcn will be 
ovnllablu. 


CunmiirncKii) salary will ba 
within ihn rruiy.' £ 6,600 - 
£9, SOO per annum t under re- 
view). 


Letters nl uppllcolloil, 
riuntlnd reference PST/147. 
InrliKlIrin u r.v. arxl »hc names 
ul two refarroa shcruld bu seiil 
lo Dr J.I.. Htanfyrd. Depurl- 
iiinii ol I'olyrncr Si ionm ond 
Terhiiuluny, UMIbT. P O Boa 
88. Mum Huslt.r M60 lfJD. 
(rum wliiun (prther inturinn- 
tltjii Is nvuiluhlo. Tiro clovlna 
(lull. In 23 hupmmber 1983. 
I317UO) »M 9 


AberysLwyth 
The Univo»Uy College 
of Wufes 


f).-itui i nr ■ -rii «j| Cl 

Aiipli' un. inv lii-il lur un 


SERC 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT8HIP 


(u nor), on "Din-.t il.-tur- 
inri. n Inn >il r.!.illl* > "ivviul 
nil ii> lurch Irom ipuUroil 
in.u.ln illlli.l- ll-.n «MM 
■nidi i Un «lir«ili#n ot l)r J M 
Adiirin F.' nerleni •> In t-rvaial 

srruimrL- <Ji »i.rin|nullrui wsliMi 
X-rr»i *»r n-uli hi 1 1 111 1 rui tl ■ »n In 
denii ■!.!»-. Iliit-i « dllr ltlmi will 
■dhi Mid' >i u'.iri'j hmii refcolu- 

(loii pim ri.'i rtlffrei tunivivn 
nl I lie Hnth.-rruril Appleton 


J Apt-. - 

l.iilrurnl>arr ninl ri'J liislllul 

l..i'ie-|.oi>.)«') in- Cirflioble. 


7r**- «i*|ualn(«nuur intiillaWe 


fnr tun v«-ur% IruiiJ i 
086 uiki iu un llir I r A f A Mrlr 


I-.ran -» .HI iu ui. ..." cl.. 

nltli r.riirlil>*J *.nl«r» •»> £7 S - D 

ulus IJS* (under rnvir wi- 

ilplilu.iiuii forme nnd furjnnr 
Hi iilur* ran be °Ma , rwn 
from tin; ««affinv filitctr, JW 


t'n| versify Lutnsf,?* itree*’ 


r*.liy Lulhnf 1,1 

0970 3177. £*i 80 7). Lltjslno 
date iorei/iiiiritloM trinuy v 
October 1983- 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 


nopnrtini.iii „ f M«na,p. m ..„i 
aliifllcs 


Secondary Education 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


AilvlintuU Miuiiiru. liirlrni 
Tui-hlmlmiy 


£5. 1 R 1 . £3.910 limy uw«j-i l 
P'-nuinii) 


The <*‘in tif llm jin.li., i is 

11,1,1 ol 

A.M.T. upon Ihcr.iii- Q r mu ,,' 
uuers In ninnurniliirlnu "uni- 
PJI 1 , 1 "" r «*niiu. l ii,.|Hly iiimui 
their Innriiliiu uupiIs, 


The pom | b uvullubm from 
1 Ortolmr 
laaa. ror u pnrlnd nf tu-„ 
years with the possibility of 
an cxinnsiuii for u luriher 
Veer. 


_»i5 pp fit. Bn, *“ hoM| d Un firudu- 
atos with an Interest in mnn- 
unemcm odu ration fo" ELm,: 
naloglrat chnnue. le 1 


wiM h w- *‘ip ce »"7ul candidate 
w 1L wT ,1 i -e ' 1 , ,p can I star 


A^iuatlpn fcirnka and 


further particulars arc obtain- 
f com The Peraonnel Sec. 

C0& M Rtf‘5" 


Cloalno date: Monday. 23 
September 1 989, (SI 7 13) HI2 



THE HEAD OF HAILEYBURY 


The Governors of Haileybury invite applications 
for the post of Head, which will fall vacant in April 
1986, in succession to Mr. D.M. Summcrscale, 
M.A. who is to become Head of Westmin- 
ster School. Further particulars of the appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the Secretary to the 
Council. Haileybury, Hertford, Herts SGI 3 7NU, 
to whom applications, including a summary infor- 
mation form to be provided by the Secretary, 
should be sent not Inter than 12th October 1985. 


University of 
Oxford 


Tmnapurt studies unit Colleges and Departments of Art 


APPOINTMENT OF 
RESEARCH 
OFFICERS 


Twu vacancies ax 1st to Join 
thin lundlnu reuuinrh urauu, 
spoclnllslna In social and aco- 
nomlc studied of n wide runup 
of transport problnma. One 
uupohiten will Join it prnjoct 
examining the conaeq nances 
of UirfaraitccB in bus ear vice 
lovole through analysis of 
travul | .attorns and trip duls. 
Orlnlnul pronrammliiu skills 
aro required. The othor 
appnlntaa will streuntlien ex* 
Istlnn cnpablllthis. npacirically 
In survey ileslan. admlulatra- 
tlan and nnalyula. Initial 
appointment In bath cases la 
ror uiia year, but with on 
axpnctiillon of axtanelon. 


Salary on ftnsonrch Stale 


IA. £7.520 - £12.130 (Award 
outntandlnni. 


Further donuts rroni: Tho 
Ailmliiintrntor, Transport 
Stiiillns Hull, 11 n«vliint(in 
111 util, Oxfmd 0X2 6NII. ITnl: 
(OH6S) 53101). 


C U.kliii) dull- fur npiillcu- 
Minis: AOIIi HcuKtiulN.r. I ‘I HR. 
rM7ii. r i) m2 


Anton University 


Drpiii-tilli.iil of Muilnru 
l.uniiiuinPH 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

(PART-TIME) 


A|i|illiatliii)s arn Invltnd fur 
tho uliova iiiml tuiuloil by thu 
llrlt Inli Araih'iny. Tho iipimin. 
It-i- will wnrk with Piofnwoi 
II. (; Aui'r. Hi-uil ul Ilia De- 
part ini*iil uf Ma.lurii Lnii- 
iiuikick, Invohilaailno tho com- 
niiinhnilvr altuatlonn, 

strairMjfes and luska In which 
rerunt fornlon hinguugo prodii- 
ittos nr*: Involved In Industry 
and lominorva. 


CiuidldatcH should havo 
uunllllratloiiR In furoluu lan- 
auunch nnd familiarity with 
rommiinltntlvo appronriias to 
lanDiiane hsm and/or tcarhlni). 
Expurlrnre or survey 

mrthods/lntrrvlow techniques 
will ha nn udvuntaqe. 


Tho iippulntmcnl will bn un 
n half-tlmn haste and tlm Ini- 
tial sulury will ho up to 
£ 11.000 par annum (pro* 
rntu). 


und 


Application forms 
further part ir ulers may be 


obtained from the poraonnol 
Officer l Academic Stoff), 
nuattnvi Ref; 704/136, Aelon 
University. Aston Trleitglp. 
nirmlnilham 114 7ET. Tel: 
021-339 3611. Ext. 4563. 
f.luslnu date lor Ihn receipt or 
jppll. id lone Is 27th Heplrm- 
l,er. IBM5. (51733) 1112 


University of Stirling 


Institute for nelall StudJea 


RESEARCH FELLOW 


Tho Institute for 5?“ , L S, V& 
jar uvlilill is buBfcd 'n tn^ 
Department of Business Slud- 
nnnitcat lone from 


£; P ? n r ir. , r"a>pr.«.ione i rrom 

sultabte- qualified cartdjdatne 
roF s Sew p«t of Research 


Kilnw"*Tho appointee will be 
expected In work on a numlier 
Sf 1 researi'h pruarammea eur- 

U. K - “ nntre lor resoDrch on 


ratiiil InH. Tho post is for 1 
tar Tn Ihe «rst Instance. 

Aar'i 1 Mo" 


‘irst Inatonce. 

£6.600 W 'i' MW SSI? 

review ) *!*!!», ififee „a evall- 
Sec- 


Further parllfulara -re a< 
73171.' 


j.v r a 

£x\ 2314 to whom 

S^rtw^faWr.^ 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Head of School of Art 


Required from 1 January 1688, or as soon as possible there- 
after. a suitably qualified and experienced person for this 
Grade IV Department which includes a Printing Division. 


The School of Art currently offers full-time courses forBTEC 
HND in Illustration, Foundation Art, an Art History i " ' 


. - - .... . — „ ulu , r wptton for 

a CNAA Degree, part-time craft and post-qualification 
courses in Printing and a range of non-vocatlonal evening 
classes. 

Candidates should have relevant academlc/profesBlonal 
qualifications and teaching experience, together with 
responsibility al a senior level In a college or in Industry. 
Salary In the range Cl 4.799 lo £16.578 (award pending). 


Details and forms, to ba returned by 23 September, 
* — i— i|, CCAT East Road, Cambridge CB1 1PT. 


from Prlncl, ... 

Tel. (0223) 63271, ext 2036. 


{WM77 


EQUAL 


OPPORTUNITY 


EMPLOYER 


Stourbridge College 
of Technology & Ait 
Dudley 

Metropolitan Borough 


C Equal Opportunity 
Employer) 


LECTURER P/T 
IN SCULPTURE 


£12.70 hour-jy - In Depart- 
mem or Fine Art ft-oni Octo- 


ber. 10 hours over two duyn 
per week for 32 weeks of 


coHepB year. Applicants 
ahpulrt ba praettetna Sculptors 


with experience of tench Inn 
students at B.A. level. 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
to advertisements 


33 


Administration 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR FURTHER EDUCATION 
REGIONAL CURRICULUM BASE 


Assistant Regional 
Development officer 


required to undertake a range 
of challenging Initiatives in 
Further Educallon. The 

candidate should possess 
staff and - curriculum 
development skills and . 

organisational Interests. Two' 
or three year contract, 
secondment welcomed. 


Senior Lecturer salary range 
starting at El i .1 75 and rising 
to £12,099. Local 
government conditions of 
service Starting date 1st 
January, 1986, or earlier. 
Further details from the 
Director, SRCB, 26 8ath 
Road, Reading RG1 6NT. 


Closing dale 25th Sep- 
tember. Interviews isih 
October. (Tawi 


King’s College London 
(KQC) 


(University of London I 


Centre for Educational 
Studios 


ASSESSMENT OF 
PERFORMANCE UNIT 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 


For thu first iiost. I ha aue- 
ceasful anul leant will ba ux- 
preted tu fiavn recent aspari- 
enie In teachinn u iloul e-c lento 


nt surnnclai'y nr middle level. 
Ex perl l- n .-ii of work In ciii-rlru- 
lum ur In mmomiiifmi develop. 
mailt diuirur or icseardi Pr 
lildhur dtpi-nn work In «.:)cihd 
ndtuntluii. would In. un udvan- 
lane: 


For the Nneuiid pusi, a 
quail I Ira I Ion In Srlnnre, 


M ii 111 omul I lh or Sac-la) Sulon- 
c«a which Inrlndrd Biibstuntlal 


work Jn statlatiiA and Ihe uflr 
or computing would b" ox- 
pactad. I linker Unijrro study 
ami raaaarch exiirrlruuu In 
education won Id ha arivan- 
turinotis. 


Uoth apiiolnlmeiiia will bo 
for li years, coininniii'lnfi ou 


anon ua ^po^ibio. nflei- 1 »t 


January 


Salary will tan within tha 
. JP 0 D nf £7. 020 - £12,130 per 
annum plus £1.233 Loudon 


Allowances. 


Further information and 
application ror ms are avail* 
able from Die Personnel 
Office. King's Col I rue London 
(KQC). Chelsea Campus. 332 
King's Road . Londnu SWIO 


QUA, Tei: 01-351 "2488. Ex«T 
3636 . 


Cloflln o 23th Septem- 
ber 1983. (S 1663) HU 


Application ronno/detalla 
Ifoolscap SAE) from Tho Prin- 
cipal Irof. SCTA/PSl. Stour- 
brldDD College of Technology 


and Art. Hagley Road. Stour* 
bridge.^ West Midlands' DYB 


Overseas 


1QU. (9! 703) 


, H10 


Miscellaneous 


The University of 
Western Ontario 


University of 
Cape Town 


Faculty of Ennineerine 
Science 


The Royal Society 

It r(| ulcus an 

EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT 


ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 


to work un the preparation ot 
papers for puhllcn Hun In Ira 
prcNtinluiiB mntliiiiiiallrnl and 
physical journals. Candidates 
must liuvit a good dngrre In 
niatliuniutlrs or pltyairs. Some 
experience of uriltorlul work 
would be an advantatia. but It 
Is not essential, appropriate 
tr.tlnlnti will be given. An eve 
lor detail and a command uf 
guod si yin lit written Entlllih 
are essaitllal. A noii-sinuker 
would be priaferod- 


Applications arc lnvit.-d for 
a rnculty position In.Eloctrlral 
Eiipinoerlnp. Dniios Ijii ludo 
undoriiraduute anil graduate 
tearhlno. retsorcli and gradu- 
ate) student supervision, and 
normal adnKiihitratlvn work. 
Tno rank and typn of appoint- 
ment will dnpnnd un tlie uunl- 
irieatlons and cxpcrlcnro at 
the successful rundlilulu . En- 
pinuorlnq Scluneo at Wustorn 
1* . * dynamic renoartli- 
nrlented l-nculty. The mini, 
mum mialirii-ntlnnH are a 
Ph.l). in F.lecrrical Englimer- 
Inp (ur equivalent i and nirong 
and ilHmonatrnblp interest ami 
ability in resi-snli (n Diultai 
Elartronlrn. 


LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


APPlIraiiuiis ur<- Invited fur 
the abcivr pust. taruni friim ] 
July 1986. Thera .ir<* oppnrlu- 
nlilcs lit thr Depurrmnn i to 
tenth llm usual loplrg In En- 
glisli. nnd appllcniits Mliunld 
state their nTcos ■»». r-spci lul 
inturest bul sliuulil be lire- 
ptmd tu ti-urh In u iessonablv 
wide fluid. 


So lore range. Ill 7.267 - 

R2H.fl8‘3 per annum, with an 
annual bonus and uitr.utlvr 
stun benefits. 


The appuinrmeiir will be 
muds on tlm Administrative 
Assisi aril nradr (salary scale 
£7.583 - £10.133. tnrlndinu 
London Allowani'D. In six 
strips). Applicants snpukl he 
In the preferred atm range 21 * 
■ *3; the appal ntment IS likely 
to be made In the lower half of 
the scale. 


The starling date for this 


appointment Is .Inly 1. 198b, 
altl 


jit hough this may lie varied by 
mutual coiibDiil. 


Applications, will) details 
of two referees, should be 
sent to Ilia Assistant Secretary 
(Finance and Establishment i. 


Tlm Royal Society. 6 Carlton 

»T( 


Tlie processing of applies. 
tlons will srart on nocember 
lit, 1983 and applications, 
together with Ihn names of 3 
refer ana. should be sent to; 
Daan C.F. Chess, P.Enp.. 
Faculty of Engineering Svleit- 
(?. The University of Western 
Ontario. London. Ontario. 
Canada NBA 9B9. 


APpItrantH should submit a 
full curriculum vltut- und tlie 
nomrn and addrekuns uf llirni. 
referers not Inter than 21 
OtlCbor 1985 tn the Iteg- 
Istrflr. I Attention. Appolut- 
monisOIJIcn 138). Uiilversliv 
of Cspd JTown. Private Hug. 
HomlcliOKh, 7 700. Sniitli 
Africa. Further Information 
may be obtained from the 
Registrar or The Secretary. 
SA Universities Office. 
Chichester Huuin. 278 High 
Hoi born. London WCI V 7IIE. 


Hu us w Terraco. London BVY I V I 


Thd .University is especially 
Interested. In - ■ Bilcourftflltin 


Appllcatlnns are Invited for 
two pasts In the Coriira for 
Ediiiatlnnal Studies, This 
Cpiitra has been formed from 
tho merger of Cknisoa Callrgc 
Coni re fur Science and 

Ma(hemutlij Education and 
tho King's Collego Faculty of 
Education. The Research Fel- 
lows will be aiignged on the 
next phase of tlto work with 
the A.P.U. St I cure team at 
cnelsoa under tin. direction of 
Professor P.J. Block, who Is 
also Head of llie new Centre. 


The University's, policy I* 
not to discriminate on trie- 
grounds of sex. r*t|) ur reli- 
gion* Further information on 
the ' iiaAioihentBifon ' of' t7|U 
policy Is obtainable 4 on «■' 
nuesu (3J706> .. , , . H14 
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Overseas continued 


Overseas 

Appointments 

Solomon Islands 

The Government of the Solomon Islands inquires the services of the following 
to be based within the Solomon Islands College of Higher Education: 

SENIOR LECTURER - English 

The duties include teaching 'English for Special Purposes' programmes 
for various courses in the Schools of Industrial Development/ Finance and 
Administration; course development; the setting and organisation of examinations 
and approximately ten hours contact teaching per week. 

There will be extensive liaison with Heads of School and Directors on the general 
organisation of English teaching throughout the college and the relevant resource 
material required. 

Applicants should be aged 30-50, and possess an Honours degree in English 
ideally with a post-graduate qualification in EFIi/ESL and a minimum of five years 
teaching experience. Previous overseas experience will be an advantage. 
Reference AH312/J M c/ TH ES/ 1. 

SENIOR LECTURER - Mathematics 

The main duty of this post is tho training of students to teach Mathematics to 
Primary and Secondary Schools together with the upgrading and retraining of 
associated BtafL 

Additional tasks will be the planning and mounting of courses for the Diploma 
in Education (secondary and primary) and the Certificate in Teacher Training 
(primary); supervising the practice of methodology and co-ordinating the teaching 
of Mathematics in schools and assisting in curriculum development 
Applicants should possess an Honours degree in a branch of Mathematics or 
another degree with a major sequence In Mathematics, together with a professional 
teaching qualification and at least five years teaching experience, preferably 
including experience in a developing country. Primary school teaching would 
be an advantage. Reference AH312/JM c/THE S/2 
The appointments axe an contract to the Government of the Solomon Islands 
for periods of two years. Local salaries are in the range SJ. $7,806 to $9,584 pa, 
plus a tax free supplement, payable by ODA, in the range £9,433 to £12036 pa 
TterminaJ gratuities of 2B9i of local salaries may also be payable on satisfactory 
completion of contracts. Other benefits include free passages, children’s education 
allowances and subsidised accommodation. 

Exchange rate as at August 1988 - £LOO atg -21100 SI Dollars. 

For full details and application forms, please apply within 21 days, quoting 
appropriate rofoxanov and poet concerned and gi ving detafla oi age, 
qualifications and experience to: Appointments Officer/ Overseas Development 
Administration, Room 381, Abercrombie House, Eagleshaxn Road, EAST KILBRIDE, 
Glasgow G38 8EA. 



DEVELOPMENT 

Britain helping nations to help themselves 


Industry and Commerce 










University of 
Natal 

Pietermaritzburg 

nupnrlmf<itl ol b.jrlcilofllr 

Applli'ntluiia ure Invited 
from ttultnbly qualified P*r- 
■0(1% reward Inna of %ox. rull- 
nlon. rum. roluiir or national 
origin, for appointment to ill* 
post of 

LECTURER 

Though of reran t origin. 
Sociology Is a fully established 
depurtment In tlm Pietermar- 
itzburg Centra of tho Uni- 
versity. A necessary qualifica- 
tion for the post will be sit 
ability to teach Research 
Methods and Methodology et 
various levels of study. 
Teaching In other selected 
areas of the discipllnn with at 
luast one area or specializa- 
tion. preferably Urban Sociol- 
ogy Is also a requirement. An 
Inlarest mut daimuimt ruble ex- 
pnrlen.-ii III empirical research 
will bn n recommendation. 
The successful ranUldute will 
be inutl voted to participate In 
llte development of nil expand. 
Inn department. Duties are to 
ba aSMiimml as early In January 
1986 as pusaililfi. 

Tho appointment carries an 
attractive satury package, ile- 
tulln or which ere obtainable 
from thu Starring Section on 
request (Tel: 0331 633201. 
The salary offored will be 
daterntlnnd according to Mia 
qualifications and/or experi- 
ence af the BiiccoBsrul appli- 
cant. 

Application forms, further 
particulars of tha past, und 
conditions or service, are 
obtainable from the Rno- 
Istrar, University of Natal. P 
O Box 375, Pietermaritzburg. 
3300. with Whom application 
on tha prescribed form must 
be lodged not later than 27 
September 1985 ■ quoting re- 
ference PM BS 4/85. 

Application forms for over* 
seas applicants are available 
from ins Secretary. South 
African Universities Office, 
Chichester House. 278 High 
Hoi born, London WC1V 7HE. 
(51684) H14 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Pending budgetary approv- 
al, one-year. Visiting position 
for the 1986/87 academic 

S ear In Modern European 
latory, specialty in France 
or Oerman preferred (pot- 
slbllity af renewal). Ph-D. 
required. 

Rank and aolary com- 
mensurate with taacnlno «x- 
parlance and publications - 
Lecturer or professorial 
aerlaa, . 

Send application mate- 
ria la no latar than Novem- 
ber 1, 1BBS to Professor 
David Luft, History Dept.. 
C-004, University or Cnll- 
Jnjnln. San Diego. La Jolla, 
CA 92093. UCSD la an AA/ 
BOE. (51709) H14 


PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 



immNTS 

ACHIEVERS 

SYSTEMS ENGINEERS 
SYSTEMS SALES PROFESSIONALS 
ENGINEERS/SCIENTISTS 
Phone Kale Da won for an application 
form on 01-995 1441, extension 4150, 
quoting reference: TES/2 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN 1 
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LATER THAN 10AM j 
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Administration continued 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC “ 

Aoedemlc Administration Daparlinent 

ASSISTANT ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 
P.0. (35-38)- £10, 716-El 1,562 p.a. 

(pay award pending) NJC salary 
and conditions. 

Ref. APC 60/85. 

weft qualified academically with a ' suooMsful record of 
employment experience at a responsible level. ' 

For further .details add application forms please call our 24 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Education Officer: William H. Stubbs 
Chief Inspector: 

David H. Hargreaves 

These posts are available because of promotions and 
retirements and recent important changes in the structure 
of the Inspectorate. 

In May 1988 the ILEA will become the first directly elected 
Education Authority. These posts provide opportunities to 
contribute to the development of education In inner London 
as part of an experienced team of some 140 professional 
educationalists. Candidates of the highest calibre are now 
sought for the following posts, some of which are new. 
Applicants must demonstrate a thorough understanding of 
education practice and have a commitment to the 
Authority's policies on equality of opportunity (race, sex, 
and class). 

Applications from employees of the GLC or MCCs with 
relevant experience will be welcome. 

Staff Inspector 
(English) 

To lead and co-ordinate the work of a vigorous and 
Imaginative team of Specialist Inspectors, Wardens and 
Advisory Teachers. She or he will be responsible for 
developing all aspects of English In the Authority's Schools 


developing all aspects of English In the Authority's Schools 
and will also advise as necessary In respect of 
establishments of higher and further education. 
Applicants should have good academic qualifications, 
substantial experience In teaching and advisory work and 
an extensive knowledge ol recent developments In the 
subject. 

Staff Inspector for 
Careers Education 



& Guidance 


To lead a team to advise upon and Inspect all aspects of 
careers education In secondary schools, special schools 
and colleges of further and higher education. 

Applicants should have appropriate academic 


qualifications together with substantial relevant experience 
as a careers advlser/teacher/leclurer/afflcer. 

Staff Inspector for 
Science and 
Technology in 
Further and Higher 
Education 

To inspect, advise upon and to co-ordinate the work of 
specialist inspectors In, construction, engineering, 
physical/btological sciences, and the new technologies, In 


specialist inspectors In, construction, engineering, 
physical/blologicHl sciences, and tha new technologies, In 
the post-school sector. The person appointed will 
contribute as a specialist in one of these fields. 

Extensive experience, Including senior management 
responsibility, In FHE Is required. 

Staff Inspector for 
Business Education 

To Inspect find advise upon business education and to co- 
ordinate the work of three Inspectors for business 
education In the Authority's schools, colleges and 
polytechnics. Theperson appointed will contribute as a 
specialist In one of the main fields of business, law, and 
management education. 

Inspector for Business 
Education 
(District Rank) 

To Inspect and advise on business education and related 
studies In schools, colleges and polytechnics. Wide 
experience of the field and a particular Interest in the 
applications of microtechnology are required. 

Inspector for 
General Education in 
Further, Higher and 
Community Education 
(District Rank) 

To Inspect and advise on a wide range of general and 
preyocatfonal courses In tha Authority’s Further Educawn 
Colleoea. Knowledge of MSC/YTS developments and of 



Provision in further and adult education for the . 

disadvantaged and ihose with special educational needs » 
required. Applicants should have a record of curriculum 
Innovation. 

Salary range for the above 
District Rank posts:- 
£19,804— £21,540 

Plus £ 1,494 London Weighting Allowance 

tksnjorma and further details ere avail able /ton tM 


: — . , . — ’ “ ‘Mima pissM 

(Recruitment), Newcastle upon Tyne NE 1 8 STvU 


>i acnior 

to whom 


London SE1 7PB. Please Indicate cteany 
^nKhpoatfa) you are interested In. Please enclose an SA& 
of completed application forms 


I 
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Overseas continued 


Technical Education 
Posts Overseas 


Botswana Polytechnic 


Principal 

Duties: to be responsible to the Botswana Ministry or 
Education for the administration or the Polytechnic and 
the Implementation of policy. 

Qualifications: candidates must possess either an 
engineering degree or be a corporate member of a 
recognised Engineering Institution, and have 
appropriate Industrial leaching and administrative 
experience as Head of Department. Candidates must 
be British with n UK educational background, 
preferred age 40-G7. 

Salary: a basic salary paid locally of Pula 15,828 
(S1-P2.4 approximately ) plus a normally tax free 
supplement paid by the British Government under Its 
Bid programme of £7,320 (single) or £9,024 ( married). 
Reference: 85 K 12TH 


Head of Department 
of Civil Engineering 

Duties: to develop, organise and administer 
n major department of the Polytechnic; to lecture in 
subject specialisation for 12 hours per week up to HTD 
level; to participate in selection of potential sludenLs 
and (heir suitability for the course; to mount specialist 
courses, If appropriate, ns requested by employers nnd 
to undertake any other duties us required. 
Qualifications: a degree or HND in Civil Engineering 
plus six years' FK teaching and five years’ industrial 
experience, a Master’s degree plus six years’ cx]>erioncc 
in lecturing und/ur industry. Experience as Head or 
Department desirable. Candidates must ho UK citizens 
with a British educational background. 

Preferred age Hfi-66. 

Salary: a basic salary paid locally by the Government 
of Botswana mi a scale ranging from Pula 12,99ft- 15,990 
(St - P2.4 approximately ) plus a normally tax free 
supplement paid hy the British Government under its 
aid programme ranging from ifi, 484-^5,9114 1 single) or 
£8,l)H8-£8,5tl8 ( married). 

Reference: 85 K Kill 1 


Lecturer in Mechanical 
Engineering (Fluids) 

Duties: l« leach Mat hematics, ^ Technical i h awing, 
Engineering Science amt Workshop Technology on C«ilJ 
courses 255 and Kim ( t >TI )) Scries, and Fluid Mechanics 
oatCXrU course Kim (HTD) Series; to assist in Hie 
organisation and development of Inis m dories; to. set 
nnd mark internal examinations; to carry mil any other 
duties ns may be required by the Principal or Head 
of Dcpnrl meal. 

Qualifications: lINt '/HNDnr equivalent in Mechanical 
Engineering; minimum of live years' relevant industrial 
experience and four years' Fli teaching experience. 
Touching qualification desirable, t 'undldutes tnusl tv 
British with a UK ediu-utimuil background. 

Preferred age :«t 50. 

Salary: a I mimic salary paid locally by the Government 
ofDoiswaim on a scale ranging from hita 9;W4-I1,HM 
lil ~ 1*2.4 approximately ) plus a imnnully lax five 
supplement paid by the British Government under Its 
rid programme of So, 1 12 ( single) or £7,701 ( married). 
Reference: 84 K KriTU 


Benefits for all posts Include: 25 per cent terminal 
gratuity on basic salary, five air passages for appointee 
and dependent family memlxTs plus baggage allowance. 
Appointees nuiy also lie eligible for children's tromrilng 
school allowances, holiday visits for UK based children 
and appointment grant. 

Contracts: initially for 30-'iti months with the 

Cover n men t of Botswana, starting as soon as possible. 

(-losing date for applications: 27 September 1985. 


For farther details and an application form, please 
”nte, quoting the post reference number to: 

Educational Appointments Department, 
the British Council, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P0DT, 
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All advertisements are 
subject to the conditions 
of acceptance of 
Times Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
^ available on request. 



NANYANG 

TECHNOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE 


THE 

UNIVERSITY 
OF CALGARY 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SINGAPORE FOR 
ENGINEERING PROFESSIONALS 


Chair of 

Christian Thought 


Career opportunities e*lst in Singapore lor engineering 
professionals who like teaching and are looking tor 
challenging jobs »n tertiary institutions 


The Nanyang Technological Institute, lully supported by 


* v — a—— HiiHiuw, iuny ouppui ICU UY 

the Government of Singapore, otfers engineering degree 
courses with an emphasis on engineering applications. 
It aims at producing practice-oriented engineers. The 
Institute Is one of the two institutions in Singapore that 
provide engineering education at the university level. 


There are vacancies in the Institute s three schools of 
engineering. Candidates specialising in the following 
areas are particularly needed 


Electrical & Electronic Engineering 


Digital electronics and communications 
Digital control systems 
Control and Instrumentation 
Computer engineering software and hardware 
Data base/data communication technology 
Computer aided design, manufacture! and testing 
Electrical drives and traction 


Mechanical & Production Engineering 


Engineering production 
Mechanical design 
Mechanical engineering 


The University of Calgary, Faculty of Humanities, 
invites applications for an appointment to the Chair 
of Christian Thought associated with the Department 
of Religious Studies, commencing July 1 , 1986. 
Appointment will be at the Full Professor level. 
Candidates should have an outstanding record of 
scholarship in the field. 

The Chairholder will; serve as a resource person to 
The University of Calgary and tha southern Alberta 
community; be engaged in the normal university 
activities of research and scholarship; have formal 
teaching responsibilities to a limit of one graduate 
course per term; and be expected to present a number 
of public lectures mutually agreed upon by the 
appointee and the University. Salary is contingent 
upon rank and experience with the term of tenure 
negotiable. 

All qualified Individuals are encouraged to apply, 
but in accordance with Canadian Immigration 
requirements, preference will be given to Canadian 
citizens and permanent residents. 

Candidates should forward an application with 
curriculum vitae and three letters of reference prior 
to October 31, 1986 to: 


Civil & Structural Engineering 

Structural and construction engineering 
Water resources and environmental engineering 
Geotechnical and transportation engineering 
Engineering mathematics and computing 
Engineering economics and accounting 
Surveying and mapping 


Chair of Christian Thought 

Office of the Vice-President (Research) 

The University of Calgary 

2B00 University Drive N.W. 

Calgary, Alberta T2N 1N4 


QUALIFICATIONS 
Candidates should have — 


a) Higher degrees in relevant fields of engineering, and 

b) Sound prolosslonal/teachinq experience in 


b) Sound professional /teaching experience in 
engineering 


ANNUAL EMOLUMENTS 
Prolossor 

Associate Professor 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer 


from SS1 14,608 to SS151.363 
from SS 92.736 to SSI 27 .7 31 
from S$ 50.607 to SSI 05,859 
fromSS 31,845 toSS 66.020 


Tho gross annual omolumonti include a 13th month allowance and 
an Inconilvo paymont oqulvaleni to a halt-month's salary payablo to 
oliglblo stall In Dncomhor and July respectively every year. 


Tho level of appointment and tho point ol entry will dopond on 
candidates' quallllcallons and experience. 


In niiiiiuon la Urn emery, the Institute contnbules 25*# ol ihostsll momber a 
nujnihly salary (subject loa minimum of SSI 750 A month) towards the 
Central 1'iovidont Fund Schone to which tho start member also contn- 
fiuios 25®» ot ms monihly salary up io a maximum at SSlfiOO a monih. 
Tims maximum will bo Increased to SS 1790 tram July 1000 Thenmouni 
standing to ihocmdil ol ino stall enn bo withdrawn when ho roaches tno 
ago ut 55 or when he loaves Slngapore/Malaysm permanently. Tho sum 
withdrawn is tar oxompL 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Henry R. Luce Professor In (he Social Implications of 
Biotechnology 

Cornell University 

The Henry Luce Foundation has funded a named professorship 
In the social Implications of biotechnology at Cornell University 


should have demonstrated interest in (he social Implications of 
biotechnology and be able to create a research and teaching 


program on these issues. A successful candidate will show 
major research interest and publications in one or more applica- 
ble areas (history and/or philosophy of science, law, econom- 
ics, public policy, etc.). 

We also encourage nominations of and applications from scien- 


tists (biologists, geneticists, biochemists, molecular biologists, 
chemjsts, ate.) with proven research Interests and substantial 


publications In the philosophical, historical, or social implica- 


Tho institute provides housing at a highly subsidised rate. Othor 
benefits include car loan, education allowance, setlling-ln allowance, 
medical banalto. annual leave and passage assistance 


Hons of biotechnology. The appointment will be madB in an 
appropriate academic department but the incumbent will also 


The Institute encourages He slaM members io undertake outside 
consulting work ot a lptdirtal nature Start members ate permitted 
lo earn and ream such consultation fees up io 60^ of ihsir annual 
gross salaries 


appropriate academic, department but the incumbent will also 
be associated with Cornell's newly tormsd Biotechnology Pro- 
gram, and potentially with other interdisciplinary programs as 
well. 


Nominations, inquiries, and applications may be directed to 
Prof. Sander L. Gilman. Chair. Luce Search Committee. 173 


Candidates wishing to be considered nhould wnta lo - 


Goldwln Smith Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca. New York 
14853. (telephone: 607-256-5265 or telex: 937 470 Cornell 


The Registrar 

NANYANG TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

Upper Jurong Road, Singapore 2263 


gmng than currlcdlutn vitae and the name* and addresses ot three 
_ refareoa 


14853, (telephone: 607-256-5265 or telex: 937 470 Cornell 
Itca). 

Applications should be received by November 1. 1985. 
Cornell is an equal opportunity employer. 




The Times Higher Education Supplement 


; Special Book Numbers for 1985 

i OCTOBER NOVEMBER 

; 4 Environmental 1 Psychology (ll< 

; Sciences (II) 8 Economics, (II) 

w 11 History 15 Biological Sciences (II) 

* 18 Maths and Physics (II) 22 Sociology (II) 

i 25 Politics 29 Computer Studies (II) 

J DECEMBER 

• . 6 Education (ID 

1 Reviews of New Journals 

2 SERTEMBER 27 Sciences, 

) Special Features 

5 NOVEMBER 1 Information Technology 
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